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by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jestis   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)     Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

filegie    (Violoncello  solo :   Jean  Bedetti)    Faure 

"Enchanted   Lake"    Liadov 

Fair  Harvard  Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Fruhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1   Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ("The  Maiden  with  Roses")    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ( "Pathetique" )    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ( "Unfinished" )     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major    ("Surprise")    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tapiola  ( Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)     Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season   1942-1943] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                                 ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.               KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P 

RESN1KOI  F,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BEALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,   W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 

cauhape',  J. 

1  OUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  VVYNBERGEN,  C.                 GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                   WERNER,  H. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 

droeghmans,  h.      stockbridge,  c. 
zimbler,  j.              zeise,  k. 

Basses 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

MOLEUX,  C. 
DUFRESNE,  C. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,  II. 
FRANKEL,  I.                PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARW1CKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  VV. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
GEBHARDT,  w 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 

hansotte,  L. 

COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V.      * 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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Fifty-Seventh  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIRST  EVENING  CONCERT 


THURSDAY,  November  19 


Programme 

Haydn Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88    (B.  &  H.  No.  131 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 

INTERMISSION 


Shostakovitch 

I.     Allegretto;  poco  piu  mosso 
II.     Moderato  poco  allegretto 

III,  1  Adagio  —  largo  —  adagio 

IV.  \  Allegro  non   troppo 


Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  60 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  G  MAJOR,  No.  88 
By  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,   1K09 


This  symphony  was  composed  for  performance  in  Paris  in  the  year  1787.  It  is 
scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

It  was  first  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November 
8,   1889. 

The  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  when  his  St  aba  I 
Mater  was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  Spirituel,  in  1781.  Purely 
instrumental  music  then  took  a  subservient  place  in  the  general  esti- 
mation as  compared  with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies  of 
Haydn,  performed  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  published  in  the 
French  capital,  were  enthusiastically  received.  Haydn  was  approached 
at  Esterhazy  in  1784  by  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  rival 
organization,  for  a  series  of  symphonies.  These  were  duly  forthcom- 
ing, and  the  Symphony  in  G  major,  labelled  in  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Society  catalogue  as  letter  "V,"  and  later  numbered  by 
Eusebius  Mandyczewski  in  his  chronological  listing  for  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  as  88,  was  the  first  of  the  second  set  of  them  which  he  sent 
to  Paris. 

The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and 
its  subscribers,  admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a  year,  and 
wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  sky- 
blue  ground.  The  concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Ama- 
teurs, which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The  performances  of 
the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786  in  the 
Salle  des  Gardes  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Queen  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  court,  attended  in  numbers. 
Toilettes  of  the  utmost  elaboration  were  formally  required,  and  the 
musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruffles,  swords  at  their  sides, 
and  plumed  hats  which  they  were  allowed  to  place  beside  them  on 
the  benches  while  they  played.  When  the  drums  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique 
came  to  a  sudden  end. 


This  symphony  has  moved  Donald  Francis  Tovey   to  one  of  his 
diverting  dissertations.  He  writes: 
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"Very  clever  persons,  who  take  in  music  by  the  eye,  have  pointed 
out  the  extraordinary  resemblance  between  the  opening  theme  and 
that  of  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony.  The  resemblance 
is  equivalent  to  the  scriptural  warrant  of  the  minister  who,  wishing 
to  inveigh  against  a  prevalent  frivolity  in  head-gear,  preached  upon 
the  text,  'Top-knot,  come  down!'  — which  he  had  found  in  Matt. 
XXIV.  17    ('Let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop  not  come  down'). 

"The  Top-knot  school  of  exegesis  still  flourishes  in  music.  This 
theme  of  Haydn's  is  as  pregnant  as  that  in  Beethoven's  Eighth  Sym- 
phony, but  it  means  something  totally  different  both  in  harmony  and 
in  rhythm;  nor  did  Beethoven's  theme,  in  all  the  transformations  it 
went  through  in  his  sketch-books,  resemble  it  more  in  the  earliest 
stages  than  in  its  final  form.  But  the  strangest  thing  about  Beethoven's 
originality  was  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  amusing  himself  by  noting 
discoveries  in  the  best  Top-knot  manner.  There  is  a  coincidence  ot 
no  less  than  nine  notes  between  the  theme  of  the  Finale  of  Mozart's 
G  minor  Symphony  and  that  of  the  Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  C  minor 
Symphony,  and  he  noted  it  in  his  sketch-book!  The  point  of  noting 
it  is  precisely  the  utter  contrast  and  absence  of  any  significance  com- 
mon to  the  two  ideas. 

"Of  the  glorious  theme  of  the  slow  movement  I  was  told  by  John 
Farmer  that  he  once  heard  Brahms  play  it  with  walloping  enthusiasm, 
exclaiming,  'I  want  my  Ninth  Symphony  to  be  like  this!' 

"Here  is  a  clear  case  of  a  movement  that  is  to  be  measured  by  its 
theme.  From  that  theme  Haydn  himself  tries  in  vain  to  stray.  He 
modulates  to  the  dominant.  That  is  treated  as  an  incident  in  the 
course  of  the  melody,  which  promptly  repeats  itself  in  full.  The  modu- 
lation is  tried  again  with  a  new  continuation.  But  the  new  continua- 
tion wistfully  returns  in  four  bars  through  the  minor  mode.  Let  us, 
then,  have  a  variation.  But  not  too  varied;  only  a  little  decoration  in 
counterpoint  to  our  melody.  But  perhaps  the  full  orchestra,  with 
trumpets  and  drums,  which  were  not  used  in  the  first  movement,  can 
effect  a  diversion.  What  it  does  effect  is  that  a  sequel  shows  enough 
energy  to  lead  fully  into  the  key  of  the  dominant,  instead  of  merely 
on  to  its  threshold,  so  that  the  whole  great  tune  now  follows  in 
that   key. 

"The  old  sequel  then  returns  to  the  tonic,  and  to  the  tune.  Another 
tutti  introduces  the  minor  mode,  and  leads  to  a  key,  F  major,  related 
only  to  the  tonic  minor.  This  is  definitely  a  remote  modulation,  and 
in  F  major  the  tune  enters  but  has  to  exert  itself  with  new  rhetoric 
before  it  can  return  to  its  own  key.  There  we  hear  it  yet  again,  with 
a  short  coda  in  which  Brahms's  Ninth  Symphony  retires  into  a  heaven 
where  Brahms,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  red  hedgehog,  can  discuss 
it  with  Haydn,  Beethoven  and  Schubert  over  a  dinner  cooked  by 
Maitre  du  Clavecin  Couperin,  and  washed  down  by  the  best  Bach. 
Der  Rote  Igel  was  Brahms's  favorite  Vienna  restaurant,  and  when  the 
manager  told  him,  'Sir,  this  is  the  Brahms  of  wines,'  he  replied,  'Take 
it  away  and  bring  me  some  Bach';  scilicet:  brook,  or  water." 

"The  Minuet  is  cheerful,  with  a  quiet  joke  on  the  drums.  The  Trio 
is  one  of  Haydn's  finest  pieces  of  rustic  dance  music,  with  hurdy-gurd> 
drones  which  shift  in  disregard  of  the  rule  forbidding  consecutive 
fifths.  The  disregard  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  essential  objection 
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to  consecutive  fifths  is  that  they  produce  the  effect  of  shifting  hurdy- 
gurdy  drones. 

"Haydn  never  produced  a  more  exquisitely  bred  kitten  than  the 
main  theme  of  the  finale.  .  .  .  The  movement  is  in  rondo  form,  which 
is  by  no  means  so  common  as  might  be  expected  in  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies and  larger  quartets.  Haydn  has  a  way  of  beginning  an  im- 
portant finale  like  a  big  rondo  and  then,  after  one  episode,  running 
away  into  some  sort  of  fugue  that  gives  an  impression  of  spacious 
development  which  suffices  without  further  formal  sections.  The  com- 
pleteness of  rondo  form  in  the  present  finale  thus  rather  reduces  -its 
scale  in  comparison  with  many  finales  that  are  actually  shorter.  This 
is  a  melodic  quality,  not  a  formal  or  dramatic  defect." 

[copyrighted] 
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ENTR'ACTE 

SHOSTAKOVITCH  -  AN    INTERVIEW   WITH   THE 
COMPOSER'S  WIFE 


We  first  met  15  years  ago,"  said  Nina  Shostakovitch,  wife  of  the 
composer,  in  an  interview  given  to  the  Soviet  press.  "Dmitri 
had  just  returned  from  an  international  competition  of  musicians  in 
Poland,  where  he  won  a  certificate  of  honor.  We  were  both  studying 
at  the  Physio-mathematics  Department  of  Leningrad  University. 

"He  was  a  very  bashful,  modest  young  man,  but  with  all  this  he  was 
already  fully  matured  as  a  man  and  musician.  He  was  particularly 
proficient  in  mathematics  and  the  exact  sciences;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  did  not  like  foreign  languages. 

"In  1922,  when  Dmitri  was  16,  his  father  died  and  the  family  found 
themselves  in  straitened  circumstances.  The  composer  began  his  work- 
ing life  in  the  capacity  of  piano  player  in  a  small  Leningrad  movie 
house.  But  this  career  was  destined  to  failure.  Dmitri's  direct,  spon- 
taneous nature  caused  his  downfall.  An  American  comedy  was  being 
shown  with  huge  success  three  times  daily.  Every  time  certain  scenes 
flashed  on  the  screen,  the  piano  was  silent  and  the  audience  heard 
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the  piano  player  burst  into  laughter,  enjoying  the  antics  of  the 
comedian.  For  this  unseemly  behavior,  the  administration  decided  to 
part  company  with  the  youthful  pianist. 

"Since  we  first  met,  the  years  have  changed  Dmitri  very  little.  Per- 
haps he  has  acquired  somewhat  more  dignity  and  is  less  tempestuous 
and  nervous.  Five  years  after  we  met,  we  were  married.  Dmitri  is  very 
devoted  to  his  family,  especially  to  our  children.  But  his  life  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  his  family  and  personal  well-being.  He  simply 
can't  exist  without  the  radio  and  newspapers.  I  think  he  subscribes  to 
every  newspaper  published  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Our  two  children,  Galya  and  Maxim,  are  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed, 
like  their  daddy.  As  yet  we  aren't  attempting  to  make  musicians  of 
them,  but  nonetheless  they  both  perkily  and  fairly  accurately  sing  some 
of  his  melodies,  even  his  symphonic  ones.  Their  most  popular  tune 
just  now  is  the  theme  from  the  first  movement  of  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony. They  often  beg  their  father  to  play  for  them  and  they  clamber 
onto  the  lid  of  the  grand  piano  and  sit  as  quiet  as  mice,  all  ears.  We 
even  took  them  with  us  to  the  general  rehearsal  of  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony. There  they  sat  in  the  director's  box,  and  when  Professor 
Samosud,  the  conductor,  asked  them  'What  have  you  come  to  listen 
to?'  they  replied  'Our  symphony.'  But  in  the  middle  of  the  first  move- 
ment Maxim  suddenly  started  'conducting'  with  such  desperate  energy 
that  he  had  to  be  taken  home. 

"How  does  Dmitri  work?  Well,  he  demands  no  'special'  working 
conditions.  He  just  sits  down  at  his  writing  desk  and  writes  —  morning, 
noon,  evening.  At  night  he  sleeps.  If  it  isn't  singing  or  shouting, 
noises  don't  affect  him  at  all.  The  door  of  the  room  where  he  works 
is  usually  open,  and  often  the  children  romp  around  in  his  room. 
Sometimes  Galya  climbs  onto  his  knees  while  he  is  composing,  but  in 
such  cases  she  sits  quietly.  While  Dmitri  was  finishing  the  final  bars 
of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  for  instance,  friends  who  had  come  in  were 
chatting  and  joking  in  the  room  where  he  sat.  He  composes  swiftly, 
writing  the  score  straight  through,  usually  without  changes  or  dele- 
tions. Dmitri  has  a  great  capacity  for  work  and  once  having  started 
a  composition  he  is  wholly  engrossed. 

"Even  during  air  raids  he  seldom  stopped  working.  If  things  began 
looking  too  hot,  he  calmly  finished  the  bar  he  was  writing,  waited 
until  the  page  dried,  neatly  arranged  what  he  had  written,  and  took 
it  down  with  him  into  the  bomb  shelter.  Whenever  he  was  absent 
from  home  during  an  air  raid  alarm  he  always  phoned  me  asking  me 
not  to  forget  to  take  his  manuscripts  down  into  the  shelter. 

"He  is  highly  critical  toward  his  work,  particularly  from  the  view- 
point of  time.  Once  the  work  is  finished,  he  cools  down,  so  to  say,  to- 
again  warm  up  and  become  entirely  engrossed  with  the  next  work. 
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He  almost  never  reverts  to  what  he  has  already  written  and  there- 
fore, already  experienced.  It  is  far  simpler  for  him  to  write  anew  than 
to  remould  a  finished  work.  The  Fourth  Symphony ,  for  example, 
never  saw  daylight  because  the  instrumentation  of  a  few  bars  of  the 
finale  failed  to  satisfy  Dmitri  and  he  could  not  contemplate  rewriting 
them. 

"For  a  long  time  my  husband  could  not  reconcile  himself  in  thought 
to  the  necessity  of  leaving  Leningrad.  The  tense  battle  for  existence 
waged  by  his  native  city,  the  particularly  close  companionship  under 
strenuous  wartime  conditions  —  all  this  made  him  suffer  keenly  in  the 
unaccustomed  safety  of  Kuibyshev,  far  from  the  front  lines. 

"One  of  Dmitri's  distinguishing  characteristics  in  his  extraordinary, 
almost  bureaucratic  conscientiousness  and  scrupulousness  in  whatever 
he  may  be  engaged.  When  the  Conservatory  fire-fighting  brigade  of 
which  he  was  a  member  was  barracked,  he  punctiliously  obeyed  all 
regulations  and  flatly  refused  repeated  suggestions  that  special  allow- 
ance be  made  for  him.  If  anti-typhoid  vaccinations  are  announced, 
Dmitri  is  sure  to  be  the  first  to  arrive,  and  sometimes  the  only  one  to 
show  up.  At  concerts  he  arrives  before  the  cloakroom  attendant,  and 
always  turns  up  ahead  of  time  for  duty  at  the  Composers'  Union.  He 
is  always  afraid  of  being  late. 

"He  is  terribly  enthusiastic  about  whatever  he  is  doing.  He  is  a  great 
sports  fan.  Before  the  war,  heat  or  cold,  rain  or  snow,  there  was  not 
one  soccer,  ice  hockey  or  boxing  match  he  would  miss.  As  a  conserva- 
tory student  he  would  even  shirk  a  lesson  to  run  off  to  the  stadium. 
At  home,  in  Leningrad,  he  instituted  a  special  'debit-credit  ledger' 
in  which  he  would  diligently  enter  all  games  won  or  lost  by  all  the 
soccer  teams  during  the  current  sports  season.  From  various  towns  to 
this  very  day  soccer  players  keep  Dmitri  fully  posted  on  the  'situation.' 
He  is  very  fond  of  volleyball,  is  an  enthusiastic  player,  and  doesn't 
brook  any  disrespect  toward  this  game.  His  favorite  entertainment  is 
the  circus.  At  one  time  he  went  in  for  motoring.  With  his  usual  punc- 
tiliousness he  got  his  driver's  license,  but  was  too  cautious  a  driver. 
When  he  drives,  for  example,  he  never  takes  the  children. 

"Chekhov,  Gogol,  Saltykov-Shchedrin  and  Maupassant  are  his 
favorite  authors. 

"What  else  can  I  tell  you  about  Dmitri?  He's  unusually  modest,  and, 
putting  it  mildly,  he  doesn't  like  performing  at  concerts.  He's  always 
highly  agitated  when  he  gives  a  public  performance.  But  his  greatest 
bane  is  having  to  be  filmed.  He  can't  stand  being  photographed 
either.  The  result  is  a  scowling  face.  There's  only  one  single  'unique' 
snapshot  in  existence  of  Dmitri  laughing.  I  took  that  myself,"  con- 
cluded Nina  Shostakovich  with  a  smile. 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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HOW  THE  SEVENTH  SYMPHONY  WAS  WRITTEN 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

(Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Herald) 

On  that  peaceful  summer  morning  of  June  22,  1941,  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  Leningrad  Stadium  to  see  my  favorite  Sunday 
soccer  game.  Molotdv's  radio  address  found  me  hurrying  down  the 
street  for  fear  I  should  miss  the  opening  quarter.  And  so  our  happy 
and  fruitfully  constructive  existence  was  rudely  shattered.  Yet  the 
last  twelve  months  have  been  the  fullest  year  of  my  life. 

Peacetime  plans,  the  manuscript  of  a  symphonic  work  I  had  just 
started  —  all  these  things  I  put  aside  to  start  on  an  entirely  new 
epoch  of  life  and  work.  Vacation  begins  on  July  1  at  the  Leningrad 
Conservatory  where  I  was  head  of  the  pianoforte  department  and  of 
the  examinations  committee.  But  this  was  no  usual  vacation  time. 
Students  and  professors  all  stayed  to  form  a  local  air  raid  defense 
group.  I  served  as  a  fire-fighter,  and  since  I  had  to  be  on  call  most 
of  the  time,  moved  over  near  the  Conservatory,  where  I  lived  under 
barracks  conditions.  I  had  already  applied  for  volunteer  service,  but 
though  my  application  was  accepted,  I  wasn't  called  for  duty. 

Instead,  I  was  asked  to  work  with  the  people's  Voluntary  Army 
Theater  as  head  of  the  musical  department.  We  toured  countless 
front-line  regiments  aboard  a  truck  which  carried  the  whole  troupe. 
Our  repertory  consisted  of  war  and  satirical  sketches  for  which  I 
composed  songs  and  ditties.  The  most  popular  among  Red  Army  men 
was  a  jolly  operetta  called  "Conference  of  German  Diplomats." 

This  was  during  July  and  August.  Meanwhile  in  the  first  hot  July 
days,  I  started  work  on  my  seventh  symphony,  conceived  as  a  broad 
musical  embodiment  of  majestic  ideas  of  the  patriotic  war. 

The  work  engrossed  me  wholly.  Nothing  could  hinder  the  flow  of 
ideas  —  neither  savage  raids,  German  planes,  nor  the  grim  atmosphere 
of  a  beleaguered  city.  I  worked  with  an  inhuman  intensity  I  have 
never  reached  before.  I  could  stop  to  compose  small  pieces,  marches, 
film  pieces  and  songs;  attend  to  my  organizational  duties  as  chairman 
of  the  Leningrad  Composers  Association,  and  return  to  my  symphony 
as  though  I  had  never  before  left  it. 

By  October  1,  when  I  left  Leningrad  for  Moscow,  I  had  already 
completed  three  movements  and  most  of  the  fourth.  I  finished  the 
symphony  in  Kuibyshev  a  few  months  later.  The  first  performance 
was  given  there  on  March  5,  1942.  Soon  after,  I  helped  with  rehearsals 
for  its  performance  in  Moscow. 

Shortly  after  the  first  performance  of  my  symphony  in  Kuibyshev, 
I  learned  that  it  had  aroused  the  interest  of  many  eminent  conductors 
in  America,  Great  Britain  and  South  America.  As  soon  as  it  was  pos- 
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sible,  scores  and  parts  were  forwarded  to  Koussevitzky,  Toscanini, 
Stokowski,  Ormandy  and  Chavez,  to  name  a  few.  Just  today,  I  heard 
that  the  scores,  photographed  on  micro-film  for  easier  transportation, 
had  been  safely  received  in  America.  I  hope,  and  believe,  that  its 
first  American  performance  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  Russian  War 
Relief,  which  is  doing  so  many  fine  things  for  my  people. 

Of  course,  I  am  gratified  as  a  musician  that  my  work  should  evoke 
so  much  interest.  But  I  am  particularly  gratified  as.  a  citizen.  I  would 
like  to  have  my  symphony  heard  in  all  the  United  Nations  as  a  symbol 
of  friendship  between  our  countries;  as  a  symbol  that  we  are  brothers 
in  arms,  in  culture,  and  in  fraternity  in  the  struggle  for  a  better 
world. 

The  work  on  the  seventh  symphony  was  the  very  pivot  of  all  my 
creative  efforts  during  this  first  year  of  the  war.  So  much  so  that  when 
it  was  finished  I  found  it  difficult  at  first  to  begin  on  something  else. 

My  work  is  wholly  at  the  service  of  my  country  and  everything  I 
conceive  now  is  inspired  by  the  magnificent  spirit  of  our  people  in 
this  war.  I  could  no  more  separate  it  from  myself  than  I  could  stop 
composing.  I  am  working  daily  and  fruitfully  at  a  new  work,  but  it  is 
too  soon  to  speak  of  it.  I  can  only  say  my  plans  are  extensive  am1 
serious. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  7,  Op.  60 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovitch  worked  upon  his  Seventh  Symphony  at  Leningrad  while  the  city 
was  under  siege  in  August,  1941.  He  completed  the  first  movement  on  September  3, 
the  second  on  September  17,  and  the  third  on  September  29,  according  to  indica- 
tions on  the  score.  The  finale  was  written  at  Kuibyshev  in  December.  The  symphony 
was  first  performed  on  March  1,  1942,  at  Kuibyshev  in  the  Hall  of  Columns,  by  the 
orchestra  of  the  Moscow  Bolshoi  Theatre,  Samuel  A.  Samosud,  conductor.  It  was 
performed  at  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  in  Moscow  on  March  19  (?)  by  the  same  orchestra 
and  has  since  had  several  performances  there.  The  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  evacu- 
ated from  their  own  city,  performed  the  symphony  at  Novosibirsk,  an  industrial 
center  in  Siberia,  on  July  9.  There  was  a  performance  at  the  Promenade  Concerts 
of  London  under  Sir  Henry  Wood  on  June  29.  The  score,  transferred  to  35  mm. 
photographic  film  at  Kuibyshev,  was  sent  by  plane  to  Teheran,  Persia,  from  there 
by  automobile  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  again  by  plane  to  this  country.  The  first  per- 
formance in  the  New  World  was  given  by  a  radio  broadcast  of  the  NBC  Orchestra 
in  New  York,  Arturo  Toscanini  conducting,  on  July  19.  The  first  concert  performance 
took  place  at  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass.,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  a  Russian  benefit  concert  on  August  1 4.  The 
symphony  was  repeated  on  August   16. 

The  symphony  was  performed  in  Leningrad  by  an  especially  collected  orchestra 
on  August  9  last. 

Shostakovitch  stated  while  writing  the  symphony  his  intention  of  dedicating  it 
"To  our  Struggle  against  Fascism,  to  our  Future  Victory,  to  my  Native  City, 
Leningrad." 
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The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  piccolo  and  alto  flute,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets.  E -flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  eight  horns,  six  trumpets,  six  trombones  and  tuba,  three  snare 
drums,  bass  drum,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  tambourine,  tam-tam, 
two  harps,  piano  and  strings. 

On  June  23,  1941,  the  day  after  the  German  armies  attacked  the 
Soviet  Union,  Shostakovich  volunteered  for  the  Red  Army.*  He 
was  refused  but  joined  the  People's  Guard  at  Leningrad,  for  which  he 
wrote  two  patriotic  songs.  Concerned  for  the  safety  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  of  Leningrad,  where  he  had  studied,  and  where  he  was 
an  "examiner"  in  the  composition  department,  he  became  a  volunteer 
fire  fighter  and  lived  in  the  school  building,  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  incendiary  bombs  while  Leningrad  was  under  siege.  If  he  had 
been  working  upon  the  Symphony  before  the  German  hostilities,  as 
reports  indicate,  its  full  impetus  must  have  come  under  the  stress  of 
the  moment.  "The  composer  did  not  leave  his  piano  and  writing  table 
even  during  air  raids.  This  was  not  bravado;  he  was  physically  in- 
capable of  tearing  himself  away  from  the  music."  The  carefully  noted 
dates  upon  the  manuscript  score  point  to  incredible  speed,  even  al- 
lowing for  earlier  sketches.  He  left  Leningrad  on  October  1  at  the 
official  order  of  the  Soviet  Government,  traveling  to  Moscow  with  his 
wife  and  two  children  under  considerable  danger  and  carrying  his 
three  completed  movements  with  him.  It  was  there  that  Rabinovich 
talked  to  him  about  his  uncompleted  score.  "He  talked  about  the  men 
and  women  of  Leningrad,  those  ordinary  Soviet  citizens  before  whose 
heroism  he  bowed  in  admiration.  .  .  .  He  talked  about  his  visit  to  the 
front  lines,  of  the  fighting  spirit  of  our  men  and  their  invincible  con- 
fidence that  Leningrad  would  never  fall. 

"Then  his  thoughts  involuntarily  turned  to  his  symphony.  I  realized 
why  this  was  so  when  he  played  it  to  me  on  the  piano  a  little  later. 
Yes,  this  was  a  symphony  about  the  men  and  women  of  the  Soviet  land 
and  our  times;  of  their  happiness  won  in  battle  and  their  labor;  of 
the  heartless,  implacable  foe;  of  heroism;  of  bitterness  and  grief;  of 
bereavement,  of  faith  in  victory.  The  symphony  embodied  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  millions."  In  the  words  of  the  composer,  "It  is  these 
people,  commonly  spoken  of  as  ordinary  people,  whom  I  love  with 
all  my  soul  and  for  whom  I  feel  the  most  profound  sympathy  and 
admiration." 

Samosud,  the  symphony's  first  conductor,  has  related  that  there  were 
forty  rehearsals  in  Kuibyshev  before  the  first  performance.  "Some 
measures  the  orchestra  had  to  repeat  150  or  200  times.  The  composer 
himself  —  an  extremely  exacting  artist —regularly  attended  rehearsals 


*According    to    an    article    on    this    comyjoser,     "Portrait    of    a     Soviet    Citizen,"    by    David 
Rabinovich,  published  by  the  Bulletin  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington,   July   18,   1942. 
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and  took  an  active  part  in  them.  He  relentlessly  insisted  that  the  or- 
chestra strictly  follow  the  directions  in  his  score,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  tempo.'* 

Eugene  Petrov,  a  correspondent  who  was  recently  killed  in  the 
defense  of  Sevastopol,  was  present  at  these  rehearsals  and  wrote:  "I 
raised  my  head  and  saw  the  empty  Hall  of  Columns  where  the  biers 
of  Lenin  and  Maxim  Gorky  had  stood.  The  platform  was  still  crowded 
with  the  large  orchestra.  Samosud,  the  famous  conductor,  was  wiping 
his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief  and  excitedly  explaining  some- 
thing to  the  first  violinist. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  empty  hall,  somewhere  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
row,  his  elbows  propped  on  the  back  of  a  seat,  sat  a  very  pale  and 
very  slender  man  with  a  sharp  nose  wearing  very  light  horn-rimmed 
glasses  and  with  bristling  auburn  hair  cut  student  fashion.  Suddenly 
he  sprang  up,  catching  his  foot  in  the  seat,  and  with  a  sliding  gait  he 
almost  ran  towards  the  orchestra.  He  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  at  the 
conductor's  stand.  The  conductor  stooped  down  and  they  entered  into 
warm  conversation.  It  was  Dmitri  Shostakovitch." 

This  writer,  much  impressed  as  he  heard  the  music  unfolded  for 
the  first  time,  has  prophesied  that  the  finale  "will  be  played  in  Red 
Square  by  an  orchestra  of  5,000  on  the  day  of  our  victory!" 

The  success  of  the  Kuibyshev  premiere  has  been  reported.  Of  the 
performance  that  followed  in  Moscow  the  anecdote  has  been  told  of 
the  uniformed  air  raid  warden  who  appeared  upon  the  stage  during 
the  last  movement  but  remained  in  embarrassed  silence  as  the  con- 
ductor, seeing  him,  nevertheless  continued  to  the  end.  When  the  last 
note  had  sounded,  the  warden  rose  and  said,  "Citizens,  air  raids  alarms 
have  been  sounding."  No  one  sought  shelter  until  Shostakovitch  had 
been  applauded  for  twenty  minutes. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  made  this  statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  per- 
formances at  Lenox: 

"  'The  darker  the  night,  the  brighter  the  stars.' 

"In  the  epoch  of  destruction  and  world  tragedy  values  are  being 
created  which  are  firm  and  stable,  and  part  of  a  supreme  and  lasting 
order.  In  the  country  where  the  invading  barbarian  is  inflicting  de- 
struction, amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  peaceful  life,  one  of  the  greatest 
creations  of  musical  art  has  been  born. 

"It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  creator  to  be  able  to  comprehend  his 
native  land  —  to  express  its  living  cultural  strength.  Only  on  the  soil 
of  cultural  consciousness  can  folk  art  live,  and  alongside  the  external 
struggle  and  destruction  create  new,  powerful  cultural  values. 

"Shostakovitch  is  the  bright  torch  of  the  Russian  people  and  its 
creative  forces  —  inexhaustible  as  the  earth  itself.  That  is  why  his 
music  is  so  overwhelming  and  human  and  can  be  compared  with  the 
universality  and  humanism  of  Beethoven's  genius,  which,  like  that  of 
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Shostakovich,  was  born  in  an  epoch  of  world-shattering  events.  His 
esthetics  may  be  considered  equal  to  the  esthetics  of  Beethoven. 

"Having  an  exceptionally  wide  scope  and  freedom  of  form,  which  in 
the  Seventh  Symphony  take  on  grandiose  proportions,  Shostakovitch 
never  loses  the  feeling  of  measure,  line  and  unity.  His  symphony  is  as 
solid  as  granite.  In  it  we  see  the  freedom  of  the  master  who  has  sub- 
ordinated his  instrument  to  his  craftsmanship.  In  his  hand  the  un- 
yielding granite  is  sculptured  like  pliable  wax. 

"For  the  performance  of  such  a  symphony  as  the  Shostakovitch 
Seventh,  at  a  moment  when  the  life  and  future  of  the  cutural  world 
are  being  decided  on  the  battlefields  of  the  suffering  Russian  land,  an 
inner  unity  is  necessary.  Those  who  perform  it  must  comprehend  the 
four  dimensions  —  height,  length,  breadth  and  depth  —  of  the  creating 
genius  of  Shostakovitch. 

"His  music  flows  from  the  heart  of  the  creator  to  the  heart  of  the 
listener.  In  this  is  his  simplicity,  and  in  this  is  his  wisdom." 

Shostakovitch  has  described  his  new  symphony  in  these  words:  "A 
central  place  in  the  first  part  of  the  symphony  is  given  to  a  requiem 
in  memory  of  the  heroes  who  sacrificed  their  lives  so  that  justice  and 
reason  might  triumph.  A  single  bassoon  mourns  the  death  of  the 
heroes,  followed  by  a  lyrical  conclusion.  The  war  theme  does  not  re- 
appear until  the  very  end  of  the  first  part. 

"The  second  part  is  a  scherzo  recalling  glorious  episodes  of  the  re- 
cent past.  The  thrill  of  living,  the  wonder  of  nature  —  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  third  part,  which  is  an  andante.  This  part  leads  di- 
rectly into  the  fourth,  which,  with  the  first,  is  the  fundamental  part 
of  the  symphony.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  struggle  and  the 
fourth  is  devoted  to  the  victory.  A  moving  and  solemn  theme  rises  to 
the  apotheosis  of  the  whole  composition  —  the  presentiment  of  victory." 

The  symphony  begins  with  a  broad,  heroic  melody,  first  played  in 
unison  by  strings  and  winds  separately  and  combined.  The  melody  is 
developed  in  simple  scoring  and  plastic  beat,  the  violin  solo  pre- 
dominating. The  violin  solo  yields  the  line  of  melody  to  the  flute  and 
piccolo  but  takes  it  again  and  carries  it  to  a  pianissimo  altitude,  when 
there  sounds  over  a  dead  silence  a  scarcely  audible  tattoo  on  a  snare 
drum.  Against  this  a  curious  theme  is  heard  from  the  violins,  first 
playing  with  the  backs  of  their  bows  and  then  pizzicato.  The  theme 
is  a  sinister  whisper  at  first.  Petrov  has  called  it  "an  idiotically  simple, 
yet  intricate,  jocular,  yet  terrifying,  melody.  Although  you  do  not  yet 
realize  that  this  is  war,  the  composer  has  already  clutched  your  heart 
in  his  masterly  hand."  The  flutes  take  up  the  theme  and  the  oboe 
and  bassoon  play  it  in  dialogue.  The  relentless  tapping  drum  increases 
slightly,  reinforced  by  the  piano,  as  muted  trumpets  and  trombones 
take  the  theme.  The  wood  wind  choir  repeats  it  and  then  joins  the 
rhythmic  beat  as  the  violin  section  carries  the  melody.  All  the  strings, 
with  oboe  and  clarinet,  continue  it.  Now  the  dynamic  increases  to 
fortissimo  as  the  low  strings  and  winds  enter,  the  xylophone  joining 
the  drum.  A  second  drum  reinforces  the  first,  the  brass  choir  taking 
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(Reprinted  from,  the  Boston  Globe,  Nov.  i,  1942) 

For  the  first  37  years  of  its  existence,  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  paid  for  by  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  whose  memory 
must  therefore  be  ever  blessed.  Major  Higginson  founded  the 
orchestra,  and  he  must  have  spent  more  than  $1,000,000  over 
those  37  years.  The  Boston  Symphony  was  his  enduring  ideal. 

When  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Major  Higginson  felt  he 
could  no  longer  carry  on  this  work,  the  Boston  Symphony 
passed  to  the  equally  devoted  management  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees. Its  maintenance  became  truly  a  public  trust.  The  orchestra 
has  had  good  friends,  before  and  since  the  underwriting  of  the 
inevitable  yearly  deficits  was  systematized,  about  seven  years  ago, 
by  formation  of  the  body  of  contributors  known  as  The  Friends 
of  the  Boston  Symphony   Orchestra. 

Let  us  once  more  attempt  to  clear  away  the  persistent  mis- 
conception that  Major  Higginson  endowed  the  orchestra.  He  left 
no  bequest  of  money.  His  legacy,  as  one  man  has  so  adroitly 
said,  was  the  orchestra  itself.  He  left  an  existing  ideal. 

Let  us  also  be  candid.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Boston 
Symphony  has  not  appealed  to  the  public  beyond  the  ranks  of 
subscribers.  Its  continuance  has  been  a  matter  limited  to  a 
small  group  of  persons.  But  the  world  is  changing,  and  now 
the  time  has  come  for  the  large  public  to  rally  to  an  artistic 
cause  of  the  utmost  urgency. 

Ideally  speaking,  the  Boston  Symphony  should  literally  be  a 
people's  orchestra.  More  people  are  interested  in  symphonic 
music  today  than  ever  before.  Prevalence  of  symphonic  broad- 
casts and  the  huge  sales  of  symphonic  recordings  are  sufficient 
proof.  If  other  evidence  is  needed,  consider  the  Esplanade  con- 
certs, free  as  the  air  and  attended  by  thousands,  which  are  now 
carried  on   by   the  management  of   the   Boston   Symphony. 

The  trustees  have  been  frank  in  submitting,  as  part  of  their 
communication,  a  financial  report  of  the  season  past  by  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Cabot,  treasurer.  There  are  the  facts  and  figures,  in- 
formatively detailed.  Symphonic  concerts  on  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony standard  —  which  is  the  highest  —  simply  cannot  pay 
their  own  way.  Nor  can  the  endowment  fund,  under  its  terms, 
be  used  to  make  up  deficits.  Gifts  and,  bequests  must  be  forth- 
coming. 

Boston  is  respected  elsewhere  as  a  center  of  cultural  effort. 
If  we  are  all  worthy  of  that  respect,  we  shall  respond  to  the 
need  of  the  city's  musical  glory  in  a  way  to  show  that  we 
realize   its   worth.  —  C.  W.D. 
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the  theme,  which  then  is  heard  from  the  high  strings  and  wood  winds 
///.  Chromatic  wails  from  the  brass  add  a  macabre  effect. 

Now  a  third  drum  joins  in,  while  the  orchestra  reinforces  the 
inexorable  marching  rhythm.  When  the  din  has  become  almost  in- 
supportable the  drums  cease  suddenly  and  the  orchestra  traverses  a 
mighty  rising  scale  of  accentuated  notes  to  proclaim  the  initial  subject 
of  the  movement  in  pages  of  great  power  and  ringing  assertion.  Sharply 
dissonant  tragedy  underlies  this  music  of  strength.  A  flute  solo  over 
softly  sustained  chords  leads  to  an  adagio,  a  requiem  sung  by  the 
bassoon  solo  over  tragic  pizzicato  chords.  The  strings  bring  its  perora- 
tion, where  the  initial  heroic  theme  brings  assuagement  in  the  soft 
effulgence  of  the  restored  C  major.  A  peaceful  conclusion  is  disturbed 
by  a  pianissimo  reminiscence  of  the  tapping  drum  over  plucked  chords, 
while  the  muted  trumpet  echoes  at  last  the  much  repeated  theme.* 

In  the  scherzo  movement  (though  not  so  called),  the  strings  set  forth 
in  a  fantastic  allegretto  and  with  irregular  metrical  pulsation  a  modal 
dance-like  melody,  from  which  a  fragment  develops  into  the  accom- 
paniment for  a  fully  phrased  melody  for  oboe  and  later  English  horn. 
A  middle  section  in  triple  time  is  by  turns  strident  and  martial.  The 
opening  theme  of  the  strings  returns,   and   then  the  accompanying 


*Samosud,  describing  the  rehearsals  at  Kuibyshev,  wrote  of  this  passage:  "where  the 
author  reverts  to  the  war  theme,  sounds  of  trumpets  warn,  as  it  were,  that  war  is  not 
over  and  danger  still  threatening.  But  the  trumpet  that  played  this  strain  in  the  orchestra 
did  not  produce  the  necessary  impression  of  distance,  and  we  placed  a  trumpeter  apart  from 
the  orchestra  behind  the  curtain.   The   composer   warmly   approved   of   this   idea  " 


To  the  Trustees  of 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1 942-43  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ 

for  the  current  support  of  the   Orchestra,   covered  by   cheque 
herewith  or  payable  on 

Name 

Address 
Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law 
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A  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

tonight — and  every  night — 

in  your  home 

at  music  of  this  outstanding  orchestra 
rs  to  enjoy  as  often  as  you  wish — 
you  wish— on  VICTOR  RECORDS 

re  the  color  and  brilliance  of  the 
It  performance  you  are  now  hearing  on 
dings  as: 

Debussy  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Suite  .  .  Ravel 

).  4  .  .  Brahms  Symphony  No.  5  .  .  Sibelius 

>x>ny  No.  6  ("Pathetique")  .  .  Tchaikovsky 


VICTOR  RECORDS 
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figure,  but  now  there  is  a  long  solo  from  the  bass  clarinet,  crisply 
accompanied  by  flute  and  harp,  but  at  last  closing  the  movement 
pianissimo. 

The  slow  movement  alternates  at  the  beginning  and  end  between 
•adagio  and  largo,  but  the  principal  section  is  a  largo.  A  broad  and 
sonorous  introduction  opens  the  movement,  with  a  succession  of  full 
chords  fortissimo  for  the  winds  and  harps.  The  strings  alone  in  unison 
propose  a  largo  melody,  adagio  chords  returning.  The  string  choir  re- 
asserts itself  and  is  followed  by  an  adagio  in  which  there  is  a  long  flute 
solo  over  a  light,  transparent  accompaniment  of  plucked  chords.  The  • 
strings  carry  the  melody  in  a  continuing  pianissimo.  The  violins  alone 
introduce  the  main  largo  section,  in  which  a  sense  of  urgency  destroys 
the  foregoing  peacefulness.  There  is  a  heavy  bass   (moderato  risoluto) 
with  syncopated  chords  from  the  horns.  The  tread  becomes  ominous, 
the  harmonic  color  clashing.  A  rushing  staccato  figure  from  the  strings 
and  military  drum  increases  the  suspense,  the  peak  of  excitement  being 
reached  with  a  crash  of  the  cymbals.  The  quiet  adagio  returns,  the 
violas  singing  a  melody  of  impressive  beauty  which  the  'cellos  con- 
clude. The  movement  ends  in  a  soft  adagio  with  a  final   touch  of 
pizzicato  chords  and  softly  rolling  timpani. 

In  the  finale,  which  follows  without  break,  the  soft  roll  of  the 
timpani  continues  while  an  extended  melody  is  unfolded  by  the 
muted  strings,  the  violins  leading.  With  stiffening  rhythms  and  inter- 
jections from  the  winds  and  drum,  the  movement  gradually  assumes1 
the  propulsion  of  a  march.  The  sonority  increases,  drums  and  brass 
being  released  with  terrific  insistence.  The  volume  of  sound  falls  away 
while  the  violins  maintain  the  springy  step.  In  a  moderato  section,  3-4, 
the  flute  and  then  the  'cellos  (with  bass  clarinet)  take  the  leading  voice. 
The  orchestra  gathers  strength  to  a  new  point  of  eloquence,  a  crashing 
chord  reestablishing  the  march  rhythm.  The  symphony  ends  with  a 
final  proclamation  of  the  heroic  theme  from  the  first  movement  —  a 
tremendous  outburst  of  strength,  a  strength  which  speaks  less  of 
triumph  than  of  immense  determination  and  conviction. 

[OOPTEIGHTBD] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  November  21 


Programme 

Martinu Symphony   No.    1 

I.     Moderato:   poco  pi u  mosso 
II.     Allegro;  Trio:   poco  moderato 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non   troppo 

(First  performance  in  New   York) 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:   Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "THE  BARTERED   BRIDE" 

By  Frederick  Smetana 

Born  at   Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March   2,   1^21;   died   at    Prague,  May    12,    1884 


"The  Bartered  Bride"  (original  title  "Prodana  nevesta";  German  title  "Die  ver- 
kaufte  Braut"),  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Karl  Sabina,  was  composed 
in  the  early  months  of  1866,  although  preliminary  sketches  were  made  as  far  back  as 
1863.  It  was  first  performed  at  Prague,  May  30,  1866.  There  have  been  many  per- 
formances of  the  Overture  at  these  concerts  since  the  first  in  1887. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 


T 


he  Bartered  Bride/'  an  opera  of  folk  character,  both  in  music 
and  story,  has  been  thus  described  by  Rosa  Newmarch: 


"The  opera  opens  with  a  scene  at  a  village  festival  in  Bohemia.  The 
pretty  peasant-girl  Marenka  Krusina  is  sad  because  her  lover  Jenik 
is  a  poor  unknown  orphan,  and  because  the  professional  village  match- 
maker is  arranging  her  marriage  with  the  son  of  a  rich  peasant,  Micha 
Tobias.  Vasek  is  only  the  second  son  of  Tobias,  the  eldest,  'a  mere 
good-for-nothing,'  having  left  home  some  years  previously.  Vasek  is 
next  door  to  a  fool,  and  stutters  very  badly  —  a  comic  feature  which 
Smetana  uses  with  great  discretion  and  humor.  He  meets  Marenka 
and  tries  to  make  love  to  her,  without  realizing  that  she  is  his  future 
bride.  The  girl,  however,  guesses  his  identity  and  leads  him  on, 
profiting  by  the  occasion  to  tell  him  that  the  Marenka  to  whom  he  is 
going  to  be  married  has  already  a  lover,  and  a  shrewish  temper  that 
will  drive  him  into  his  grave.  Meanwhile  the  match-maker  tries  to 
persuade  Jenik  to  sell  his  rights  in  his  sweetheart  'to  the  son  of 
Tobias.'  When  Jenik  hears  to  whom  he  is  to  dispose  of  his  bride,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  sign  the  document.  The  miserable  Vasek,  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  marriage  as  depicted  by  Marenka,  runs  after  the 
beautiful  gipsy-dancer  Esmeralda.  When  he  is  found  —  dressed  up  in 
a  bearskin  —  he  refuses  to  sign  the  marriage  contract.  Marenka,  who 
has  heard  of  Jenik's  mercenary  conduct,  is  now  rather  disposed  to 
marry  Vasek  out  of  pique.  At  this  moment,  however,  her  lover  comes 
forward  with  the  contract  in  which  he  sold  her  'to  the  son  of  Tobias,' 
who,  of  course,  proves  to  be  none  other  than  himself." 

The  Overture  is  based  upon  themes  from  the  opera.  The  theme 
which  begins  it  is  connected  with  the  marriage  contract.  The  lyric 
theme  for  oboes  is  expressive  of  the  sorrow  of  Marenka,  the  bride. 
The  sprightly  principal  theme  is  at  once  given  forth  by  the  strings  and 
wood  winds  in  unison,  vivacissimo.  The  motive  is  then  tossed  into  a 
swift  fugato,  the  voices  of  the  string  sections  entering  one  after  an- 
other. There  is  an  equally  bright  subsidiary  theme  first  proclaimed 
by  the  full  orchestra,  and  then  set  as  a  counter-subject  to  the  first 
theme.  There  is  a  brief  middle  section,  pianissimo,  but  in  the  same 
tempo,  introducing  the  wood-wind  theme  connected  with  the  bride, 
and  another  in  the  strings.  The  riotous  first  subject  returns,  and  is 
treated  with  increased  brilliance  to  the  conclusion. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.   1 
By  Bohuslav  Martin u 

Born  December  18,  1890,  at  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


The  first  movement  was  completed  at  Jamaica  (Long  Island)  last  June.  The 
Scherzo  and  Largo  were  written  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  in  July,  and  the  last 
part  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  in  July  and  August.  (Mr.  Martinu  was  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.)  The  score  was  completed  at  Manomet, 
Massachusetts,  on  September  1.  The  symphony  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  The  present  performances  are  the  first. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  harp,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  triangle, 
piano  and  strings. 

Having  composed  a  symphony  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Martinu  has 
kindly  supplied,  in  lieu  of  a  detailed  analysis,  his  convictions 
about  this  form: 

"The  form  of  the  symphony  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  contem- 
porary composers.  The  century  past  has  left  us  a  form  well  established 
not  only  in  structure  but  in  its  content  of  elevated  expression  and 
grandeur.  The  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  has  been  an  example. 
The  Romantic  and  post-Romantic  epochs  have  added  a  further  and 
a  very  earnest  ideology  —  and  sentiment  tragic,  pathetic,  even  grandilo- 
quent, have  placed  the  symphony  at  the  highest  level  of  musical  com- 
position. It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  dispute  this  natural  and 
logical  position.  I  wish  only  to  clarify  a  certain  conviction  which  has 
resulted  from  the  development  of  the  form  in  our  time.  In  spite  of 
several  attempts  of  contemporary  composers  to  change  the  structure, 
to  find  another  solution  in  writing  a  symphony  in  a  single  movement, 
in  five  parts,  etc.,  its  essential  nature  remains  unchanged,  with  rare 
exceptions.  There  enters  here  the  problem  which  disturbs  the  com- 
poser when  he  begins  a  work  and  when  he  assembles  his  musical, 
ideological  and  technical  material. 

"To  forestall  misinterpretation  of  my  remarks  and  to  avoid  seeming 
dogmatic,  I  should  like  to  offer  as  my  own  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments with  which  I  have  undertaken  the  present  work.  The  large 
proportions,  the  expansive  form  of  the  symphony  necessarily  force 
the  composer  to  put  himself  on  a  high  plane.  The  concept  of  elevated 
thought  is  certainly  incontestable,  the  question  really  becoming  what 
we  consider  elevated  thought  to  be.  What  I  maintain  as  my  deepest 
conviction  is  the  essential  nobility  of  thoughts  and  things  which  are 
quite  simple  and  which,  not  explained  in  high-sounding  words  and 
abstruse  phrases,  still  hold  an  ethical  and  human  significance.  It  is 
possible  that  my  thoughts  dwell  upon  objects  or  events  of  an  almost 
everyday  simplicity  familiar  to  everyone  and  not  exclusively  to  cer- 
tain great  spirits.  They  may  be  so  simple  as  to  pass  almost  unnoticed 
but  may  still  contain  a  deep  meaning  and  afford  great  pleasure  to 
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humanity,  which,  without  them,  would  find  life  pale  and  flat.  It 
could  also  be  tjiai  these  things  permit  us  to  go  through  life  more 
easily,  and,  it  one  gives  them  due  place,  touch  the  highest  plane  ol 
thought.  One  must  also  recognize  the  truth  that  a  work  so  great  and 
weighty  as  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  could  have  been  con- 
ceived only  at  a  certain  moment  in  history  with  the  concurrence  oi 
certain  conditions,  and  could  not  have  been  written  just  by  any  one 
and  just  at  any  time.  A  different  point  of  view  could  falsify  creative 
activity  at  #the  start,  and  could  force  the  composer  into  a  tragic  and 
pathetic  attitude,  which  would  result  in  nothing  else  than  a  'tour  de 
force.'  It  is  possible  a  priori  for  intended  tragedy  and  pathos  to  be  not 
tragic  at  all,  and  every  composer  must  be  wary  of  false  magnitude. 
Each  composer  and  each  creator  of  our  epoch  feels  himself,  to  a 
certain  extent,  obliged  to  espouse  sentiments  of  grandeur  and  tragedy.. 
But  this  is  no  natural  human  feeling.  I  have  long  pondered  over  this 
question,  and  should  like  here  to  note  its  consequences  upon  the 
course  of  music.  The  tendency,  the  sentiment  to  be  greater  than  one  is, 
can  lead  directly  to  an  emphasis  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  es- 
sentially musical.  Overemphasis  can  certainly  strain  the  limits  of 
music  and  sound,  and  by  sound  I  mean  dynamics.  One  inevitably 
comes  to  the  point  where  the  actual  instruments  can  no  longer  support 
the  weight  of  an  expression  which  exaggerates  dynamism;  they  cannot 
support  this  expression  and  still  keep  faith  with  certain  aesthetic  laws 
which  we  rightly  prize.  Even  the  natural  capacity  of  our  ears  and 
nerves  is  strained.  There  is  still  another  grave  consequnce  which 
dynamics  conceal:  the  tendency  to  mask  a  lack  of  real  music  and  to 
replace  it  with  noise.  The  result  adds  nothing  to  the  true  beauty  of 
the  art,  for  the  sheer  excitation  of  the  nerves  cannot  be  the  just 
aesthetic  goal.  I  am  aware  that  this  way  of  expression  has  its  admirers, 
but  I  am  not  thereby  convinced  that  this  is  the  true  realm  of  music, 
for  my  aim  is  something  very  different.  I  know,  too,  that  that  is  the 
way  of  many  in  our  own  epoch,  but  neither  can  this  justify  for  me 
the  use  of  noise  in  music.  Sheer  orchestral  power  does  not  necessarily 
imply  either  grandeur  or  elevation. 

"If  we  look  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  technique,  the 
consequences  are  characteristic.  This  dynamic  urge  necessarily  dis- 
places the  balance  of  the  basic  function  in  the  orchestra.  The  strings, 
which  have  traditionally  furnished  the  basic  element,  can  no  longer  do 
so,  their  fortissimo  sonority  being  covered  when  the  composer  leans 
heavily  upon  the  brass  and  percussion.  In  this  way  the  whole  con- 
ception of  a  work  becomes  'brass,'  while  we  lose  the  charm,  the 
amiability,  even  the  passion,  of  the  stringed  instruments  and  their 
great  variety  of  expression.  We  are  aroused  but  not  exactly  happy, 
and  that  we  must  leave  a  concert  in  a  state  of  fatigue  is  in  itself  not  a 
favorable  sign. 

"As  for  my  symphony,  it  follows  the  classical  division  into  four 
parts  —  Allegro,  Scherzo,  Largo,  Allegro.  In  preserving  this  plan,  I 
have  also  followed  an  aesthetic  plan  which  my  conviction  dictates, 
and  this  conviction  is  that  a  work  of  art  must  not  transcend  the  limits 
of  its  possibility  in  expression.  I  lived  in  France  long  enough  to  learn 
what  is  the  significance  of  'measure.'  I  have  avoided  elements  which 
seem  to  me  alien  to  the  expressive  purpose  of  the  work.  The  basis  of 
the  orchestra  is  in  the  quintet  of  the  strings,  which  does  not  prevent 
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solo  passages  for  the  woodwinds,  while  the  brass  and  percussion  ful- 
fill their  due  part.  I  have  tried  to  find  new  sound  combinations  and 
to  elicit  from  the  orchestra  a  unified  sonority  in  spite  of  the  poly- 
phonic working  which  the  score  contains.  It  is  not  the  sonority  of  im- 
pressionism, nor  is  there  the  search  for  color,  which  rather  is  integral 
in  the  writing  and  the  formal  structure.  The  character  of  the  work 
is  calm  and  lyric." 

Martinu  is  remembered  by  his  Concerto  Grosso  for  chamber  or- 
chestra, composed  in  1938,  first  performed  at  these  concerts  November 
14,  1941,  and  repeated  January  2,  1942.  "La  Bagarre"  ("The 
Tumult")  also  had  its  first  performance  by  this  orchestra,  November 
18,  1927.  This  piece  commemorated  the  first  flight  of  Charles  Lind- 
bergh across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  "La  Symphonie"  (another  first  per- 
formance) was  played  December  14,  1928.  The  composer's  "Piece  for 
String  Quartet  with  Orchestra"  was  played  December  22,  1932. 

Other  orchestral  works  of  Martinu  include  "Three  Ricercari"  (1938); 
his  "Double  Concerto"  for  two  string  orchestras,  piano  and  timpani 
(1938);  "Serenade"  for  chamber  orchestra  (1930);  and  his  "Partita" 
for  strings  (1934).  There  are  two  Concertos  and  a  Concertino  for  piano; 
a  Concerto  for  Violin  with  string  orchestra,  piano  and  timpani,  and  a 
"Suite  Concertante"  for  violin;  "Duo  Concertante"  for  two  violins  and 
orchestra;  Concertos  for  harpsichord  and  chamber  orchestra,  for  flute, 
violin  and  orchestra,  and  for  piano  trio  with  strings.  A  late  work  is  a 
"Sinfonia"  for  piano  solo  and  small  orchestra    (1940). 

Operas  include  "Le  Soldat  et  la  Dancing  Girl"  (1928);  "Les  Larmes 
du  Couteau"  (1929);  "The  Miracle  of  Our  Lady"  (1936);  "Julietta" 
(1938);  and  "The  Day  of  Kindness."  Two  short  operas,  "The  Voice 
of  the  Forest"  and  "Comedy  on  a  Bridge,"  were  written  for  radio  per- 
formance. There  are  several  ballets:  "Istar";  "Who  is  the  Most  Power- 
ful in  the  World";  "Storm";  "Spalicek";  "Checkmating  the  King"; 
and  "The  Kitchen  Revue." 

The  chamber  music  includes  five  String  Quartets;  String  Quintet 
and  Piano  Quintet;  String  Sextet  (Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge 
award);  String  Trio;  Piano  Trio;  Sonata  da  camera  for  Violoncello 
and  small  orchestra,  and  Sonatas  for  several  combinations;  Wind 
Ensembles;  and  pieces  for  piano  solo. 

For  chorus  he  has  written  "La  Messe  aux  Champs  d'Honneur," 
Madrigals  (unaccompanied),  and  "Bouquet  of  Flowers"  for  chorus, 
solo  voices  and  orchestra. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

THE  INDIVIDUALITY  OF  KEYS 

By  P.  E.  Vernon,  MA.,  Ph.D. 

(From  the  Musical   Times,  London,  April,   1942) 


A  small  proportion  of  musicians,  perhaps  ten  per  cent,  definitely 
recognize  individual  characteristics  of  the  different  keys.  Their 
characterizations  take  various  forms.  A  few,  of  whom  Scriabin  and 
Rimsky-Korsakov  were  good  examples,  believe  that  each  key  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  specific  color.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Musical  Times, 
Mr.  Farjeon  described  his  own  color  scheme  and  summarized  the 
associations  of  several  of  his  students.  More  common  are  those  who, 
while  rejecting  the  notion  of  key  color,  yet  affirm  that  each  key  has 
its  distinctive  mood  or  character.  Others,  with  a  sense  of  absolute 
pitch,  clearly  distinguish  between  the  keys  although  they  do  not 
necessarily  assign  any  particular  emotional  quality  or  color  to  any  of 
them. 

Though  these  are  well-established  psychological  facts,  some  writers 
on  music  are  extremely  sceptical,  and  point  out  the  difficulties  of  find- 
ing any  physical  basis  for  this  individuality.  Thus  Sir  James  Jeans  has 
asserted  that  "the  special  qualities  of  individual  keys  exist  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  hearer."  And  Sir  Donald  Tovey  claimed  that,  "no 
composer  with  any  pretensions  to  mastery  ever  allowed  subjective 
ideas  of  key  to  get  in  his  way." 

Now  many  things  which  exist  only  in  the  imagination  are  none 
the  less  important  to  the  imaginer.  Jeans's  remark  would  apply,  for 
example,  to  the  beauty  of  music.  For  no  one  has  yet  discovered,  or 
is  likely  to  discover,  the  precise  physical  and  objective  characteristics 
of  a  piece  of  music  which  underlie  its  beauty.  Key  quality  resembles 
aesthetic  quality  also  in  that  different  musicians  often  express  widely 
divergent  opinions  about  it,  and  yet  also  show  a  certain  measure  of 
agreement. 

Some  insist  that  C  major  is  white  in  color,  others  that  it  is  red. 
Some  consider  E  major  to  be  very  sentimental,  others  attribute  to  it 
celestial  beauty.  Those  of  us  who  characterize  keys  are  apt  to  assume 
that  everyone  else  thinks  of  the  keys  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  (aesthetic 
judgments  are,  of  course,  equally  intolerant).  But  when  we  actually 
inquire  into  the  details  of  one  another's  schemes,  we  are  likely  to  find 
rather  more  disagreement  than  agreement.  However,  one  or  two  broad 
generalizations  are  permissible.  Apparently  the  majority  of  "colored 
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hearers"  tend  to  assign  pure  or  primary  colors  to  the  "simpler"  keys 
such  as  C,  G,  F,  etc,  and  to  regard  the  more  "complex"  keys,  those 
with  many  sharps  or  flats,  as  having  richer  or  more  mixed  colors.  Again, 
in  the  realm  of  emotions,  the  complex  keys  are  generally  described  as 
more  luscious,  harmonious,  or  mysterious,  less  pure  and  vigorous, 
than  the  simple  ones.  The  minor  keys  are  almost  always  considered  to 
be  more  melancholy  than  the  major.  It  can  also  be  stated  that  tonally 
related  keys  tend  to  be  similar  in  color  or  emotion,  whereas  keys 
which  are  adjacent  in  pitch  do  not  usually  resemble  one  another  in 
their  individual  qualities.  The  color  or  mood  of  C  major  is  more  like 
that  of  F  or  G  major  than  it  is  like  that  of  B  or  C  sharp. 

The  latter  generalization  applies  also  to  the  sense  of  absolute  pitch. 
Those  whose  capacity  for  recognizing  a  key  is  not  very  perfectly  de- 
veloped seem  to  be  more  apt  to  mix  up  C  with  G  than  C  with  C  sharp. 
One  more  link  between  absolute  pitch  and  key  character  is  worth 
mention.  Many  find  it  difficult  to  name  a  single,  isolated,  note,  but 
have  no  hesitation  in  identifying  the  note  when  it  forms  the  tonic 
of  a  major  or  minor  chord  or  scale,  or  of  a  piece  of  music  written 
predominantly  in  one  key.  Similarly  the  emotion  or  color  of  a  key 
is  manifest  only  when  the  tonality  is  strongly  established.  A  composi- 
tion which  does  not  possess  any  predominant  key  may  either  arouse  a 
shifting  flux  of  colors  or  emotions,  or  else  fail  to  give  any  definite 
impression. 

I  have  already  claimed  that  these  phenomena  may,  in  spite  of  their 
vagueness  and  inconsistency,  be  of  great  importance  to  some  listeners. 
We  are  genuinely  upset  when  well-known  music  is  transposed  a  semi- 
tone or  two,  up  or  down,  by  an  unaccompanied  choir,  by  a  gramo- 
phone played  too  fast  or  too  slow,  or  by  an  old-fashioned  piano  or 
harpsichord  tuned  to  an  unusual  pitch.  Occasionally  we  may  be  able  to 
tell  that  an  unknown  composition  is  being  played  or  sung  in  the 
wrong  key.  For  instance  a  sixteenth-century  service  ought  not  to  be 
in  F-sharp  or  D-flat.  Further,  we  believe  that  many  of  the  great  com- 
posers from  Bach  to  Handel  onwards  have  either  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly tended  to  conform  to  our  notions  of  key,  in  spite  of  Tovey's 
denial.  Although  there  are,  of  course,  innumerable  exceptions,  yet 
we  find  again  and  again  the  consistent  use  of  certain  keys  to  express 
certain  moods.  The  greatest  music  is,  to  us,  written  in  the  key  which 
is  most  appropriate  to  its  aesthetic  and  emotional  style.  Mr.  Roberts  has 
suggested  that  the  composer's  inspiration  comes  to  him  in  the  appro- 
priate key,  and  that  the  key  is  an  essential  part  of  the  original  musical 
idea. 

Another  point  which  is  of  considerable  importance  to  us  is  that  in 
a  well-balanced  concert  programme  the  sequence  of  keys  must  be  care- 
fully chosen.  Many  conductors,  or  instrumental  soloists,  seem  to  be 
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deaf  to  the  monotony  of  programmes  in  which  three-quarters  or  more 
of  the  compositions  are  in  the  same  key,  .which  therefore  give  us  the 
same  color  impressions  or  the  same  emotions  throughout.  Others  jump 
violently  from,  say,  C  major  to  B-flat  minor,  and  back  to  E  major, 
wrenching  our  feelings  by  doing  so.  Many  musical  people  who  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  characterize  or  color  each  key  individually  are  never- 
theless decidedly  sensitive  to  this  aspect  of  tonality. 

The  origin  of  color  associations,  or  synesthesia  (to  use  the  technical 
term),  is  very  obscure.  Psychologists  have  studied  it  but  have  not 
reached  any  definite  conclusion.  But  the  source  of  many  of  the  com- 
mon emotional  characterizations  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  What  I 
have  called  the  simpler  keys  naturally  tend  to  suggest  greater  strength 
and  purity  because  they  are  the  keys  in  which  most  of  the  music  of 
the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth  centuries  was  written.  So-called  romantic 
composers  used  many  more  accidentals  and  more  complex  keys  for  the 
expression  of  their  more  variegated  and  turgid  emotions.  The  adop- 
tion of  minor  keys  for  melancholy  compositions  and  for  songs  with 
mournful  words  has  been  an  almost  universal  convention  for  over  two 
hundred  years.  C  major  may  in  addition  derive  its  strength  from  out- 
standing compositions  in  this  key,  such  as  "Die  Meistersinger"  Over- 
ture, the  "Jupiter"  Symphony,  and  much  of  Haydn's  "Creation." 
For  many  people  C  minor  acquires  its  tragic  and  tempestuous  charac- 
ter from  Beethoven's  fifth  Symphony;  E  major  probably  gets  its  cloy- 
ing nature  from  Mendelssohn's  frequent  use  of  it,  and  Chopin's  third 
Etude;  D  major  cannot  help  becoming  associated  with  triumphant 
music,  because  it  was  the  best  key  for  trumpets  and  drums  in  Bach's 
and  Handel's  day,  and  was  therefore  adopted  by  them  in  most  of  their 
biggest  choruses.  Any  other  music  in  D  major  tends  to  re-evoke  the 
same  feelings,  although  actually  many  later  composers  have  used  it  in 
quite  different  moods  (e.g.  Beethoven's  and  Brahms's  violin  con- 
certos). B  minor  naturally  has  the  contrasting  characteristics  of  earn- 
estness or  melancholy,  since  it  precedes  or  follows  so  many  D  major 
choruses  and  sinfonias,  and  the  impression  is  reinforced  by  several 
more  recent  compositions  such  as  Tchaikovsky's  sixth  Symphony  and 
Franck's  Prelude,  Choral  and  Fugue. 

There  is  no  need  to  continue  this  list.  Any  musician  who  charac- 
terizes keys  has  at  various  times  been  greatly  moved  by  various  works, 
and  has  probably  associated  the  dominant  characteristics  of  such 
works  with  their  keys.  Though  the  impressions  made  by  particular 
works  may  have  faded,  the  qualities  which  he  now  assigns  to  the  keys 
are  a  synthesis  of  the  qualities  of  all  the  works  which  have  contributed. 
Probably  no  two  of  us  agree  exactly  in  our  characterizations  because 
the  outstanding  musical  enthusiasms  of  our  lives  have  differed.  These 
associations  are  examples  of  what  psychologists,  following  MacDougall, 
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call  sentiments.  They  may  be  dubbed  "subjective,"  but  they  are  just 
as  real  as  any  of  our  other  sentiments,  such  as  patriotism,  radicalism, 
likes  and  dislikes  for  various  sorts  of  food,  and  so  on. 

Calling  them  subjective,  however,  merely  obscures  the  exceedingly 
difficult  problem  of  their  underlying  physical  basis.  To  take  an 
analogy:  I  happen  to  posses  subjective  sentiments  of  disliking  Gorgon- 
zola  cheese,  and  liking  Roquefort.  Many  people  do  not  share  these 
prejudices;  others  may  not  even  distinguish  the  two  cheeses.  Yet  there 
must  be  some  objective,  chemical  difference  between  them,  for  me  to 
be  able  to  differentiate  them.  Similarly,  many  musicians  hear  no 
difference  between  C  and  C  sharp  major,  or  disagree  with  my  views 
of  their  characters.  Yet  some  objective,  physical  difference  between 
C  and  C  sharp  must  exist  to  enable  me  to  identify  them  with  my 
sense  of  absolute  pitch,  or  to  impute  individual  characters  to  them. 
Doubtless  the  difference  is  only  a  slight  one,  otherwise  everybody 
would  recognize  it  and  would  tend  to  agree  fairly  closely  about  key 
characters  —  much  as  everybody  recognizes  the  difference  between  fresh 
and  sour  milk  and  generally  prefers  the  former. 

At  first  sight  the  difference  would  naturally  seem  to  be  one  of  pitch. 
But  what  de  we  mean  by  pitch?  Hardly  the  vibration  rate  or  frequency 
of  the  sound-waves,  since,  as  is  well  known,  the  sound-wave  frequency 
of  the  note  we  call  A  has  varied  all  the  way  from  370  to  567  vibra- 
tions a  second  during  the  past  few  centuries:  that  is  from  about  a 
minor  third  below  to  a  major  third  above  our  present  standard  of  439. 
The  sound-wave  frequency  of  A  is  believed  to  have  been  fairly  uniform 
from  Purcell's  to  Schubert's  time,  but  it  was  roughly  a  semitone  lower 
than  modern  concert  pitch  —  the  so-called  new  Philharmonic  pitch  or 
French  diapason  normal.  Even  today  many  brass  bands  play  about  a 
semitone  above  this  standard,  and  some  old  pianos  are  tuned  as  much 
as  a  tone  higher  or  lower. 

This  must  mean  that  the  individual  qualities  of  A  belong,  not  to 
the  particular  frequency  of  439,  but  to  the  note  called  A,  to  whose 
frequency  we  happen  to  have  become  accustomed.  Although  we  be- 
lieve that  Beethoven  attributed  to  the  key  of  C  some  of  the  qualities 
which  we  attribute  to  it,  yet  we  must  admit  that  the  frequency  of 
Beethoven's  C  was  actually  close  to  that  of  the  note  which  we  call  B, 
whose  qualities  are  entirely  different.  A  brass  band  player  whose 
musical  experience  is  obtained  chiefly  from  instruments  tuned  a  semi- 
tone sharp  will  recognize  as  C,  and  attribute  the  C  character  to  what 
we  call  C  sharp.  If  the  reader  asks  what  happens  when  we  hear  a  piano 
or  choir  performing  at  a  pitch  Juilf  a  semitone  below  A  =  439,  the 
answer  is  that  we  rather  uneasily  identify  its  A  as  our  A  ;  or,  if  it  is 
slightly  flatter,  we  identify  it  as  our  A  flat  ;  or  else  we  give  it  up  and 
admit  that  it  is  between  the  two.  Fortunately,  the  new  Philharmonic 
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standard  is  so  nearly  universal  nowadays  that  most  of  us  are  able  to 
settle  down  to  a  single  standard.  Also,  my  own  experience  with  a  low- 
pitched  piano  suggests  that  we  can  fairly  quickly  readjust  our  level, 
accept  a  fresh  series  of  frequencies,  and  attribute  to  them  the  same 
qualities  as  to  the  old. 

(To   be   concluded) 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Up.  55 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at   Bonn,  December   i6(?),   1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,   two   trumpets,   timpani   and   strings. 

The  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  •  Paul  Henry  Lang,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 
ment at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
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First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"* 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring"  fol- 
lowing "Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as- 
sertions of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  "Eroica"  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 
very  month  of  the   Heiligenstadt  Will.   In   this   sense,   the   idealized 


*  "I   am  not  satisfied,"   said  Beethoven  to   Krumpholz   in    1802,    "with   my   works   up   to   the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road." 


(Earttnjt?  Ball    •    Nnu  fork 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Second    Pair   of  Concerts 

Thursday  Evening,  January  / 
Saturday  Afternoon,  January  9 
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heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret 
tragedy;  not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Bee- 
thoven were  quite  instinctive. 

As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  the  fair  copy 
in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring 
of  1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 
vention and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 
forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard-of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.* 

Certain  definitely  established  facts,  as  well  as  legends  based  on  the 
sometimes  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends,  surround  Beethoven's 
programmistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told 
how  in  the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  completed  sheets  upon  Bee- 
thoven's work  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi 
van  Beethoven"  at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he  told 
Beethoven  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  "First  Consul"  had  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor,  the  composer  flew  into  a  rage,  and  tore  the  title 
page  in  two.  Schindler  confirms  this  tale,  having  heard  it  from  Count 
Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  manuscript  copy  (not  in  Beethoven's  script, 
but  freely  marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down  to  posterity  ana 
which  is  now  at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellshaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.  It  reads:  "Sinfonia  Grande  —  Intitu- 
lata  Bonaparte  —  804  in  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van  Beethoven  — 
Sinfonia  3,   Op.  55."  The  words   "Intitulata  Bonaparte"  have  been 

*  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica:  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  hour  long,  it  will  be  found  short  enough!"  And  so  he 
did,  with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  audi- 
ences, when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  (and  later  to  the  score)  of  the  "Eroica": 
"Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a 
concerto.  If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 
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blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead  pencil, 
now  barely  discernible,  Beethoven  has  written:  "Geschrieben  auf  Bona- 
parte." Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26,  1804, 
offering  them  "a  new  grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  obbligato 
horns.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public.  I  should  like  you 
instead  of  printing  only  parts,  to  publish  it  in  score/'*  The  symphony 
"written  on  Bonaparte"  was  finally  published  as  "Sinfonia  Eroica, 
composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  Man." 

Beethoven  could  not  have  had  a  very  explicit  idea  of  Napoleon 
when  he  composed  this  score.  The  music  is  as  far  from  literal  as  all 
that  he  wrote.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement  is  the 
heroism  of  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a 
strength  which  exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled  with 
hushed  mystery,  has  no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in 
Beethoven's  thoughts  as  artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in 
the  middle  portion  sweeps  inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion. 
The  shouting  triumph  of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy, 
crushing  feet;  it  is  a  jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  Finales  of  the  Fifth  or  Ninth  Symphonies.  The  heroism 
found  in  the  "Eroica"  runs  like  a  vein  through  Beethoven's  music, 
varying  in  intensity  but  never  in  kind.  It  is  a  heroism  suggestive 
of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  humanity,  which  it  liberates  and 
deifies.  It  illuminates  the  characters  of  Egmont  or  Leonore,  while 
transcending  and  surviving  them.  It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  applied 
to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his  bloody  exploits.  Beethoven 
may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he  was  to 
have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread  in 
Napoleon's  wake. 

The  recorded  opinions  of  early  performances  have  been  many  times 
quoted  for  the  delight  of  succeeding  generations.  Among  several  pri- 
vate or  semi-private  performances  in  Vienna  in  the  year  1805  was  one 
in  January,  at  the  house  of  the  banker  Herr  von  Wurth.  A  reviewer 
was  present  and  wrote  of  it  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung. 
Whereas  he  called  the  First  Symphony  "a  glorious  art-creation"  with 
"an  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas  treated  in  the  most,  splen- 
did and  graceful  style,  with  coherence,  order  and  clearness  reigning 
throughout,"  the  new  symphony  was  "virtually  a  daring  wild  fantasia, 
of  inordinate  length  and  extreme  difficulty  of  execution."  The  writer 
found  passages  of  beauty  and  force,  "but,"  he  said,  "the  work  seems 
often  to  become  lost  in  utter  confusion. "f  He  finally  condemned  the 

*  Nevertheless  the  parts  only  were  published  in  1806.  The  printed  score  did   not  appear  until 
1820 

t  Instead  of   the   word    "work"    he  might   have   substituted    "critic." 
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score  as  "odd  and  harsh,"  and  expressed  his  preference  for  a  symphony 
by  Eberl  in  the  same  key.  It  was  at  the  first  public  performance,  on 
April  7,  that  Beethoven,  conducting,  found  himself  at  odds  with  the 
orchestra  in  the  vigorous,  syncopated  chords  of  the  first  movement,  and 
had  to  begin  again.  Ries  tells  how,  at  a  first  rehearsal,  "which  was  hor- 
rible," he  thought  the  horn  had  made  a  false  entrance  in  the  famous 
passage  where  the  composer,  indulging  an  "evil  whim"  ("bose 
Laune")  introduces  the  principal  theme  in  the  original  key  against 
the  dominant  B-flat  —  A-flat  of  the  strings.  "I  stood  beside  Beethoven, 
and  thinking  that  a  blunder  had  been  made,  I  said:  'Can't  the  damned 
hornist  count?  —  it  sounds  infamously  false!'  I  think  I  came  pretty 
close  to  receiving  a  box  on  the  ear.  Beethoven  did  not  forgive  the  slip 
for  a  long  time." 

Schindler  tells  us  that  the  Symphony  was  officially  considered  at 
the  Prague  Konservatorium  a  "dangerously  immoral  composition" 
("sittenverderbendes  Werk"),  but  the  Prague  public  took  the  "Eroica" 
to  its  heart  nevertheless.  The  symphony  found  its  way  to  the  Gewand 
haus  concerts  at  Leipzig  on  January  29,  1807,  when  the  printed  pro- 
gramme attempted  to  enlighten  the  public  in  this  fashion:  "Grand 
heroic  symphony  composed  by  Beethoven,  and  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Leipzig.  (1)  A  fiery  and  splendid  Allegro;  (2)  a  sublime,  solemn 
Funeral  March;  (3)  an  impetuous  Scherzando;  (4)  a  grand  Finale  in 
the  strict  style."  The  symphony  apparently  lived  up  to  its  adjectives 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Leipzigers  —  it  was  repeated  twice  within  ten 
months.  First  performed  in  England,  February  21,  1814,  the  Symphony, 
on  each  reappearance,  was  greeted  with  acerbities  for  some  years.  A 
choice  one,  dated  1827,  is  quoted  by  Sir  George  Grove:  "The  Sym- 
phony ought  to  have  ended  with  the  March,  the  impression  of  which 
was  entirely  obliterated  by  the  ill-suited  Minuet  which  follows."  Grove 
also  tells  how  Habeneck  succeeded,  about  1825,  m  introducing  the 
"Eroica"  to  a  skeptical  Paris.  "His  experiences  with  the  Second  Sym- 
phony had  warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  caution,  and  accordingly 
he  invited  the  principal  members  of  his  band  to  dinner,  and  'to  make 
a  little  music,'  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  The  'little  music'  consisted  of  the 
'Eroica'  and  Seventh  Symphonies,  which ,  seem  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  these  gentlemen  on  that  day  ('the  better  the  day  the  better 
the  deed')  for  the  first  time;  and,  thanks  to  the  opportune  time  of  the 
ruse,  to  have  produced  a  favourable  effect  on  the  band.  'Under  these 
new  conditions  we  found,'  says  one  of  the  orchestra,  'that  these  two 
Symphonies  contained  some  tolerable  passages,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing length,  incoherence,  and  want  of  connection  they  were  not  unlikely 
to  be  effective.'  " 

[copyrighted] 
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THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  •—  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
I  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 
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Thursday  Evening,  January  7 
Saturday  Afternoon,  January  9 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season,  1942-1943] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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THE  NEEDS  OF  A  GREAT  ORCHESTRA 


To  guarantee  the  musical  standards  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  to  bring  the  best  in  orchestral  music  within  the 
reach  of  the  greatest  possible  number  is  a  great  social  service 
that  necessarily  entails  an  operating  deficit. 

The  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  was  formed  several  years  ago 
in  order  that  those  generous  citizens  who  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  service  might  have  a  medium  through  which  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Orchestra. 

Membership  in  the  Friends  consists  of  those  who  make  con- 
tributions in  either  large  or  small  amounts  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  now  throughout  the  cities  in  which  the  Orchestra 
appears  2,355  Friends  (of  which  an  even  100  are  now  enrolled 
from  New  York  and  Brooklyn.) 

Will  you  join  today  and  help  us  meet  our  goal  of  4,000 
Friends? 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


To  the  Trustees  of 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1 942-43  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ 

for  the  current  support  of  the  Orchestra,   covered  by  cheque 
herewith  or  payable  on - 

Name 

Address 

Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra,  Inc. 


Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law 
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Fifty-Seventh  Season"  in  New  York 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


SECOND  EVENING  CONCERT 
THURSDAY,  January   7 


The  date  of  the  third  evening  concert  in  this   series  has  been  changed 
from  Friday,  February  12,  to  Sunday,  February  14 


Programme 

Corelli Sarabande,   Gigue   and   Badinerie 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 

Martinu Symphony  No.    1 

I.  Moderato:   poco  piu  mosso 

II.  Allegro;  Trio:  poco  moderato 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op,  67 

I.     Allegro  con  brio 
II.    Andante  con  moto 
III.  <  Allegro:    Trio 
IV.  (  Allegro 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Libraiy, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SUITE    (SARABANDE  -  GIGUE  -  BADINERIE) 
By  Arcangelo  Corelli 

Born  at  Fusignano,  near  Imola,  Italy,  February  17    (?),  1653;  died  at  Rome, 

January  8,  1713 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 


Corelli  wrote  five  sets  of  sonatas,  each  containing  twelve  numbers,  and  as  a  sixth 
opus  a  set  of  concerti  grossi.  His  Opus  5,  consisting  of  twelve  sonatas  for  violin, 
with  basso  continuo  ("Suonate  a  Violono  e  Violone  o  Cembalo")  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1700.  Corelli's  famous  violin  piece,  "La  Folia,"  in  itself  an  arrangement 
of  a  traditional  air,  is  in  the  last  sonata  of  this  series.  Ettore  Pinelli  (1843-1915) 
has  chosen  three  movements  from  these  sonatas  for  the  present  suite. 

Corelli  was  a  personage  of  widespread  fame  in  his  day.  The  partic- 
ulars of  his  career  are  largely  fabulous,  and  little  is  known  of  his 
early  life.  Various  anecdotes  about  him  have  been  handed  down,  each 
always  quoted  with  an  appendage  of  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  the  prime  spirit  in  the  development  of 
music  by  bowed  instruments  when  instrumental  music  found  its  first 
full  flowering  in  seventeenth-century  Italy.  If  his  was  not  a  profoundly 
original  talent,  he  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  art  of  violin  playing 
by  his  example  as  virtuoso,  to  solo  and  concerted  music  by  his  com- 
positions, published  and  widely  circulated  in  his  time? 

Of  his  earlier  years  little  is  known,  save  that  he  studied  violin  with 
Giovanni  Benvenuti  at  Bologna,  composition  with  Matteo  Simonelli 
at  Rome.  He  became  a  player  in  the  Capranica  Theatre  Orchestra  in 
Rome  as  a  youth  of  eighteen.  It  is  said  that  in  the  ensuing  years  he 
exhibited  his  skill  before  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  Munich,  the  Elec- 
tor George  at  Hanover;  the  tale  is  told  that  when  he  visited  Paris  the 
jealous  Lulli  stirred  up  so  much  talk  against  him  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  (this  was  denied  by  Fetis).  In  1682  he  settled  at  Rome,  and 
as  first  musician  to  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni  became  forthwith  the  shin 
ing  light  of  musical  culture  in  that  capital.  A  celebrity  who  held  a 
similar  position  at  the  court  of  Naples  was  the  elder  Scarlatti.  Dr. 
Burney  relates  an  anecdote  which  he  learned  from  "a  very  particular 
and  intelligent  friend,"  who  had  it  from  Geminiani,  who  many  years 
before  had  been  Corelli's  pupil.  Burney's  roundabout  information  is 
to  the  effect  that  Corelli,  visiting  the  Neapolitan  court,  made  a  glar- 
ing error  in  performance  in  which  Alessandro  Scarlatti  had  to  set 
him  straight.  That,  in  the  midst  of  a  performance  of  one  of  his  last 
adagios,  "the  king,  being  tired,  quitted  the  room  to  the  great  morti- 
fication of  Corelli."  Returning  to  Rome,  he  found  his  fame  somewhat 
supplanted  by  an  upstart  musician  by  the  name  of  Valentini,  and 
was  thrown   into   "such  a  state   of  melancholy   and  chagrin   as   was 
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thought,"  said  Geminiani,  "to  have  hastened  his  death."  Dying  a 
wealthy  man,  Corelli  made  the  grand  gesture  of  bequeathing  his  en- 
tire fortune,  which  has  been  variously  named  as  the  equivalent  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  together 
with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  to  his  patron.  The  Cardinal  saw 
his  Christian  duty,  and  handed  the  "saint-seducing  gold"  to  Corelli's 
poor  relatives.  The  pictures  his  conscience  permitted  him  to  retain. 
Corelli  has  been  described  as  "modest,  amiable,  simple  in  his  ways 
of  life,  almost  shabbily  dressed,  always  going  on  foot  instead  of  taking 
a  carriage."  But  there  is  no  lack  of  extravagant  praise  from  his  con- 
temporaries. One  of  his  countrymen  called  him  "II  vixtuosissimo  di 
violino  e  vero  Orfeo  di  nostri  tempi/'  and  George  Mattheson,  in  Ger- 
many, named  him  "the  prince  of  all  musicians."  His  pupil, 
Geminiani,  issued  a  more  considered  judgment.  "His  merit  was  not 
depth  of  learning  like  that  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  nor  great  fancy  or 
rich  invention  in  melody  or  harmony,  but  a  nice  ear  and  most  delicate 
taste  which  led  him  to  select  the  most  pleasing  harmonies  and  melodies, 
and  to  construct  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  most  delightful  effect 
upon  the  ear." 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.   1 

By  Bohuslav  Martin u 

Born  December  18,  1890,  at  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


The  first  movement  was  completed  at  Jamaica  (Long  Island)  last  June.  The 
Scherzo  and  Largo  were  written  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  in  July,  and  the  last 
part  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  in  July  and  August.  (Mr.  Martinu  was  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.)  The  score  was  completed  at  Manomet, 
Massachusetts,  on  September  1.  The  symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Kousse- 
vitzky  Music  Foundation  and  is  dedicated  to  Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky,  in  whose 
memory  the  Foundation  Avas  made. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  two  harps,  bass  drum,  tambourine, 
triangle,  piano  and  strings. 

Having  composed  a  symphony  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Martinu  has 
kindly  supplied,  in  lieu  of  a  detailed  analysis,   his  convictions 
about  this  form: 

''The  form  of  the  symphony  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  coiitem 
porary  composers.  The  century  past  has  left  us  a  form  well  established 
not  only  in  structure  but  in  its  content  of  elevated  expression  and 
grandeur.  The  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  has  been  an  example. 
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The  Romantic  and  post-Romantic  epochs  have  added  a  further  and 
a  very  earnest  ideology  —  a  sentiment  tragic,  pathetic,  even  grandilo- 
quent, have  placed  the  symphony  at  the  highest  level  of  musical  com- 
position. It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  dispute  this  natural  and 
logical  position.  I  wish  only  to  clarify  a  certain  conviction  which  has 
resulted  from  the  development  of  the  form  in  our  time.  In  spite  of 
several  attempts  of  contemporary  composers  to  change  the  structure, 
to  find  another  solution  in  writing  a  symphony  in  a  single  movement, 
in  five  parts,  etc.,  its  essential  nature  remains  unchanged,  with  rare 
exceptions.  There  enter  here  the  problems  which  disturb  the  com- 
poser when  he  begins  a  work  and  when  he  assembles  his  musical, 
ideological  and  technical  material. 

"To  forestall  misinterpretation  of  my  remarks  and  to  avoid  seeming 
dogmatic,  I  should  like  to  offer  as  my  own  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments with  which  I  have  undertaken  the  present  work.  The  large 
proportions,  the  expansive  form  of  the  symphony  necessarily  force 
the  composer  to  put  himself  on  a  high  plane.  The  concept  of  elevated 
thought  is  certainly  incontestable,  the  question  really  becoming  what 
we  consider  elevated  thought  to  be.  What  I  maintain  as  my  deepest 
conviction  is  the  essential  nobility  of  thoughts  and  things  which  are 
quite  simple  and  which,  not  explained  in  high-sounding  words  and 
abstruse  phrases,  still  hold  an  ethical  and  human  significance.  It  is 
possible  that  my  thoughts  dwell  upon  objects  or  events  of  an  almost 
everyday  simplicity  familiar  to  everyone  and  not  exclusively  to  cer- 
tain great  spirits.  They  may  be  so  simple  as  to  pass  almost  unnoticed 
but  may  still  contain  a  deep  meaning  and  afford  great  pleasure  to 
humanity,  which,  without  them,  would  find  life  pale  and  flat.  It 
could  also  be  that  these  things  permit  us  to  go  through  lite  more 
easily,  and,  if  one  gives  them  due  place,  touch  the  highest  plane  of 
thought.  One  must  also  recognize  the  truth  that  a  work  so  great  and 
weighty  as  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  could  have  been  con- 
ceived only  at  a  certain  moment  in  history  with  the  concurrence  of 
certain  conditions,  and  could  not  have  been  written  just  by  any  one 
and  just  at  any  time.  A  different  point  of  view  could  falsify  creative 
activity  at  the  start,  and  could  force  the  composer  into  a  tragic  and 
pathetic  attitude,  which  would  result  in  nothing  else  than  a  'tour  de 
force.'  It  is  possible  a  priori  for  intended  tragedy  and  pathos  to  be  not 
tragic  at  all,  and  every  composer  must  be  wary  of  false  magnitude. 
Each  composer  and  each  creator  of  our  epoch  feels  himself,  to  a 
certain  extent,  obliged  to  espouse  sentiments  of  grandeur  and  tragedy. 
But  this  is  no  natural  human  feeling.  I  have  long  pondered  over  this 
question,  and  should  like  here  to  note  its  consequences  upon  the 
course  of  music.  The  tendency,  the  desire  to  be  greater  than  one  is, 
can  lead  directly  to  an  emphasis  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  es- 
sentially musical.  Overemphasis  can  certainly  strain  the  limits  of 
music  and  sound,  and  by  sound  I  mean  dynamics.  One  inevitably 
comes  to  the  point  where  the  actual  instruments  can  no  longer  support 
the  weight  of  an  expression  which  exaggerates  dynamism;  they  cannot 
support  this  expression  and  still  keep  faith  with  certain  aesthetic  laws 
which  we  rightly  prize.  Even  the  natural  capacity  of  our  ears  and 
nerves  is  strained.  There  is  still  another  grave  consequence  which 
dynamics  conceal:  the  tendency  to  mask  a  lack  of  real  music  and  to 
replace  it  with  noise.  The  result  adds  nothing  to  the  true  beauty  of 
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the  art,  for  the  sheer  excitation  of  the  nerves  cannot  be  the  just 
aesthetic  goal.  I  am  aware  that  this  way  of  expression  has  its  admirers, 
but  I  am  not  thereby  convinced  that  this  is  the  true  realm  of  music, 
for  my  aim  is  something  very  different.  I  know,  too,  that  that  is  the 
way  of  many  in  our  own  epoch,  but  neither  can  this  justify  for  me 
the  use  of  noise  in  music.  Sheer  orchestral  power  does  not  necessarily 
imply  either  grandeur  or  elevation. 

"If  we  look  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  technique,  the 
consequences  are  characteristic.  This  dynamic  urge  necessarily  dis- 
places the  balance  of  the  basic  function  in  the  orchestra.  The  strings, 
which  have  traditionally  furnished  the  basic  element,  can  no  longer  do 
so,  their  fortissimo  sonority  being  covered  when  the  composer  leans 
heavily  upon  the  brass  and  percussion.  In  this  way  the  whole  con- 
ception of  a  work  becomes  'brass,'  while  we  lose  the  charm,  the 
amiability,  even  the  passion,  of  the  stringed  instruments  and  their 
great  variety  of  expression.  We  are  aroused  but  not  exactly  happy, 
and  that  we  must  leave  a  concert  in  a  state  of  fatigue  is  in  itself  not  a 
favorable  sign. 

"As  for  my  symphony,  it  follows  the  classical  division  into  four 
parts  —  A llegro,  Scherzo,  Largo,  Allegro.  In  preserving  this  plan,  I 
have  also  followed  an  aesthetic  plan  which  my  conviction  dictates, 
and  this  conviction  is  that  a  work  of  art  must  not  transcend  the  limits 
of  its  possibility  in  expression.  I  lived  in  France  long  enough  to  learn 
what  is  the  significance  of  'measure.'  I  have  avoided  elements  which 
seem  to  me  alien  to  the  expressive  purpose  of  the  work.  The  basis  of 
the  orchestra  is  in  the  quintet  of  the  strings,  which  does  hot  prevent 
solo  passages  for  the  woodwinds,  while  the  brass  and  percussion  ful- 
fill their  due  part.  I  have  tried  to  find  new  sound  combinations  and 
to  elicit  from  the  orchestra  a  unified  sonority  in  spite  of  the  poly- 
phonic working  which  the  score  contains.  It  is  not  the  sonority  of  im- 
pressionism, nor  is  there  the  search  for  color,  which  rather  is  integral 
in  the  writing  and  the  formal  structure.  The  character  of  the  work 
is  calm  and  lyric." 

Martinu  is  remembered  by  his  Concerto  Grosso  for  chamber  or- 
chestra, composed  in  1938,  first  performed  at  these  concerts  November 
14,  1941,  and  repeated  January  2,  1942.  "La  Bagarre"  ("The 
Tumult")  also  had  its  first  performance  by  this  orchestra,  November 
18,  1927.  This  piece  commemorated  the  first  flight  of  Charles  Lind- 
bergh across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  "La  Symphonie"  (another  first  per- 
formance) was  played  December  14,  1928.  The  composer's  "Piece  for 
String  Quartet  with  Orchestra"  was  played  December  22,  1932. 

Other  orchestral  works  of  Martinu  include  "Three  Ricercari"  (1938); 
his  "Double  Concerto"  for  two  string  orchestras,  piano  and  timpani 
(1938);  "Serenade"  for  chamber  orchestra  (1930);  and  his  "Partita" 
for  strings  (1934).  There  are  two  Concertos  and  a  Concertino  for  piano; 
a  Concerto  for  Violin  with  string  orchestra,  piano  and  timpani,  and  a 
"Suite  Concertante"  for  violin;  "Duo  Concertante"  for  two  violins  and 
orchestra;  Concertos  for  harpsichord  and  chamber  orchestra,  for  flute, 
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violin  and  orchestra,  and  for  piano  trio  with  strings.  A  late  work  is  a 
"Sinfonia"  for  piano  solo  and  small  orchestra   (1940). 

Operas  include  "Le  Soldat  et  la  Dancing  Girl"  (1928);  "Les  Larmes 
du  Coutean"  (1929);  "The  Miracle  of  Our  Lady"  (1936);  "Julietta" 
(1938);  and  "The  Day  of  Kindness."  Two  short  operas,  "The  Voice 
of  the  Forest"  and  "Comedy  on  a  Bridge,"  were  written  for  radio  per- 
formance. There  are  several  ballets:  "Istar";  "Who  is  the  Most  Power- 
ful in  the  World";  "Storm";  "Spalicek";  "Checkmating  the  King"; 
and  "The  Kitchen  Revue." 

The  chamber  music  includes  five  String  Quartets;  String  Quintet 
and  Piano  Quintet;  String  Sextet  (Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge 
award);  String  Trio;  Piano  Trio;  Sonata  da  camera  for  Violoncello 
and  small  orchestra,  and  Sonatas  for  several  combinations;  Wind 
Ensembles;  and  pieces  for  piano  solo. 

For  chorus  he  has  written  "La  Messe  aux  Champs  d'Honneur," 
Madrigals  (unaccompanied),  and  "Bouquet  of  Flowers"  for  chorus, 
solo  voices  and  orchestra. 

I  COPYRIGHTED  | 


BOHUSLAV  MARTINU 
By  Pierre  Octave  Ferroud 


The  highly  talented  and  promising  French  composer  Ferroud  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in  his  thirty-sixth  year  (August  ij, 
1936).  On  September  15  there  appeared  in  the  li  Schweitzer  ische 
Musikzeitung"  a  posthumous  monograph  upon  Martinu  and  his 
music,  entitled  "Bohuslav  Martinu,  A  Great  Musician  of  Today." 
This  article  was  reprinted  in  Paris  and  in  London.  It  is  here  pub- 
lished peril  a  ps  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  in  the  translation 
made  for  "The  Chesteri/in." 

Viewing  the  strange  world  in  which  we  live,  the  surprising  turns 
of  international  politics,  the  sudden  change  of  countersigns  in 
the  various  branches  of  art  and,  speaking  generally,  the  confused 
struggle  which  has  persisted,  in  spite  of  the  best  intentions,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  in  the  minds  of  men,  —  a  humorist  said  recently, 
it  seemed  to  him  as  though  he  were  present  at  some  carnival,  so  im- 
perfectly did  the  appearance  of  people  and  things  agree  with  their 
real  existence. 
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And  it  is  just  because  the  conditions  of  life  tend  to  grow  more 
complicated  rather,  than  more  simple,  just  because  it  is  ever  becom- 
ing more  difficult  to  find  one's  unclouded  way—  (our  humorist' - 
carnival  would  seem  to  be  played  on  a  terrace  by  the  shores  of  an 
autumnal  sea,  with  Venetian  lanterns  dimly  fading)  —  for  these 
reasons  and  for  others,  we  think  it  is  idle  to  claim  that,  as  far  as 
music  is  concerned,  a  disordered  state  of  things  prevails;  there  are, 
on  the  contrary,  many  signs  which,  normally,  should  prevent  us  from 
losing  courage. 

I  must  ask  my  reader's  forgiveness  for  thus  pursuing  general  con- 
siderations, instead  of  coming  straightway  to  the  matter  in  hand;  but 
as  the  study  of  the  character  and  personality  of  Bohuslav  Martinu 
must  be  separated  from  the  contingencies  of  confusion  which  sur- 
round him,  I  cannot  reasonably  enter  on  my  task  without  a  few  pre- 
cautionary measures. 

Let  us  take  the  way  of  analogy,  and  state  at  the  outset  that,  in 
features,  the  young  Czech  composer  resembles  the  majority  of  the 
great  artists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  the  poets  and  musicians 
of  central  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  centuries,  —  men  vowed  to  fulfil  their  life's  work  surrounded 
by  storms,  forced  by  circumstances  to  grow  indifferent  to  fortune, 
though  she  would  wrest  them  from  their  toil.  A  troubled  epoch  de- 
mands but  a  slight  increase  in  application;  yet  it  is  false  to  believe 
that,  to  create  a  work,  all  real  artists  need  that  tranquillity  of  which 
history  offers  so  few  examples,  whether  it  be  in  the  age  of  Pericles 
or  Augustus,  at  the  height  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  or  the  Vic- 
torian era. 

Physically,  with  his  untroubled  eyes  of  an  idealist,  his  high  stature, 
his  voice  both  weak  and  timid,  and  that  reserve  of  manner  well  in 
keeping  with  his  extreme  moderation  in  speech,  Bohuslav  Martinu 
is  the  type  of  man  who  has  taken  his  stand  once  for  all  against  the 
struggles  of  daily  life,  and  adapts  himself  to  conditions  in  a  philo- 
sophical manner.  You  will  doubtless  tell  me  that,  in  these  days,  every- 
one does  so,  and  that  all  young  composers,  even  the  most  gifted, 
have  to  encounter  the  snares  of  fortune.  I  reply  in  turn  that  fate 
could  not  possibly  have  heaped  more  discouragement  on  Bohuslav 
Martinu,  endeavoring  to  profit  by  a  nature  gentle  and  little  in- 
clined to  dispute;  and  if  fate  has  not  succeeded  in  overthrowing  him, 
if  on  the  contrary  he  has  ignored  its  onslaughts,  it  is  because  he  has 
been  imbued  with  that  virtue  which  Horace  admired  and  thanks 
to  which  a  fearless  man  makes  a  pedestal  of  the  ruins  on  which  he 
is  hoisted. 

Bohuslav  Martinu  has  the  wanderer's  disposition  and  is  at  home 
evervwhere.  On  completing  his  violin  studies  at   the  Prague  Conser- 
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vatoire  —  which  gained  him  a  membership  in  the  Czech  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  which  he  retained  for  several  years  —  he  began  to  feel  the 
call  of  composition,  but  as  no  course  existed  in  Prague  at  that  time, 
he  had  to  study  long  alone. 

It  was  only  after  the  war  that  he  asked  the  advice  of  Josef  Suk 
and  established  himself  in  Paris  in  1922,  where  he  was  trained  by 
Albert  Roussel.  From  that  moment  he  unconsciously  adopted  an 
independent  attitude,  compelled  to  face  a  new  existence,  and  sacri- 
ficing —  temporarily  at  least  —  those  advantages  which  he  might  have 
enjoyed  by  dedicating  his  activities  to  the  service  of  his  young  country. 
His  life,  henceforth  spent  between  his  own  Czechoslovakia  and 
Paris  where,  in  spite  of  his  natural  reserve,  he  was  very  kindly 
treated,  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  work  as  a  musician.-  He  writes 
generally  with  great  ease;  speedily  vet  with  exactitude.  Hardly  is  the 
ink  dry  on  the  page  and  the  work  finished,  he  disappears  for  weeks 
together,  without  informing  anyone.  When  you  think  he  is  still  in 
Paris,  he  is  in  Prague. 

Inversely,  Bohuslav  Martinu's  modesty  of  nature  must  not  lead 
us  into  error.  Strip  him  of  the  mask  whereby  he  escapes  the  casual 
contact  of  the  world,  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  the  artist  who  hides 
himself  behind  this  feeble  defence  is  not  only  fully  equipped,  as  his 
works  testify,  but  also  one  of  the  most  original  musical  figures  of 
the  time. 

By  the  manner  in  which  he  gives  effect  to  the  forces  within  him: 
cleverly  contrived  instrumental  combinations  which  not  only  permit 
the  association  of  tone-colours  abounding  in  contrast,  but  also  re- 
searches into,  and,  what  is  still  rarer,  discoveries  of  extremely  subtle 
balance,  especially  in  chamber  music;  contrapuntal  daring,  not  com- 
passed by  arbitrary  rules,  but  which  can  be  reasoned  out  —  a  sure 
sign  of  merit  —  and,  moreover,  justified  by  the  harmonic  mood  of 
the  work,  just  as  with  the  great  classics;  the  employment  of  discreet 
and  varied  rhythm,  so  that  the  music  proceeds  smoothly,  with  a 
logical  persuasive  force,  more  efficacious  than  mere  violence:  by  these 
means  it  is  that  the  listener  is  unconsciously  convinced. 

Lastly— and  this  is  a  point  to  be  stressed  —  the  healthy,  happy 
music  of  Martinu  is  based  essentially  on  folk-lore;  he  never  borrows 
popular  tunes,  but  is  constantly  indebted  to  them.  This  was  always 
the  method  of  the  classics,  Mozart  in  particular,  and  probably  for 
this  reason  the  apparently  most  innocent  theme  instantly  awakes  an 
echo  in  the  heart  of  every  listener. 

Proof  of  what  has  been  said  in  this  rough  analysis  abounds  every- 
where in  the  music  of  Martinu,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  choice: 
the  strange  combination  of  piano  and  harpsichord,  in  the  Concerto, 
and  the  astonishingly  naive  contrast  —  not   to  be   overlooked  —  occa- 
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sioned  by  the  tone-volumes  of  the  two  keyboard  instruments,  clear 
and  straightforward,  and  those  of  the  stringed  instruments  with  their 
flexible  quality;  the  String  Quintet,  a  marvel  of  inspiration  (which 
reminds  one  of  the  sublime  Quintet  of  Schubert,  Op,  163,  without 
its  longueurs)  running  to  forty  pages  of  a  score  of  crystal  purity, 
written  in  exactly  one  week,  from  September  27th  to  October  5th, 
1927;  the  Serenade  for  small  orchestra,  with  its  use  of  unexpected, 
measured  rhythm  towards  the  close,  as  though  some  crowd  of  dancers 
were  to  break  in  upon  an  elegant  gathering  and  turn  all  into  a  riot 
of  merriment. 

If  I  had  thought  it  necessary  to  denote  these  qualities,  dominated 
by  a  freedom  from  constraint,  and  from  which  all  trace  of  effort  is 
banished,  I  think  it  no  less  important  —  and  the  subject  could  be 
pursued  at  length  —  to  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  "aims"  which 
prompted  the  composer,  as  he  has  told  us  upon  various  occasions, 
proving  with  what  clarity  of  vision  this  smiling  anti-dilettante  has 
found  his  own  way.  I  would  specially  mention  the  remarks  he  has 
made  regarding  his  opera  Miracle  de  Xotre-Darne,  in  which  all  the 
necessary  distinctions  between  the  claims  of  the  stage  and  those  of 
music  are  set  forth,  as  well  as  the  dramatic  and  lyric  elements;  in 
which,  too,  the  question  of  accent  and  the  dynamic  values  of  the 
chorus  are  defined,  and  above  all  the  problem  —  too  often  unheeded 
—  of  dramatic  action.  Martinu  has  expressed  himself  so  exactly  and 
so  concisely,  that  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  his  theories  and  ex- 
planations were  made  generally  known,  like  the  famous  advice  of 
Schumann  to  young  pianists.  Many  beginners,  perhaps  even  musicians, 
already  accustomed  to  the  stage  and  its  difficulties,  would  derive 
much  benefit  from  these  lessons,  the  results  of  a  well  organized 
authority. 

And  in  this  strong  personality,  not  the  least  distinctive  trait  is 
the  good-natured  manner  in  which  Bohuslav  Martinu  tells  us  how 
he  faced  these  problems  and  the  solutions  he  offers  us,  to  save  our- 
selves trouble.  There  are  many  who  jealously  keep  their  secrets, 
for  fear  of  losing  them.  But  the  mind  of  Martinu  is  so  inventive 
that  he  does  not  care.  Besides,  is  not  the  proclaiming  of  a  secret  the 
surest  means  of  keeping  it?  For  no  one  is  inclined  to  believe  you. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  IN  C  MINOR,  Op.  67 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  and  first 
performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  Beethoven 
conducting.  The  parts  were  published  in  April,  1809,  and  the  score  in  March,  1826. 
The  dedication  is  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Rasumovsky. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani 
and  strings  (the  piccolo,  trombones  and  double-bassoon,  here  making  their  first 
appearance  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  are  used  only  in  the  Finale). 

*n  affinity  of  rhythmic  units  can  be  pointed  out  between  each  of  the 
JTjl  four  movements  of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  But  the  similarity  (and  it 
is  nothing  more)  should  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  superficial 
observation.  Beethoven  may  not  have  been  even  aware  of  it  —  he  was 
too  deep  an  artist  to  pursue  a  unifying  theory.  A  still  greater  mistake 
is  to  look  upon  the  initial  four-note  figure  with  its  segregating  hold 
as  more  than  a  segment  of  the  theme  proper.  Weingartner  and  others 
after  him  have  exposed  this  fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
enlightened   interpretation   of   this   movement   probably   began   with 
the  realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first  movement  mor 
conspicuous  for  graceful  symmetry  and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated 
tile  cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the  more 
smooth  and  delicate   of  line  will   be   the   complete   picture.   Just   so 
does  Beethoven's  briefer  "motto"  devolve  upon  itself  to  produce  long 
and  regular  melodic  periods.   Even   in   its   first   bare   statement,   the 
"motto"    belongs   conceptually    to    an   eight-measure    period,    broken 
for  the  moment  as  the  second  fermata  is  held  through  an  additional 
bar.    The   movement   is   regular   in   its   sections,    conservative   in   its 
tonalities.  Its  very  regularity,  its  incredible  compactness,  adds  to  its 
power  which  disrupted  all  contemporary  notions  of  what  a  symphony 
was  supposed  to  be. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A-flat  major)  is  the  most  irregular  of 
the  four  movements.  It  is  not  so  much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free 
thoughts  upon  segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  re- 
currences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the  background.  The  first 
setting  forth  of  the  melody  cries  heresy  by  requiring  48  bars.  The 
first  strain  begins  regularly  enough,  but,  instead  of  closing  on  the 
tonic  A-flat,  hangs  suspended.  The  wood  winds  echo  this  last  phrase 
and  carry  it  to  a  cadence  which  is  pointedly  formal  as   the  strings 
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echo  it  at  the  nineteenth  bar.  Formal  but  not  legitimate.  A  close  at 
the  eighth  bar  would  have  been  regular,  and  this  is  not  a  movement 
of  regular  phrase  lengths.  Regularity  is  not  established  until  the  end 
of  the  movement  when  this  phrase  closes  upon  its  eighth  bar  at  last! 
The  whole  andante  is  one  of  the  delayed  cadences.  The  second  strain 
of  the  melody  pauses  upon  the  dominant  and  proceeds  with  an  out- 
burst into  C  major,  repeats  in  this  key  to  pause  at  the  same  place 
and  dream  away  at  leisure  into  E-flat.  The  two  sections  of  melody 
recur  regularly  with  varying  ornamental  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
but  again  the  questioning  pauses  bring  in  enchanting  whispered 
vagaries,  such  as  a  fugato  for  flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets,  or  a  pianis- 
simo dalliance  by  the  violins  upon  a  strand  of  accompaniment.  The 
movement  finds  a  sudden  fortissimo  close. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with  outward  appearance  of  a 
scherzo)  begins  pianissimo  with  a  phrase  the  rhythm  of  which  crystal- 
lizes into  the  principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement  restores 
the  C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic  drive.  But  here  the 
power  of  impulsion  is  light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Trio  in  C  major  (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which  is  literally 
repeated)  the  basses  thunder  a  theme  which  is  briefly  developed, 
fugally  and  otherwise.  The  composer  begins  what  sounds  until  its 
tenth  bar  like  a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as  the 
hearer  soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed  its  character,  lost  its 
steely  vigor  and  taken  on  a  light,  skimming,  mysterious  quality.  It 
evens  off  into  a  pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum  beats 
prepares  a  new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing  (although  one  does  not 
realize  this  until  the  disclosure  comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge 
of  mystery  leads,  with  a  sudden  tension,  into  the  tremendous  out- 
burst of  the  Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C  major  with  all  of  the  power 
an  orchestra  of  1807  could  muster  — which  means  that  trombones, 
piccolo  and  contra-bassoon  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony. 
The  Finale  follows  the  formal  line  of  custom,  with  a  second  section 
in  the  dominant,  the  prescribed  development  section,  and  a  fairly 
close  recapitulation.  But  as  completely  as  the  first  movement  (which 
likewise  outwardly  conforms),  it  gives  a  new  function  to  a  symphony 
—  a  new  and  different  character  to  music  itself.  Traditional  precon- 
ceptions are  swept  away  in  floods  of  sound,  joyous  and  triumphant. 
At  the  end  of  the  development  the  riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the 
sudden  silence  the  scherzo,  or  rather  the  bridge  passage,  is  recalled. 
Again  measures  of  wonderment  fall  into  the  sense  of  a  coda  as  the 
oboe  brings  the  theme  to  a  gentle  resolution.  This  interruption  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  which  none  could  deny,  even  the  early  malcontents 
who  denounced  the  movement  as  vulgar  and  blatant  —  merely  because 
they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo  and  found  something  else  instead. 
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The  Symphony  which  in  all  parts  overrode  disputation  did  so  no- 
where more  tumultuously,  more  unanswerably,  than  in  the  final  coda. 

The  innovation,  then,  was  in  the  character  of  the  musical  thought. 
The  artist  worked  in  materials  entirely  familiar,  but  what  he  had 
to  say  was  astonishingly  different  from  anything  that  had  been  said 
before.  As  Sir  George  Grove  has  put  it,  he  "introduced  a  new  physi- 
ognomy into  the  world  of  music."  No  music,  not  even  the  "Eroica," 
had  had  nearly  the  drive  and  impact  of  this  First  Movement.  The 
slow  movement,  more  conventional,  had  its  surprising  passages.  The 
scherzo  (labelled  merely  "Allegro")  had,  unlike  the  scherzo  of  the 
Second  or  Third  Symphonies,  little  of  what  was  implied  by  the  word. 
The  da  capo  is  more  like  a  new  development  than  a  repeat,  and  the 
sense  of  progression  naturally  ushers  in  the  long  bridge  to  the  finale, 
a  link  between  movements  which  was  entirely  without  precedent. 
The  mysterious  mood  of  the  scherzo,  the  suspense  of  the  soft  drum 
beats  preparing  a  new  disclosure,  the  sudden  radiance  of  the  major 
tonality,  these  wonders  of  the  dreaming  and  creating  artist  no  analyst, 
no  technician,  will  ever  account  for  in  factual  terms. 

And  so  the  symphony  remains  the  most  striking  manifestation  of 
the  impassioned,  the  eruptive  Beethoven.  It  sent  the  romancers  at 
once  searching  for  causes,  for  explanations,  and  they  have  never 
ceased.  Much  stock  has  been  placed  in  the  stories  that  Beethoven 
once  remarked  of  his  first  theme:  "Thus  fate  knocks  at  the  door" 
[Schindler],  and  that  the  notes  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  call  of 
the  goldfinch  [Ries].  Even  though  these  two  men  may  for  once  have 
remembered  accurately  and  spoken  truly  (which  in  itself  is  assuming 
a  good  deal),  the  two  incidents  prove  no  more  than  that,  in  the  first 
case,  the  completed  symphony  possibly  suggested  to  its  maker,  in  a 
passing  conversational  fancy,  the  idea  of  Fate  knocking  at  the  door; 
in  the  second  case,  his  musical  thought  may  have  seized  upon  a  chance 
interval,  and  according  to  a  way  he  had,  developed  it  into  something 
entirely  different.  An  accidental  phrase  or  rhythm  was  constantly 
taking  musical  shape  in  his  imagination  —  a  domain  where  all  things 
became  pure  music,  where  visual  images  somehow  did  not  belong. 

Some  writers  would  not  agree  with  this.  Grove,  for  example,  as- 
sumed that  Beethoven  must  have  had  a  "personal  purpose  or  idea" 
in  mind  when  he  put  this  stormy  music  to  paper.  "It  is  impossible," 
wrote  Grove,  "to  resist  a  strong  feeling  of  regret  that  in  this  and 
others  of  his  symphonies  Beethoven  did  not  give  us  a  clue  to  his  in- 
tentions." That  regret  did  not  curb  Sir  George  in  the  exercise  of 
free  speculation.  Since  the  Symphony  occupied  its  maker  principally 
from  1805  till  the  end  of  1807,  and  since  1806,  the  year  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony,  was  also  the  time  when  Beethoven  became  secretly  en- 
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gaged  to  Theresa  von  Brunswick,  there  was  nothing  more  natural 
than  to  look  for  signs  of  that  touching  love  affair  in  both  symphonies. 
Grove  believed  without  question  that  Theresa  was  the  "Unsterbliche- 
Geliebte."  The  emotional  outpourings  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  were 
the  outpourings  of  the  famous  love  letters.,  transformed  from  the  in- 
coherence of  words  to  the  coherence  and  ordered  power  of  notes. 
"The  Recollections  of  Countess  Theresa  von  Brunswick,"  written  by 
her  younger  friend  under  the  pseudonym  "Mariam  Tenger"  and 
published  in  1890.  makes  repeated  allusion  to  a  stormy  scene  which 
is  described  as  having  taken  place  in  1796  between  the  excitable 
master  and  his  then  child  pupil  of  fifteen.  The  Countess  in  her  old 
age  seemed  to  remember  this  scene  with  especial  vividness,  and  Grove 
saw  in  it  the  very  picture  of  the  opening  movement. 

The  composer,  impatient  at  the  shy  girl's  frightened  and  fumbling 
attempt  at  a  sonata,  stamped  out  of  the  house  into  a  blizzard  while 
the  alarmed  Theresa  hurried  after  him  with  his  hat  and  cloak. 

Sir  George  found  the  first  and  second  theme  to  express  "the  two 
characters  exactly  —  the  fierce  imperious  composer,  who  knew  how 
"to  put  his  foot  down,'  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  and  the  womanly, 
vielding,  devoted  girl."  Plentiful  readings  less  acceptable  than  this 
one  could  be  found,  with  little  hunting.  Berlioz,  whose  musicianly 
understanding  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  must  sometimes  be  dis- 
cerned through  a  thicket  of  verbiage,  sees  here  "the  terrible  rage  of 
Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the  poisonous  slanders 
which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt."  Imaginative  embroidery 
reaches  its  height  when  Berlioz  is  reminded  by  the  trio  in  the  scherzo 
of  a  "gay  and  frolicsome  elephant"  ("les  ebats  d'un  elephant  en 
gaiete").  One  turns  with  a  certain  relief  to  the  thought  that  Beethoven 
was  probably  conscious  of  tones  and  nothing  else  as  this  tonal  revo- 
lution transpired  and  became  articulate.  It  would  seem  entirely  pos- 
sible that  he  had  no  personal  encounter  in  mind,  no  scheme  for  the 
disruption  of  musical  law  and  order.  As '  Edouard  Herriot  has  said, 
in  his  "Life  and  Times  of  Beethoven,"  he  proceeded  "without  a  cal- 
culated theory,  without  a  scholastic  formula,  but  in  an  altogether 
simple  manner,  because  in  so  ample  a  work,  master  over  all  his  re- 
sources, he  applied  himself  once  more  with  a  native  ingenuousness." 
The  music,  too,  may  be  profitably  approached  with  a  similar  in- 
genuousness, free  of  inward  probings. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  January  9 


Programme 

Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:   non  troppo   allegro 

IV.  Finale:  molto  vivace 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  6 

I.     Largo 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo  pizzicato  ostinato:    Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927,  and  last  performed  in  this  series  March  27,  1942.  The  work 
is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  subjects  whose  pen  name  is 
"Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  thirteen  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  r.s 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a.  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 
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his  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 
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THE   MAX   OF   TWENTY-THREE   SYMPHONIES 
By  Nicolas  Slonimsky 


Nikolai  Miaskovskv  is  the  only  contemporary  composer  who  writes 
symphonies  in  such  numbers  that  comparison  with  the  prolific 
eighteenth-century  composers  is  in  order.  Ever  since  Beethoven,  nine 
has  been  considered  the  limit  of  numerical  achievement  in  writing 
symphonies.  It  is  said  that  prolific  romantic  composers  such  as 
Bruckner  and  Mahler  had  a  superstitious  feeling  about  exceeding  the 
number  nine  and  felt  that  the  composition  of  a  tenth  symphony 
would  be  interrupted  by  death.  Miaskovskv,  living  in  a  country  where 
superstition  is  not  in  vogue,  has  gone  merrily  along,  and  refused  to 
interrupt  his  symphonic  production  even  when  Hitler's  hordes  menaced 
Moscow.  The  latest  symphony  reported  to  date  is  No.  23. 

Every  one  of  Miaskovsky's  symphonies  has  a  programme,  whether 
implied  or  expressed.  His  symphonic  output  may  be  subdivided  into 
four  periods,  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  symphony,  from  the  seventh 
to  the  twelve th,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth,  and  from  the 
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nineteenth  to  the  twenty-third.  The  first  period  from  the  First  to  the 
Sixth  Symphony  is  typical  of  his  pre-revolutionary  moods,  introspec- 
tive and  at  the  same  time  mystical.*  The  Sixth  Symphony  is  the 
culminating  point  of  these  individualistic  moods,  although  it  was 
conceived  in  1922  when  Miaskovsky  began  to  revise  his  intellectual 
outlook  in  the  direction  of  a  more  realistic  scheme  of  composition. 
In  his  extraordinarily  frank  "Autobiographical  Notes,"  published 
in  the  June  1936  issue  of  Sovietskaya  Musika,  he  writes  concerning  this 
period: 

"Despite  my  instinctively  correct  ideological  direction,  the  absence 
of  a  theoretically  confirmed  intellectual  outlook  produced  in  me  a 
neurotic  and  sacrificial  conception  of  the  revolution  and  the  then 
raging  civil  war;  this  state  of  mind  naturally  found  its  reflection  in 
the  first  sketches  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  which  I  conceived  about 
that  time.  The  first  impulse  was  given  to  me  by  the  singing  of  the 
French  revolutionary  songs  'Ca  ira'  and  'Carmagnole'  by  a  French 
artist  who  sang  them  exactly  as  they  do  in  the  workers'  districts  of 
Paris.  I  made  notes  of  his  version,  which  was  different  from  the 
printed  versions,  and  I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  rhythmic 
energy  of  'Carmagnole.'  When  in  1922  I  started  my  Sixth  Symphony, 
these  themes  naturally  found  their  place  in  the  music.  The  con- 
fused state  of  my  world  outlook  at  that  time  had  inevitably  resulted 
in  a  conception  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  which  sounds  strange  to  me 
nowadays,  with  the  motives  of  a  'victim,'  'the  parting  of  the  soul 
and  body,'  and  a  short  apotheosis  symbolizing,  'beatific  life'  at  the 
end;  but  the  creative  ardor  I  then  felt  makes  this  work  dear  to  me 
even  now.  Apparently,  it  still  has  a  power  to  move  the  listener,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  performances  here  and  frequent  hearings  abroad, 
especially  in  America." 

Miaskovsky's  second  symphonic  period,  from  the  Seventh  to  the 
Twelfth  Symphony,  symbolizes  a  path  from  the  "subjective"  to  the 
"objective,"  from  the  individual  to  the  collective.  Without  trying 
to  be  literal  in  programmatic  descriptions  of  the  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  that  period,  he  nevertheless  went  for  inspiration  to  the 
fields  and  factories  of  the  country.  Between  symphonies  he  tried  his 
hand  at  mass  songs,  among  which  the  "Wings  of  the  Soviets"  and  the 
"Lenin  Song"  are  the  more  successful.  In  the  autumn  of  1931,  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  the  Twelfth  Symphony,  known  also  as  the  "Col- 
lective Farm  Symphony,"  although  this  subtitle  is  not  used  by 
Miaskovsky  himself.  The  inception  of  this  symphony  coincided  with 
the  first  plans  for  collectivization  of  agriculture,  an  idea  which 
appealed  to  Miaskovsky  as  having  definitely  symphonic  possibilities. 


*  Quoted  in  part  from  the  writer's  article  in  the   "American  Quarterly  on  the  Soviet  Union," 
April,    1938. 
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The  three  movements  of  the  symphony  symbolize  three  stages  of 
collectivization:  the  old  order,  the  struggle  for  the  new  plan,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  plan. 

The  third  period  of  Miaskovsky's  symphonic  cycle,  from  the  Thir- 
teenth to  the  Eighteenth  Symphony,  represents  a  synthesis  of  sub- 
jective moods  and  the  objective  realistic  ideas.  Miaskovsky  himself 
considers  his  Thirteenth  Symphony  a  highly  pessimistic  work.  "This 
Symphony,"  he  states,  "was  the  result  of  an  insuperable  urge  to  find 
an  outlet  for  the  accumulated  subjective  moods,"  which,  he  bitterly 
adds,  "have  always  been  in  my  make-up,  and  are  ineradicable  at  my 
age." 

In  the  following  Fourteenth  Symphony,  Miaskovsky  succeeded  in 
creating  a  dynamic  and  stimulating  work.  The  Fifteenth  Symphony 
is  lyrical,  but  its  lyricism  is  not  somber,  and  its  directional  impulse 
is  optimistic.  Still  nearer  to  the  contemporary  ideals  are  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Symphonies.  Finally,  the  Eighteenth  Symphony  is  a 
joyful  symphonic  postscript,  a  summing  up  of  materials  stored  up  at 
an  earlier  date,  with  themes  and  melodies  of  a  general  Russian  type, 
in  mass-song  style. 

Having  composed  eighteen  symphonies,  Miaskovsky  was  still  search- 
ing for  a  musical  language  which  would  completely  satisfy  him.  He 
writes  in  his  "Autobiographical  Notes": 

"The  language  of  these  symphonies  is  not  the  language  that  I 
should  like  to  use  in  order  to  be  a  creator  consonant  with  our  times. 
I  do  not  know  what  that  language  should  be,  and  I  have  no  recipe 
for  it.  Neither  the  utilization  of  our  folk  music  nor  the  inflections 
of  our  city  songs  in  their  pure  form  seem  to  be  the  determining  fac- 
tors of  a  musical  language  of  socialist  realism  in  instrumental  music, 
which  latter  differs  greatly  from  the  requirements  of  choral  and  other 
vocal  music." 

The  Nineteenth  Symphony  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase,  almost 
utilitarian  in  character.  Miaskovsky's  symphonic  writing  here  becomes 
more  compact,  more  directly  addressed  to  the  masses.  The  Nineteenth 
Symphony  is  written  for  the  military  band,  and  its  composition  was 
prompted  by  the  arrangement  which  the  Moscow  conductor  Petrov 
made  of  Miaskovsky's  Eighteenth  Symphony.  Miaskovsky  liked  the 
idea  and  accepted  Petrov's  suggestion  to  write  a  new  Symphon) 
scored  specially  for  the  band.  Miaskovsky  described  the  Nineteenth 
Symphony  in  Sovietskovo  Iskusstvo  of  February  14,  1939,  on  the  eve 
of  its  first  performance  by  Petrov's  ensemble  over  the  radio  station 
Comintern:  "My  Nineteenth  Symphony  is  in  four  movements,  and  is 
written  according  to  all  the  requirements  of  a  symphonic  composition. 
But  the  special  character  of  the  medium  brought  about  alterations  in 
my  musical  language  in  the  direction  of  greater  clarity  and  flexibility. 
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The  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  is  built  on  the  juxtaposition 
of  solemn  themes  on  one  hand,  and  dancing,  folk-like  motives  on  the 
other.  The  second  movement  is  a  symphonized  waltz.  The  third  is 
meditative  and  lyrical,  and  the  fourth  movement  is  in  precipitous 
motion.  If  my  new  work  results  in  heightening  the  interest  for  serious 
music  in  the  broad  masses  of  warriors  of  our  valiant  Red  Army,  and 
if,  at  the  same  time,  the  Symphony  will  prove  useful  in  building  up 
Soviet  military  bands,  I  feel  that  my  task  has  been  largely  successful." 

The  Twentieth  Symphony  did  not  produce  a  noticeable  stir  in  the 
Moscow  music  world.  But  the  Twenty-first  Symphony  performed  on 
November  16,  1940,  when  the  war  clouds  were  already  gathering  in 
Russia,  made  a  profound  impression.  The  Moscow  musicologist,  Greg- 
ory Schneerson,  wrote  to  the  author  of  these  lines:  "The  success  was 
enormous.  Miaskovsky  was  called  to  the  stage  three  times.  There  were 
shouts,  bis,  demands  for  a  repetition,  a  rare  case  in  the  symphonic 
annals."  In  the  programme  note  for  the  Moscow  premiere,  Schneerson 
characterizes  Miaskovsky's  Symphony  No.  21  as  "one  of  his  most  noble 
works."  He  continues:  "The  great  quality  of  this  composition  lies  in 
the  combination  of  impressive  beauty  of  conception  with  a  plasticity 
of  musical  images,  profundity  of  content,  perfection  of  form  and  in- 
tegrity of  structure.  This  Symphony,  permeated  with  philosphical  re- 
flection, leaves  an  ennobling  impression.  In  this  relatively  small  work, 
there  is  concentrated  an  enormous  life-asserting  force,  which  receives 
its  magnificent  expression  in  the  powerful  culmination  of  the  de- 
velopment section.  The  formal  structure  of  the  Symphony  is  dis- 
tinguished by  great  originality.  The  Symphony  is  in  one  movement, 
but  the  Introduction  acquires  here  a  separate  and  individual  station. 
Broadly  developed,  this  Introduction  contains  in  itself,  as  in  a  seed, 
the  entire  cycle  of  main  concepts  of  the  Symphony.  The  initial  theme, 
given  out  by  the  clarinet,  determines  the  mood.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental musical  thought,  from  which  grow  other  thematic  elements 
of  the  Symphony.  A  closely  related  theme  is  the  one  in  A  minor, 
active,  excited,  precipitous.  The  dynamic  propulsive  development  of 
this  subject  leads  to  the  second  theme  in  C  major,  folk-like,  broad, 
luminous  in  its  mood  and  color.  It  is  on  this  motive  that,  after  a 
tense  fugal  development  of  the  principal  subject,  is  built  the  festive 
and  triumphant  culmination.  The  recapitulation,  which  repeats  suc- 
cessively the  first  and  the  second  subject,  arrives  at  a  greatly  enhanced 
coda,  based  on  the  material  on  the  Introduction.  It  is  as  though  the 
composer  returns  to  the  initial  mood  of  lyric  reflection,  which  has 
now  acquired  a  deeply  transfigured  character." 

The  Twenty-first  Symphony  received  recognition  in  the  form  of 
the  Stalin  Prize  of  100,000  rubles,  which  was  awarded  to  Miaskovsky 
on  March   15,   1941.  The  full  score  was  published  by  the  State,  as 
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have  been  the  preceding  symphonies  of  Miaskovsky,  a  unique  case  in 
music-publishing  history! 

Then  the  war  came,  but  it  was  not  loud  enough  to  drown  out 
Miaskovsky's  symphonic  production.  Miaskovsky  describes  the  circum- 
stances of  the  composition  of  the  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 
symphonies  in  these  dramatic  lines: 

"When  the  war  began  I  was  in  Moscow,  where  I  had  spent  a 
quarter-century  of  creative  work.  I  lived  in  a  quiet  corner  of  Moscow, 
in  the  intellectual  quarter.  I  remember  the  first  air  alarms.  Buildings 
and  ancient  memorials  were  camouflaged,  anti-aircraft  guns  set  up  on 
roofs.  Then  the  bombings  began,  and  they  did  not  spare  our  quiet 
street. 

"I  worked  intensely  in  those  days,  even  in  bomb  shelters.  After 
completing  three  songs  and  two  military  marches,  I  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  Symphonic  Ballad.  It  was  finished  in  October,  during  the 
stern  days  of  the  Hitlerite  offensive  against  Moscow.  The  Symphony, 
my  Twenty-second,  consists  of  three  movements:  the  first  tells  of 
happy  life  and  work,  overshadowed  by  forebodings  of  the  impending 
storm;  the  second  depicts  violence  and  brutality  —  I  wanted  to  convey 
the  feeling  of  the  unforgettable,  heroic  autumn  of  1941.  Judging  by 
its  press  reviews,  the  Symphony  was  accepted  by  the  public  just  as  1 
conceived  it. 

"Late  autumn  found  me  in  Kabardino-Balkaria,  a  small  Caucasian 
republic  whose  people  has  a  wealth  of  wonderful  songs  and  dances. 
Here,  in  the  town  of  Nalchik,  I  wrote  another  symphony  in  three 
parts,  the  Twenty-third,  whose  theme  was  inspired  by  Kabardino- 
Balkarian  national  music. 

"Now  I  am  completing  a  string  quartet  in  three  movements,  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  those  who  perished  for  my  country.  It  reflects 
one  thought:  the  blood  which  has  been  spilled  has  not  been  in  vain. 
We  have  saved  Moscow,  we  have  saved  the  country!  The  victory  will 
be  ours!" 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  Op.  53 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


The  Sixth  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  had  its  first  performance  at  a  festival  in 
Moscow,  December  3,  1939.  lf  was  introduced  to  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  November 
29,  1940.  This  was  announced  as  the  "First  Performance  outside  Russia."  The 
symphony  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March 
20,  1942,  and  repeated  March  27. 

The  score  has  recently  been  published  with  numerous  alterations  of  detail  by 
the  composer.  This   score   is  used   in   the  present  performances. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  in  B,  one  in  E-flat,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  three  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam- 
bourine, military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings. 

If  the  three  movements  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  are  compared  with 
the  classical  scheme,  the  opening  movement  could  be  considered 
as  the  slow  movement  doing  double  service,  while  the  second  and 
third  movements  are  distinctly  suggestive  of  the  traditional  scherzo 
and  finale.  The  first  movement,  largo  throughout  and  by  far  the 
longest  of  the  three,  is  in  common  time.  It  opens  with  an  expressive 
theme  stated  by  the  woodwinds  and  low  strings,  carried  by  the 
violins  into  the  high  register.  A  new  melody  is  introduced  by  the 
strings,  at  first  unaccompanied.  This  development  moves  gradu- 
ally to  a  point  of  great  sonority.  The  tension  is  relaxed  as  the  alter- 
nate voices  of  the  woodwinds  take  the  fine  line  of  the  melody,  the 
English  horn  and  flute  having  passages  of  particular  prominence. 
This  discourse  takes  place  over  a  mystic  ground  of  trills  by  the  low 
strings  in  long  pedal  points,  with  their  weird  contrast  of  range.  The 
strings  take  up  the  melody  for  its  final  setting  forth. 

The  bright,  propulsive  triple  rhythm  of  the  second  movement  gives 
it  the  unmistakable  character  of  a  scherzo,  although  it  is  not  so  called. 
The  rhythm  persists  throughout  the  movement,  except  for  fleeting 
alterations  in  the  beat.  Variety  is  found  by  rhythmic  subdivision  and 
by  the  fantasy  of  melodic  runs  and  skips.  The  E-flat  clarinet  sets  the 
pace  for  prominent  solos  by  various  woodwinds  in  shifting  color. 
There  are  skittering  scale  passages.  The  piccolo  is  much  and  tellingly 
called  upon.  There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  where  the  whole  oichestra 
is  brought  into  play,  the  brass  and  percussion  giving  an  almost  martial 
eclat.  But  this  episode  is  soon  over.  The  movement  ends  as  lightly  as 
it  began. 

The  finale,  Presto,  in  4-4  time,  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo.  Rhythmic 
strings  give  out  the  theme.  A  new  section  shifts  to  the  triple  signa- 
ture, but  now  each  beat  is  accentuated  "marcatissimo."  After  some 
alteration  of  the  beat,  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  with  its 
quadruple  rhythm.  The  manner  of  the  opening  of  the  movement  is 
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re-established.  The  whole  movement  is  brilliant  and  substantial  in 
treatment  as  compared  with  the  sparse  orchestration  of  the  first  two 
movements.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a  folk  dance,  with  no  single  sug- 
gestion of  the  marching  feet  which  were  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
symphony  previous. 

When  this  symphony  was  performed  in  Philadelphia,  the  printed 
programme  quoted  a  comparison  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  the 
Fifth  in  these  words  of  Mr.  Stokowski: 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  painted  in  tone  the  inner 
and  outer  experiences  of  an  artist's  life  —  sometimes  expressing  the 
boisterous  humor  of  crowds  in  the  street,  as  in  the  fourth  part  — 
sometimes  painting  with  ironic  splashes  of  color  a  gamin-like  humor, 
as  in  the  second  part  —  and  sometimes  telling  by  the  simplest  orches- 
tral means  the  innermost  reveries  of  his  spirit  in  dark  and  melancholy 
coloring,  or  rising  to  sublime  heights  of  ecstasy,  as  in  the  third  part. 

''In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  has  composed  music  in  the 
usual  sequence  of  symphonic  form,  but  in  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  become  more  individualistic.  It  is  in  three  parts,  instead  of  four, 
and  the  first  part  is  the  slow  movement,  the  second  the  scherzo,  the 
third  is  based  on  dance  rhythms  and  later  has  themes  inspired  by  the 
popular  folklore  of  Russia.  These  three  parts  are  strongly  contrasted 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of  their  melodic  outline,  rhythm 
and  musical  character.  In  each  symphony  Shostakovitch  shows  him- 
self to  be  more  of  a  master,  to  be  ever  growing,  ever  expanding  in  his 
imagination  and  musical  consciousness.  In  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  reached  new  depths,  especially  in  the  first  part.  Here  are  harmonic 
sequences,  and  several  melodies  sounding  at  the  same  time,  making 
modern  counterpoint,  which  are  of  great  originality  and  intensity 
of  expression.  At  the  first  hearing  they  sound  strange  and  even  ob- 
scure, as  if  the  meaning  was  concealed  and  hidden.  But  after  hearing 
this  music  three  or  four  times  it  suddenly  becomes  clear  and  has 
great  depth  of  expression." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  36 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,-  and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his   art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
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fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  of  the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his  intention  to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the.  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for. 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the  remaining  three  movements. 
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to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai 
kovsky  simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
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world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores — 
and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  where  personal  complications  could 
not  enter.  Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
rally shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  symphony  —  "our  symphony," 
he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 

Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  "I 
may  be  making  a  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.  How  glad  I  am  that 
it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  I  thought 
of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  Moscow  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February 
22,  1878.  The  composer,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow  —  the  critics 
passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
who  conducted  it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the 
work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  now 
impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  —  one  of  many  —  to  his 
friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera 
is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to 
feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  happiest  of  all  to  possess  in 
your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life, 
and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 

[copyrighted] 
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VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Spracb    Zarathustra     Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz    Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    (Jesus   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)     Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony   Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major   ( Jascha  Heifetz.  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March   Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

filegie    (Violoncello  solo :   Jean   Bedetti)     Faure 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Fair  Harvard   Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.   1    Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and   March   Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew   (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter^and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Salon  Mexico,  El   Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen   Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor    Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor    ("Pathetique")    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in    B    minor    ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    : Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G   major    ( "Surprise" )     Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Tapiola   (Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Waltz    (from    String    Serenade)     Tchaikovsky 

Wiener   Blut  —  Waltzes    ( Vienna    Blood )     Strauss 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  >—>  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 


TODAYS  GREAT  PIANO 


EASTERN  HEADQUARTERS: 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  E.  54th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


BALDWIN   ALSO   BUILDS 
HAMILTON,  ACROSONIC  and   HOWARD   PIANOS 


(Earttegie  Ijall    •    N^tu  fork 

Fifty-Seventh  Season  in  New  York 


Saturday  Afternoon,  February  13 
Sunday  Evening,  February  14 


THE  NEEDS  OF  A  GREAT  ORCHESTRA 


To  guarantee  the  musical  standards  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  to  bring  the  best  in  orchestral  music  within  the 
reach  of  the  greatest  possible  number  is  a  great  social  service 
that  necessarily  entails  an  operating  deficit. 

The  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  was  formed  several  years  ago 
in  order  that  those  generous  citizens  who  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  service  might  have  a  medium  through  which  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Orchestra. 

Membership  in  the  Friends  consists  of  those  who  make  con- 
tributions in  either  large  or  small  amounts  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  now  throughout  the  cities  in  which  the  Orchestra 
appears  2,501  Friends  (of  which  an  even  100  are  now  enrolled 
from  New  York  and  Brooklyn.) 

Will  you  join  today  and  help  us  meet  our  goal  of  4,000 
Friends? 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


To  the  Trustees  of 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1942-43  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ 

for  the  current  support  of  the  Orchestra,   covered  by  cheque 
herewith  or  payable  on 

Name 

Address 

Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law 
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Fifty-Seventh  Season  in  New  York 


SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1945 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 

Third  Matinee 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  February   13 

AND    THE 

Third  Concert 

SUNDAY  EVENING,  February   14 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene  .         President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .  Vice-President 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Roger  I.  Lee 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Richard  C.  Paine 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  William  Phillips 
N.  Penrose  Hallowell             ,  Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,   Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season,  1942-1943] 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                               ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.              KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BE  ALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

van  wynbergen,  c. 

bernard,  a. 

kornsand,  ] 
humphrey, 

Violoncellos 

GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 

E. 
,  G. 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.       DROEGHMANS,  H.        ZEISE,  K. 
CHARDON,  Y.              ZIMBLER,  J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 

DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.                PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

mazzeo,  r. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  w. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  m. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
GEBHARDT,  W. 

mager,  g. 
lafosse,  m. 
voisin,  r.  l. 

VOISIN,  R. 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 

COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V- 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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Fifty-Seventh  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

THIRD  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 

SATURDAY,  February  13 


Programme 

Milhaud , "Le  Cortege  Funebre" 

Debussy "La  Damoiselle  FTue,"  Lyric  Poem 

(after  "The  Blessed  Damozel,"  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti) 

CHORUS  OF  THE  SARAH  LAWRENCE  COLLEGE 

William  Schuman,  Director 

Soprano,  Marcelle  Denya  Contralto,  Jennie  Tourel 

INTERMISSION 

Ravel , "Sheherazade,"  Three  Poems  for  Voice  and 

Orchestra  to  Verses  of  Tristan  Klingsor 
I.     Asie 
II.     La  Flute  Enchantee 
III.     L'Indiffereni 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"   Ballet,   Orchestral   Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generale 
SOLOIST 

MARCELLE  DENYA 

Soprano 

BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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LE  CORTEGE  FUNZBRE 
By  Darius  Milhaud 

Born  at  Aix-en-Provence,  France,  September  4,  1892 


Composed  in  May,  1940,  "Le  Cortege  funebre"  was  first  performed  on  August  4  at 
a  broadcast  concert  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company  in  New  York,  the  com- 
poser conducting  from  his  manuscript.  He  conducted  this  work,  together  with 
his  "Fantaisie  Pastorale"  and  "Suite  Provencale"  at  the  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs, December  20-21,   1940. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  saxo- 
phones, two  trombones,  two  trumpets,  tuba,  percussion,  harp,  and  strings. 

Darius  Milhaud  wrote  his  "Cortege  funebre"  in  his  native  Aix-en- 
Provence,  the  countryside  to  which  he  has  often  returned  and 
where  a  large  portion  of  his  music  has  been  written.  "Le  Cortege 
funebre,"  composed  at  a  dark  moment  in  his  country's  destiny,  re- 
flects the  oppression  which  then  lay  upon  every  citizen  of  France. 
"This  work,"  writes  Milhaud,  "expresses  the  feelings  we  all  had  in 
France  at  this  terrible  period." 

M.  Milhaud  is  at  present  teaching  in  the  department  of  music  in 
Mills  College,  at  Oakland,  California. 

Mr.  Aaron  Copland,  in  a  penetrating  and  sympathetic  summation 
("The    Lyricism   of   Milhaud"    in   Modern   Music  —  February    1929) 
began  by  putting  on  record  his  high  opinion  of  Milhaud  —  "no  other 
living  composer  is  less  well  understood    (at  any  rate,   none  whose 
work  has  gained  recognition  and  performance  to  the  same  extent)"; 
he  added  "Milhaud  has  proved  himself  the  most  important  figure 
among  the  younger  Frenchmen."   Mr.   Copland  writes  in  the  same 
article:    "Milhaud's  most  characteristic  trait  is  a  tender,  naive  and 
all-pervading  charm.  To  sense  it  to  the  full  inevitably  means  that 
one  has  come  under  the  spell  of  the  composer.  With  a  quietly  mov- 
ing diatonic  melody  and  a  few  thick-sounding  harmonies,  he  creates 
a  kind  of  charmed  atmosphere  entirely  without  impressionistic  con- 
notation. When  it  is  darkly  colored  it  becomes  the  expression  of  a 
profound  nostalgia  —  a  nostalgia  which  has  nothing  of  pessimism  in 
it  and  almost  no  yearning,  but  a  deep  sense  of  the  tragedy  of  all 
life.  Since  this  nostalgia  is  shared  by  none  of  his  French  confreres,  I 
take  it  to  be  a  sign  of  Milhaud's  Jewish  blood.  His  subjectiveness,  his 
violence,  and  his  strong  sense  of  logic    (as  displayed  in  his  use  of 
polytonality),  are  indications  that  the  Jewish  spirit  is  still  alive  in 
him." 

[copyrighted] 
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"LA  DAMOISELLE  ELUE" 

(After  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's  "The  Blessed  Damozel") 
Lyric  Poem  for  Female  Chorus,  Solo  Soprano  and  Contralto 

Voices,  and  Orchestra 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,   1862;   died  at  Paris, 

March   25,    1918 


Debussy  composed  "La  Damoiselle  Elue"  in  1887.  It  was  first  performed  at  a 
concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale  in  the  Salle  Erard,  Paris,  April  8,  1893.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  in  Boston  with  piano  accompaniment 
on  December  10,  1903,  when  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  sang  the  two  solo  parts.  The  first 
performance  here  with  orchestra  was  by  the  Cecilia  Society  on  April  4,  1905, 
when  Isabelle  Bouton  and  Bertha  Cushing  Child  were  the  solo  singers.  There 
was  a  performance  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  December  8,  1912,  under  the 
direction  of  Andre  Caplet,  the  soloists  being  Mary  Garden  and  Florence  de  Courcy. 
The  following  performances  have  been  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 
February  27,  1920  (Chorus  trained  by  Stephen  Townsend,  soloists,  Ethel  Frank, 
soprano,  and  Claramond  Thompson,  contralto);  February  14,  1930  (Radcliffe 
Choral  Society,  Mme.  Ritter-Ciampi,  soprano,  and  Jean  Macdonald,  contralto); 
December  11,  1931  (Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  soloists,  Mary  Garden  and  Marie 
Murray). 

The  orchestral  part  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  two  harps  and  strings.  The  work   is   dedicated  to  Paul  Dukas. 

While  Debussy  was  at  the  Villa  Medici  in  Rome,  reluctantly  ful- 
filling his  term  as  Prix  de  Rome  scholar,  a  French  translation 
of  Rossetti's  ''The  Blessed  Damozel,"  recently  made  by  his  friend 
Gabriel  Sarrazin,  came  into  his  hands.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1887, 
he  set  this  text  to  music  and  submitted  it  as  his  third  envoi  de  Rome. 
The  first  envoi  had  been  a  setting  of  a  portion  of  Heine's  "Alman- 
zor,"  and  the  second,  "Printemps/'  originally  written  for  orchestra, 
pianoforte,  and  wordless  chorus.  Neither  of  the  two  pieces  was  con- 
sidered worthy  of  the  young  composer,  for  they  bespoke  his  inexperi- 
ence as  plainly  as  his  talent.  They  were  daring  enough  to  bring  upon 
him  the  censure  of  the  judges,  Thomas,  Gounod,  Delibes,  Reyer, 
Massenet  and  Saint-Saens,  for  periodic  symmetry  and  harmonic  regu- 
larity were  deliberately  flouted.  "L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  the  cantata 
with  which  Debussy  had  won  his  Prix  de  Rome,  had  evidently  been 
a  cautious  concession  to  the  academic  regularities  and  to  popular 
taste.  It  was  almost  an  imitation  of  Massenet,  who  among  the  judges 
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was  none  too  well  disposed  toward  the  young  radical.  Debussy  had 
three  years  in  which  to  regret  at  leisure  his  intensive  efforts  which 
after  several  tries  had  won  the  Prix  de  Rome.  Back  in  Paris,  he  found 
the  surroundings  which  he  needed  and  which  were  lacking  at  the 
Villa  Medici:  the  stimulation  of  forward-looking  poets,  painters,  and 
musicians. 

When  Debussy  wrote  "La  Damoiselle  Elue"  he  was  one  of  the 
circle  which  have  been  called  the  "Impressionists,"  or  "Symbolists," 
and  which  included  the  poets  Stephane  Mallarme,  Jules  Laforgue, 
Paul  Verlaine;  the  painters  Degas,  Renoir,  Monet,  Morizot,  Manet 
and  Cezanne.  He  particularly  admired  Whistler.  His  friends  among 
composers  were  Cesar  Franck  and  Guiraud,  with  whom  he  studied  at 
the  Conservatoire,  Ernest  Chabrier,  Vincent  d'Indy,  and  Paul  Dukas, 
to  whom  "La  Damoiselle  Hue"  is  dedicated.  Most  of  these  musicians 
were  then  strongly  under  the  spell  of  Wagner,  and  even  Debussy  made 
two  pilgrimages  to  Bayreuth  in  1888  and  1889,  and  came  away  from 
the  first  of  them  at  least  with  reverent  feelings  toward  "Tristan"  and 
"Parsifal."  He  had  visited  Russia,  and  listened  keenly  to  the  music 
about  him.  He  had  attended  the  Malayan  and  Javanese  sections  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  and  noted  the  tone  refinements  of  the  gamelan. 
He  needed  more  than  anything  else  to  find  himself  among  the  bright 
pieces  of  this  kaleidoscope  of  musical  impressions,  and  clarify  a  path 
of  his  own.  Since  Debussy  was  strongly  susceptible  to  poetry  and  paint- 
ing, that  path  would  seek  to  color  the  art  of  music  by  reflection  of 
the  kindred  arts. 

"La  Damoiselle  Elue"  could  be  called  Debussy's  first  score  con- 
ceived in  a  clear  apprehension  of  its  subject  and  without  obvious 
indebtedness  to  one  style  or  another.  The  pre-Raphaelites  had  plainly 
influenced  the  "symbolist"  circle  in  Paris,  with  which  the  young 
Debussy  was  closely  allied.  The  naive  religious  fervor  of  Rossetti 
never  found  a  true  response  among  the  pagan  impressionists  in  Paris. 
"The  Blessed  Damozel"  was  one  of  Rossetti's  earliest,  having  been 
written  in  1848  and  published  two  years  later  in  the  pre-Raphaelite 
magazine,  "The  Germ."  Sarrazin's  translation,  in  unmetrical  and  un- 
rhymed  French,  could  not  preserve  Rossetti's  special  antique  sim- 
plicity, his  manner  of  naivete;  yet  something  of  this  was  caught  by 
Debussy  in  the  pure  and  delicate  colors  of  his  handling  of  the  poem 
and  his  prosody,  adroit  and  just,  was  prophetic  of  the  masterly  con- 
ception of  the  French  language  in  musical  terms  in  "Pelleas"  to  come. 
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Chorus: 


The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven; 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  at  even; 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 
And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 


La  demoiselle  elue  s'appuyait 
Sur  la  barriere  d'or  du  Ciel; 

Ses  yeux  etaient  plus  profonds 

Que  l'abime  des  eaux  calmes  au  soir. 

Elle  avait  trois  lys  a  la  main 

Et  sept  etoiles  dans  les  cheveux. 


The  Narrator: 

Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 
No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 

But  a  white  rose  of  Mary's  gift, 
For  service  meetly  worn; 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 


Sa  robe  flottante  n'etait  point 

Ornee  de  fleurs  brodees, 
Mais    d'une    rose    blanche,    present    de 
Marie 
Pour  le  divin  service  justement  portee; 
Ses  cheveux,  qui  tombaient  le  long  de 
ses  epaules, 
£taient  jaunes  comme  le  ble  mur. 


Chorus: 

Around  her,  lovers,  newly  met 
'Mid  deathless  love's  acclaims, 

Spoke  evermore  among  themselves 
Their    heart-remembered    names; 

And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 
Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 


Autour  d'elle,  des  amants, 

Nouvellement   reunis, 
Repetaient  pour  toujours,  entre  eux, 

Leurs  nouveaux  noms  d'extase; 
Et  les  ames  qui  montaient  a  Dieu, 

Passaient  pres  d'elle   comme   de  fines 
flammes. 


The  Narrator: 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped 

Out  of  the  circling  charm; 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 

The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  arm. 


Alors,  elle  s'inclina  de  nouveau, 

Et    se   pencha    en    dehors    du    charme 
encerclant, 
Jusqu'a    ce    que    son    sein    eut    echauffe 
La    barriere    sur    laquelle    elle    s'ap- 
puyait, 
Et   que  les  lys  gisent   comme   endormis 
Le  long  de  son  bras  etendu. 


Chorus: 

The  sun  was  gone  now;  the  curled  moon 

Was  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf;  and  now 

She   spoke   through   the  still  weather. 
Her  voice  was  like   the  voice   the  stars 

Had  when  they  sang  together. 


Le  soleil  avait  disparu,  la  lune  annelee 
£tait  comme  une  petite  plume 

Flottant  au  loin  dans  l'espace; 

Et   voila   qu'elle  parla   a   travers   l'air 
calme. 

Sa  voix  etait  pareille  a  celle  des  etoiles 
Lorsqu'elles  chantent  en  choeur. 


The  Damozel: 

"I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 
For  he  will  come,"  she  said. 

"Have  I  not  pray'd  in  Heaven?  —  on  earth 
Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  pray'd? 

Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength? 
And  shall  I  feel  afraid? 


"Je  voudrais  qu'il  fut  deja  pres  de  moi, 

Car  il  viendra. 
N'ai-je  pas  prie  dans  le  Ciel?  Sur  terre, 

Seigneur,    Seigneur,   n'a-t-il    pas   prie? 
Deux  prieres  ne  sont-elles  pas  une  force 
parfaite? 

Et   pourquoi   m'effrairais-je? 
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"When    round    his    head    the    aureole 
clings, 

And  he  is  clothed  in  white, 
I'll   take  his  hand  and  go  with  him 

To  the  deep  wells  of  light; 
As  unto  a  stream  we  will  step  down, 

And  bathe  there  in  God's  sight. 


"Lorsqu'autour  de  sa  tete  s'attachera 
1 'aureole, 
Et  qu'il  aura  revetu  sa  robe  blanche, 
Je  le  prendrai  par  la  main  et  j'irai  avec 
lui 
Aux  sources  de  lumiere; 
Nous     y     entrerons     comme     dans     un 
courant, 
Et  nous  y  baignerons  a  la  face  de  Dieu. 


"We  two  will  lie  i'  the  shadow  of 

That  living  mystic  tree 
Within  whose  secret  growth  the  Dove 

Is  sometimes  felt  to  be, 
While  every  leaf  that  His  plumes  touch 

Saith  His  Name  audibly. 


"Nous    nous    reposerons    tous    deux    a 
l'ombre 
De  ce  vivant  et  mystique  arbre 
Dans  le  feuillage  secret  duquel  on  sent 
parfois 
La  presence  de  la  colombe, 
Pendant  que  chaque  feuille,  touchee  par 
ses  plumes, 
Dit  son  nom  distinctement. 


"We    two,"    she    said,    "will    seek    the 
groves 

Where  the  lady  Mary  is, 
With  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  names 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies, 
Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

Margaret  and  Rosalys. 


"Tous   deux   nous   chercherons   les  bos- 
quets 

Oil  trone  Dame  Marie 
Avec  ses  cinq  servantes,  dont  les  noms 

Sont  cinq  douces  symphonies: 
Cecile,   Blanchelys,   Madeleine, 

Marguerite  et  Roselys. 


"He  shall  fear,  haply,  and  be  dumb: 
Then  will  I  lay  my  cheek 

To  his,  and  tell  about  our  love, 
Not  once  abashed  or  weak: 

And  the  dear  Mother  will  approve 
My  pride,  and  let  me  speak. 


"Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand, 
To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 

Kneel,     the     clear-ranged     unnumbered 
heads 
Bowed  with  their  aureoles: 

And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 
To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 


"II  craindra  peut-etre  et  restera  muet; 
Alors,   je   poserai   ma   joue   contre   la 
sienne, 
Et  lui  parlerai  de  notre  amour, 

Sans  confusion  ni  faiblesse, 
Et    la     Chere    Mere    approuvera    mon 
orgueil, 
Et  me  laissera  parler. 

"Elle  meme  nous  amenera  la  main  dans 
la  main 
A    Celui    autour    duquel    toutes    les 
ames  s'agenouillent, 
Les  innombrables  tetes  clair  rangees 

Inclinees,  avec  leurs  aureoles. 
Et    les    anges   venus    a    notre    rencontre 
chanteront, 
S'accompagnant    de    leurs    guitares    et 
de  leurs  citoles. 


"There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 
Thus  much  for  him  and  me:  — 

Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 
With  Love,  only  to  be, 

As  then  awhile,  for  ever  now 
Together,   I   and   he." 


"Alors  je  demanderai   au   Christ,  Notre 
Seigneur, 
Cette  grande  faveur,  pour  lui  et  moi, 
Seulement  de  vivre  comme  autrefois  sur 
terre; 
Dans  l'Amour; 
Et    d'etre    pour    toujours,    comme    alors 
pour  un  temps, 
Ensemble,  moi  et  lui." 
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Chorus: 

She  gazed  and  listened  and  then  said,  Elle  regarda,  preta  l'oreille  et  dit, 

Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild,—  D'une  voix  moins  triste  que  douce: 

The  Damozel: 

"All  this  is  when  he  comes."  "Tout  ceci  sera  quand  il  viendra." 

Chorus: 

She  ceased.  Elle  se  tut: 

The  light   thrilled  towards  her,  fill'd  La  lumiere  tressaillit  de  son  cote, 

With  angels  in  strong  level  flight.  Remplie  d'un  fort  vol  d'anges  horizontal. 

Her  eyes  prayed  and  she  smil'd.  Ses  yeux  prierent,  elle  sourit; 

(I  saw  her  smile.)  But  soon  their  path  Mais   bientot   leur  sentier  devint  vague 

Was  vague  in  distant  spheres:  Dans  les  spheres  distantes. 

The  Narrator: 

And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along  Alors,  elle  jeta  ses  bras  le  long 

The  golden  barriers,  Des  barrieres  d'or. 

And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands,  Et  posant  son  visage  entre  ses  mains, 

And  wept.    (I  heard  her  tears.)  Pleura. 

I  COPVRU1HTBH  | 
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Marcelle  Denya  had  her  first  success  in  Paris,  where  she  made 
her  debut  at  the  Opera  as  Nedda  in  "Pagliacci."  She  subsequently 
sang  there  the  parts  of  Pamina  in  Mozart's  "Magic  Flute,"  Eurydice 
in  Gluck's  "Orfeo,"  Marguerite  in  Gounod's  "Faust,"  Liu  in  Puccini's 
"Turandot"  taking  also  principal  parts  in  Rabaud's  "Marouf" 
Roussel's  "La  Naissance  de  la  Lyre,"  and  d'Ollone's  "UArlequin." 
She  sang  a  number  of  parts  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  took  the  lead- 
ing role  at  the  Theatre  Marigny  in  "Monsieur  Beaucaire." 

In  1939  she  came  to  America  for  the  first  time.  In  this  country  she 
has  devoted  herself  principally  to  recitals. 

Jennie  Tourel  is  of  Russian-French  extraction.  She  made  her  oper- 
atic debut  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris  in  "Carmen"  in  1933. 
She  sang  a  number  of  parts  in  that  company,  likewise  making  ap- 
pearances as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Paris.  She  appeared  in  the 
spring  season  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  1937.  Leaving 
Paris  in  June,  1940,  and  reaching  Lisbon,  she  arrived  in  this  country 
in  January,  1941.  She  has  appeared  with  the  New  Opera  Company  of 
New  York,  the  Montreal  Opera,  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
orchestra  in  the  present  season. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

MUSIC  IN  OUR  CIVILIZATION 
By  Serge  Koussevitzky 

(Address  in  Town  Hall,  New  York,  January  12,  1943) 


Music  is  a  dominant  need  of  our  time.  It  is  a  great  stimulus  for 
our  fighting  forces  and  a  great  hope  for  our  future. 
To  realize  the  full  significance  of  music  amidst  the  profound  calam- 
ity of  the  present  war,  we  must  glance  back  into  the  history  of  the  past. 
The  effect  of  wars  and  revolutions  upon  the  fine  arts,  and  culture 
in  general,  has  been  twofold.  Either  the  arts  succumb  to  extreme  ma- 
terialism, demoralization  and  decay;  or,  to  the  contrary,  they  herald 
an  epoch  of  cultural  and  spiritual  rebirth,  a  release  of  new  thought, 
new  creative  forces  and  a  new  age  in  history. 

Within  our  generation  and  memory,  we  have  witnessed  a  period  of 
excessive  materialism  and  of  marked  decadence  in  art  as  an  after- 
effect of  the  first  world  war.  Today,  with  the  advent  of  the  second 
world  war,  we  are  living  through  a  vigorous  upswing  of  cultural 
forces  and  consciousness. 

Such  periods  in  history  are  periods  of  transition  and  of  regenera- 
tion through  human  suffering  and  sacrifice,  of  reconstruction  through 
a  moral  and  spiritual  rebirth  and  through  the  collapse  of  a  decaying 
order  of  life. 

Hordes  of  unholy  forces  have  attacked,  invaded  and  imperilled 
our  life.  As  never  before  do  we  realize  that  art  and  culture  are  a 
stronghold  against  the  aggressors  and  their  devastating,  demoralizing 
forces.  As  we  know,  this  is  a  war  of  the  people  as  much  as  of  the 
armies,  as  much  of  the  artists  as  of  the  soldiers.  Every  atom  of  artistic 
effort  must  be  mobilized  and  thrown  into'  action. 

Of  all  the  arts,  music  is  a  powerful  medium  against  evil  and  de- 
struction. It  has  power  to  heal,  to  comfort  and  to  inspire. 

In  these  stormy,  perilous  days,  it  is  the  mission  of  art  to  protect 
the  fundamental  values  for  which  our  armies  are  fighting;  to  shelter 
the  ennobling,  everlasting  treasures  of  art;  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  morale,  of  culture  and  thought. 

Music  is  a  living  and  active  force  which  is  essential  for  preserving 
the  burning  spirit  and  the  lasting  aspirations  and  ideals. 

We  have  to  fulfill  the  great  and  pressing  task  of  carrying  the  torch 
of  art  and  inspiration  to  the  battle-front.  Millions  of  men  at  arms 
need  our  music.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  time.  The  war  goes  on  at 
a  terrifying  pace.  Not  for  a  day,  not  for  an  hour  does  bloodshed  stop. 
We  have  before  us  the  matchless  example  of  Russia,  where  art  is 
a  mighty  weapon  in  the  war. 

Artists  go  to  the  front  into  the  heat  of  the  battle  where  they  witness 
true  heroism,  and  learn  to  know  what  is  life  and  death,  love  and 
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hatred.  For  those  who  know  supreme  love,  learn  also  to  know  pro- 
found hatred. 

The  fighting  men  despise  and  hate  the  merciless,  inhuman  enemy; 
they  despise  him  for  degenerating  from  a  once  cultured  people  into 
a  slave  and  follower  of  a  diseased  mind  and  order,  for  sinking  to  the 
low  stage  of  barbarism.  They  hate  him  for  the  cruelty  to  old  and 
young,  to  woman  and  child,  to  innocent  and  weak,  for  the  scorched 
earth,  for  the  suffering  of  the  mounting  toll  of  victims.  .... 

The  artist  must  experience  the  very  depth  of  human  emotion  to 
give  an  illuminating  account  of  it. 

In  his  work,  he  must  portray  the  intensity  of  human  misery  and 
endurance;  the  untold  tale  of  tears  and  blood.  He  must  arouse  patri- 
otic ardor  and  sacred  wrath  in  the  hearts  of  fighting  men.  He  must 
inspire  deeds  of  great  heroism  and  valor.  This  is  the  mission  of  the 
artist  today. 

Let  us  write  hymns  of  freedom  and  victory;  compose  marches  to 
vanquish  the  foe;  let  us  proclaim  hatred  for  despotism  and  destruc- 
tion; let  us  sing  the  song  of  love  for  mankind  and  faith  in  the  ageless 
ideals  of  independence  and  democracy. 

Let  music  become  the  symbol  of  the  undying  beauty  of  the  spirit 
of  man. 

Let  us  conquer  darkness  with  the  burning  light  of  art. 


"SHEHERAZADE,"   Three   Poems   for  Voice  and   Orchestra,   to 
the  Verses  of  Tristan  Klingsor 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


"Sheherazade"  was  composed  in  the  year  1903,  and  first  sung  with  orchestra  at 
a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musi  que  in  Paris,  May  17,  1904,  by  Jeanne 
Hatto. 

The  suite  was  first  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  February  29, 
1924,  when  Vera  Janacopulos  was  the  soloist  and  Pierre  Monteux  the  conductor. 
When  Maurice  Ravel  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  the  Orchestra,  January  13, 
1928,  he  conducted  "Sheherazade,"  Lisa  Roma  taking  the  solo  part.  There  was  an- 
other performance  on  December  8,  1933,  when  the  soloist  was  Olga  Averino, 
and  another  with  the  same  soloist,  on  Saturday,  January  29,  1938.  "Asie"  has  been 
sung  in  Boston  by  Lawrence  Haynes,  tenor,  February  18,  1921,  and  "La  Flute 
Enchantee"  at  a  concert  of  the  Flute  Players  Club,  January  22,  1922,  Mrs.  Louise 
Ford,  soloist. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  tim- 
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pani,  snare   drum,  bass   drum,   tambourine,   triangle,   glockenspiel,   cymbals,   gong, 
two  harps,  and  strings. 

«<  £i  heherazade"  is  a  set  of  poems  by  Tristan  Leclere,  who  signed  his 
O  writings  as  Tristan  Klingsor.  He  was  a  musician  and  painter,  as 
well  as  a  poet.  "Sheherazade"  one  of  several  groups  of  poems,  was 
published  in  1903. 

Asm 

Asie! 

Vieux  pays  merveilleux  des  contes  de  nourrice 

Oil  dort  la  fantaisie  comme  une  imperatrice 

En  sa  foret  tout  emplie  de  mystere, 

Je  voudrais  m'en  aller  avec  la  goelette 

Qui  se  berce  ce  soir  dans  le  port 

Mysterieuse  et  solitaire 

Et  qui  deploie  enfin  ses  voiles  violettes 

Comme  un  immense  oiseau  de  nuit 

Dans  le  del  d'or. 

Je  voudrais  m'en  aller  vers  des  lies  de  fleurs, 

En  ecoutant  chanter  la  mer  perverse 

Sur  un  vieux  rhythme  ensorceleur. 

Je  voudrais  voir  Damas  et  les  villes  de  Perse 

Avec  les  minarets  legers  dans  l'air. 

Je  voudrais  voir  de  beaux  turbans  de  soie 

Sur  des  visages  noirs  aux  dents  claires; 

Je  voudrais  voir  des  yeux  sombres  d'amour 

Et  des  prunelles  brillantes  de  joie 

En  des  peaux  jaunes  comme  des  oranges: 

Je  voudrais  voir  des  vetements  de  velours 

Et  des  habits  a  longues  franges. 

Je  voudrais  voir  des  calumets  entre  des  bouches 

Tout  entourees  de  barbe  blanche; 

Je  voudrais  voir  d'apres  marchands  aux  regards  louches 

Et  des  cadis,  et  des  vizirs, 

Qui  du  seul  mouvement  de  leur  doigt  qui  se  penche 

Accordent  vie  ou  mort  au  gre  de  leur  desir. 

Je  voudrais  voir  la  Perse,  et  l'lnde,  et  puis  la  Chine, 
Les  mandarins  ventrus  sous  les  ombrelles, 
Et  les  princes  aux  mains  fines. 
Et  les  lettres  qui  se  querellent 
Sur  la  poesie  et  sur  la  beaute. 

Je  voudrais  m'attarder  au  palais  enchante, 

Et  comme  un  voyageur  etranger 

Contempler  a  loisir  des  paysages  peints 

Sur  des  etoffes  en  des  cadres  de  sapin 

Avec  un  personnage  au  milieu  d'un  verger; 

Je  voudrais  voir  des  assassins  souriant 

Du  bourreau  qui  coupe  un  cou  d'innocent 

Avec  son  grand  sabre  courbe  d'Orient. 

Je  voudrais  voir  des  pauvres  et  des  reines; 

Je  voudrais  voir  des  roses  et  du  sang; 

Je  voudrais  voir  mourir  d'amour  ou  bien  de  haine; 

Et  puis  m'en  revenir  plus  tard 

Narrer  mon  aventure  aux  curieux  de  reves, 

En  elevant  comme  Sindbad  ma  vieille  tasse  arabe 

De  temps  en  temps,  jusqu'a  mes  levres 

Pour  interrompre  le  conte  avec  art. 

[IS] 


Marvellous  old  country  of  nurses'  tales  where  the  fantastic  reigns  as  an  empress 
reigns  in  her  forest  charged  with  mystery.  I  would  fain  go  there  on  the  vessel 
that  this  evening  rocks  in  the  mysterious,  solitary  harbor  and  at  last  unfolds  its 
violet  sails  as  a  huge  bird  of  night  in  the  golden  sky. 

I  would  fain  go  towards  the  flowery  isle,  hearing  the  wayward  sea  sing  to  an 
old  enchanting  rhythm.  I  would  fain  see  Damascus  and  Persian  cities  with  slender 
minarets  in  air;  beautiful  silk  turbans  on  swarthy  faces  with  shining  teeth;  eyes 
dim  with  love,  and  eyeballs  glowing  with  joy  in  skins  yellow  as  the  orange;  gar- 
ments of  velvet,  fringed  garments;  peaceful  pipes  in  mouths  encircled  by  white 
beards;  sharp  merchants  with  their  suspicious  looks,  and  cadis  and  vizirs,  who 
with  a  single  gesture  of  a  bent  finger  grant  life  or  death  according  to  their  will. 

Fain  would  I  see  Persia,  the  Ind,  then  China;  tun-bellied  mandarins  under  their 
umbrellas;  princes  with  slender  hands;  the  learned  who  wrangle  over  poesy  and 
beauty. 

I  would  loiter  in  enchanted  palaces  and,  like  unto  a  journeying  stranger,  look 
leisurely  on  landscapes  painted  on  fabrics  framed  in  fir-wood,  with  some  one  in 
the  midst  of  an  orchard.  I  would  fain  see  assassins  smiling  while  the  headsman 
cuts  with  his  great  curved  sword  of  the  East  an  innocent  neck.  Fain  would  I  see 
queens  and  the  poor,  roses  and  blood,  those  dying  from  love  or  hate. 

And  then  to  return  later,  to  tell  my  tale  to  those  curious  about  dreams,  raising, 
like  Sindbad,  my  old  Arabian  cup  now  and  then  to  my  lips,  artfully  to  interrupt 
my  story. 


La  Flute  Enchantee 

Dedicated  to  Mme.  de  Saint  Marceaux 


L'ombre  est  douce  et  mon  maitre  dort, 

Coiffe  d'un  bonnet  conique  de  soie, 

Et  son  long  nez  jaune  en  sa  barbe  blanche. 

Mais  moi,  je  suis  eveillee  encore 

Et  j'ecoute  au  dehors 

Une  chanson  de  flute  ou  s'epanche 

Tour  a  tour  la  tristesse  ou  la  joie: 

Un  air  tour  a  tour  langoureux  ou  frivole 

Que  mon  amoureux  cheri  joue; 

Et  quand  je  m'approche  de  la  croisee 

II  me  semble  que  chaque  note  s'envoie 

De  la  flute  vers  ma  joue 

Comme  un  mysterieux  baiser. 


The  shade  is  sweet;  my  master  sleeps  with  head  covered  with  a  peaked  silk  cap, 
with  his  long  yellow  nose  in  his  white  beard.  As  for  me,  I  am  awake  and  I  hear 
outside  a  flute-song  that  pours  out  in  turn  joy  or  sadness. 

An  air  now  langorous  or  trifling  played  by  my  beloved;  and  when  I  near 
the  window  it  seems  that  each  note  of  the  flute  flies  toward  my  cheek  like  a 
mysterious  kiss. 


L'Indifferent 
Dedicated   to   Mme.   Sigismund  Bardac 

Tes  yeux  son  doux  comme  ceux'  d'une  fille,  jeune  etranger, 

Et  la  courbe  fine 

De  ton  beau  visage  de  duvet  ombrage 

Est  plus  seduisante  encore  de  ligne. 

Ta  levre  chante  sur  le  pas  de  ma  porte 

Une  langue  inconnue  et  charmante 

Comme  une  musique  qui  fausse. 


Entre!  Et  que  mon  vin  te  reconforte. 

Mais  non,  tu  passes, 

Et  de  mon  seuil  je  te  vois  t'eloigner, 

Me  faisant  un  dernier  geste  avec  grace, 

Et  la  hanche  legerement  ployee 

Par  ta  demarche  feminine  et  lasse. 

Your  eyes,  young  stranger,  are  as  mild  as  those  of  a  girl  and  the  fine  turn  of 
your  handsome  face  shadowed  with  down  is  the  more  seductive.  Your  mouth  sings 
on  the  threshold  of  my  door  a  speech  unknown,  charming  as  a  melody  out  of  tune. 

Enter!  And  let  my  wine  refresh  you.  No,  you  go  on  and  from  my  threshold 
I  see  you  move  away,  gracefully  saluting  me  with  a  final  gesture;  your  hip  lightly 
bent  by  your  womanish  and  weary  gait. 

[copyrighted] 
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"DAPHNIS    ET     CHLOE"  -  Ballet     in     One     Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 

Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  composed  in  1910,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.  Karl  Muck  conducting).  The  most  recent  performances  in  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  series  were  May  1,  2,  1942. 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,   two   harps   and   strings. 

From  the  time  when  it  was  first  composed,   Ravel's  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe"  music  has  had  a  flourishing  life   apart  from  Diaghileff's 
Ballet  Russe,  for  which  it  was  officially  intended.  Diaghileff,  deflecting 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  tiling  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  There  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  Been  well  talfcn  care  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increased.if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  may  be  entirely  in  r 
-adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Only  through  giving  your  agent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
{worth  insuring  can  this  be  acconv- 
,-plished.To  find  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  ^'et- 
-ting  protection  costs 
you  nothing. 
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Ask  the  agent  of  The  Employers'  Group  to  explain  the  \lnsurance  Analysis 

Plan   to  you  or  write  direct  to   The  Employers'  Group,  770  Milk 

Street,  Boston,  for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 

your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates  complete 

insurance   protection 
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the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day  (Stravinsky,  Strauss, 
Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make  ballet  composers  out 
of  them.  He  did  not  reach  the  point  of  producing  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  until  the  season  of  1912,  when  it  was  mounted  at  the  Chatelet, 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  dancing  the  title  parts.  An  indifferent  success 
was  reported,  attributable  in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension 
between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff.  The  music  has  found  its  lusty  survival 
in  the  concert  hall. 

A  romance  by  Longus  was  the  basis  of  Fokine's  scenario.  The 
designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  was  Leon  Bakst. 

The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

"No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
rocks.  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock. 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis 
and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for 
Chloe.  She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each 
other's  arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision: 
the  intervention  of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that  Pan 
saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph   Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

"Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute, 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of   the  flute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep 
his  fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their 
tambourines.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come 
on    the    stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  Chloe." 

[copyrighted] 
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(Earnest?  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 

THIRD  EVENING  CONCERT 
SUNDAY,  February  14 


Programme 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  34    (Koechel  No.  338) 

I.     Allegro  vivace 
II.     Andante  di   molto 
III.     Finale:   Allegro  vivace 

Debussy "La  Damoiselle  Elue,"  Lyric  Poem 

(after  "The  Blessed  Damozel,"  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti) 

CHORUS  OF  THE  SARAH  LAWRENCE  COLLEGE 
William   Schuman,  Director 

Soprano,   Marcelle   Denya  Contralto,  Jennie   Tourel 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.     Allegretto 
II.     Tempo  andante,  ma  rubato 

III.  <  Vivacissimo;   Lento  e  suave 

IV.  1   Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


BALDWIN    PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR  No.  34,  Koechel  No.  338 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  first  performance  of  this  symphony  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  April  1,  1899.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting.  Subsequent  performances  have 
been  given  in  1904,  1923,  1928  (Sir  Thomas  Beecham  conducting),  1930,  1931,  1936, 
and  1939   (December  8). 

It  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and 
strings. 

T^  he  symphony  is  inscribed  by  its  composer  as  having  been  written  at 
Salzburg,  August  29,  1780.  A  reference  in  a  letter  by  Mozart  to  a 
performance  under  Joseph  Bono,  conductor  at  Vienna,  is  considered 
to  apply  to  this  score:  "I  have  lately  forgotten  to  write  that  the  sym- 
phony conducted  by  old  Bono  went  magnifique,  and  had  great  suc- 
cess. Forty  violins  played  —  the  wind  instruments  were  all  doubled  — 
ten  violas,  ten  doublebasses,  eight  violoncellos,  and  six  bassoons" 
(From  Vienna,  April  11,  1781). 

The  work  is  characterized  by  Erich  Blom  in  his  life  of  Mozart  as 
"the  first  of  the  symphonies  to  have  achieved  any  degree  of  permanence, 
as  far  as  concert  practice  goes  —  and  very  justly,  for  it  is  a  lovely  work 
and,  though  formally  on  a  small  scale,  fully  matured  and  typically 
Mozartian  with  its  capricious  changes  between  a  variety  of  humours. 
The  musical  ideas  are  mostly  the  current  coin  of  the  time,  but  their 
treatment  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ironical  commentary.  Mozart  loves 
the  musical  cliches  of  his  century  and  at  the  same  time  laughs  at 
them  up  his  sleeve,  and  never  more  wittily  than  in  this  little  but 
captivating  and  very  finished  symphonic  work."  Otto  Jahn  speaks  of 
the  symphony  as  "grander  in  conception  and  more  serious  in  tone 
than  the  earlier  one  in  B-flat  major,  composed  the  summer  before 
(K.  319).  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  first  movement,  where 
a  constant  propensity  to  fall  into  the  minor  key  blends  strength  and 
.decision  with  an  expression  not  so  much  of  melancholy  as  of  consola- 
tion. In  perfect  harmony  of  conception,  the  simple  and  fervent  An- 
dante di  molto  combines  exceeding  tenderness  with  a  quiet  depth  of 
feeling.  The  contrasting  instrumentation  is  very  effective  in  this  work. 
The  first  movement  is  powerful  and  brilliant,  but  in  the  second,  only 
stringed  instruments    (with  doubled  violas)  are  employed.*  The  last 


*  A  bassoon  is  added  to  the  string  orchestra  in  this  movement. 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Spracli    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jesiis   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  — -  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

filegie    (Violoncello  solo :   Jean   Bedetti)    Faur6 

"Enchanted   Lake"    Liadov 

Fair  Harvard   Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Fruhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1   Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew   (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Monssorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debnssy-Ra vel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ("The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ( "Italian" )    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor    Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor    ( "Pathetique" )    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B    minor    ("Unfinished'')     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  majci    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G   major    ( "Surprise" )    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem )    Sibelius 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)     Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna   Blood)    Strauss 
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movement  is  animated  throughout,  and  sometimes  the  orchestral  treat- 
ment is  rapid  and  impetuous." 

The  Symphony  is  without  a  minuet,  although  the  first  measures 
of  one,  crossed  out  by  the  composer,  were  found  in  the  manuscript 
score.*  Symphonies  in  three  movements  are  rare  among  the  more  ma- 
ture works  of  Mozart  (this  one  and  the  two  symphonies  K.  444  and 
K.  504  are  exceptions).  His  childhood  and  boyhood  symphonies  were 
more  often  than  not  without  minuets,  the  form  having  then  freshly 
evolved  from  the  Italian  overture,  with  its  three  sections  —  a  first 
allegro,  a  slow  movement  and  a  lively  finale.  It  has  often  been  stated 
that  Haydn  was  the  first  to  introduce  minuets  into  the  symphony, 
and  indeed  he  gave  his  symphonic  minuets  an  importance  the  form 
had  never  had.  But  there  were  earlier  composers  who  began  this 
practice.  Philip  Hale  has  pointed  out: 

"There  is  one  in  a  symphony  in  D  major  by  Georg  Matthias  Monn 
composed  before  1740.  Haydn's  first  symphony  was  composed  in  1759. 
Gossec's  first  symphonies  were  published  in  1754.  Sammartini  (1734) 
and  others  had  written  symphonies  before  Gossec;  but  the  date  of 
Gossec's  introduction  of  the  minuet  has  not  been  determined.  There 
were  some  who  thought  that  a  symphony  worthy  the  name  should 
be  without  a  minuet.  The  learned  Hofrath  Johann  Gottlieb  Carl 
Spazier  of  Berlin  wrote  a  strong  protest  which  appeared  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt  after  the  issue  that  announced 
Mozart's  death.  He  characterized  the  minuet  as  a  destroyer  of  unity 
and  coherence,  and  wrote  in  substance: 

"In  a  dignified  work  there  should  be  no  discordant  mirth.  If  a 
minuet  be  allowed,  why  not  a  polonaise  or  a  gavotte?  The  first  move- 
ment should  be  in  some  prevailing  mood,  joyful,  uplifted,  proud, 
solemn,  etc.  A  slow  and  gentle  movement  brings  relief,  and  prepares 
the  hearer  for  the  finale  or  still  stronger  presentation  of  the  first 
mood.  The  minuet  is  disturbing:  it  reminds  one  of  the  dance-hall 
and  the  misuse  of  music:  'When  it  is  caricatured,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  minuets  by  Haydn  or  Pleyel,  it.  excites  laughter.  The  minuet 
retards  the  flow  of  the  symphony,  and  it  should  never  be  found  in  a 
passionate  work  or  in  one  that  induces  meditation.'  Thus  the  Hofrath 
Spazier  of  Berlin." 


*  An  isolated  minuet,  evidently  a  symphony  movement  (K.  No.  409),  has  been  conjectured 
as  possibly  intended  for  this  symphony.  The  movement  was  composed  in  May,  1782,  in 
Vienna,  two  years  after  the  symphony.  The  addition  of  two  flutes  to  the  orchestration  called 
for  in  the  symphony  might  mean  only  that  Mozart  had  flutes  available  at  the  time.  Andre 
considers  that  the  minuet  was  intended  for  general  usefulness  as  a  mid-movement  in  the 
concerts  which  he  gave  in  Vienna  in  1782.  But  Alfred  Einstein  believes  that  this  movement 
might  well  have  been  intended  for  a  performance  of  the  particular  symphony  in  that  year: 
"If  this  theory  is  correct,  there  would  be  no  need  of  future  performances  of  No.  338  with- 
out this  splendid  minuet."  The  minuet  was  included  in  a  performance  in  London  by  Stanley 
Chappie,  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,   October  2,   1938. 
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There  follows  the  analysis  by  Sir  Donald  Tovey*: 

"The  themes  of  the  first  movement  certainly  mark  a  new  stage  in 
Mozart's  development.  Grandiose  he  had  already  been  in  the  Paris 
Symphony;  sometimes,  indeed,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  as  when 
he  obeyed  advice  in  beginning  it  with  a  grand  coup  d'archet  and  then, 
having  satisfied  Parisian  fashions,  began  his  finale  pianissimo.  But  in 
this  C  major  Symphony  the  grandiose  note  belongs  to  something 
deeper.  Even  the  piano  echo  and  expansion  after  the  fourth  bar  of 
the  vigorous  opening  formula  is  more  like  a  serious  dramatic  question 
than  any  echoes  in  the  Paris  Symphony.  And  the  subsequent  plunges 
into  minor  keys,  frequent  throughout  the  movement,  are  wholly 
serious. 

"The  'second  subject'  (so  called  in  our  beautiful  English  termi- 
nology because  it  may  be  anywhere  about  the  middle  of  seven  or  eight 
different  themes)  marks  the  epoch  of  Mozart's  full  maturity  of  inven- 
tion. Not  of  his  full  command  of  form;  many  subtleties  were  to  be 
added  to  that  in  his  later  works. 

"Following  the  custom  prescribed  for  his  Paris  Symphony,  Mozart 
does  not  repeat  the  exposition,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  the  develop- 
ment. This  is  entirely  episodic.  Twelve  impressively  gloomy  bars  lead 
to  the  dark  key  of  A-flat,  where  a  dramatic  passage  proceeds,  in  plain- 
tive dialogue  between  strings  and  wind,  to  the  dominant  of  C  minor, 
where  it  remains  in  suspense  just  long  enough  to  determine  the  right 
moment  for  the  return  of  Ex.  1,  with  a  regular  recapitulation. 

"The  slow  movement  is  headed  Andante  molto:  which  has  led  to 
mistakes  as  to  its  tempo,  since  we  have  come  to  consider  Andante  as 
meaning  'slow.'  But  Mozart  still  has  some  recollection  of  its  proper 
Italian  sense  as  meaning  'going.'  His  Andante  molto  therefore  does 
not  mean  'very  slow'  but  'decidedly  in  motion'  or  'ambling  along.' 
Andante  con  moto  assai  would  be  tolerable  musician's  Italian  for  the 
purpose.  In  this  light  the  movement  is  the  richest  slow  movement 
Mozart  had  as  yet  produced,  and  he  did  not  often  surpass  it  in  sub- 
tlety. It  is  eminently  witty,  and  the  attention  is  concentrated  on  its 
pure  musical  sense  without  any  distractions  of  orchestral  colour,  for 
it  is  scored  for  strings  alone,  except  for  the  bassoons,  which  however 
merely  double  the  basses.  The  harmony  gains  a  characteristic  Mozart- 
ean  richness  from  the  constant  division  of  the  violas  into  two  parts. 
Though  the  movement  is  short  its  effect  is  eminently  spacious,  the 
rhythm  being  expanded  by  echoes  and  interpolations  with  a  mastery 
that  anticipates  the  Mozart  of  ten  years  later.  After  the  exposition  a 
link  of  four  bars  leads  at  once  to  a  regular  recapitulation.  The  link, 
which  was  derived  from  the  first  theme,  is  turned  into  a  neatly  epi- 
grammatic end. 

"As  in  the  Paris  Symphony,  there  is  no  minuet.  The  finale  is  a 
lively  dance  in  Presto  6-8  time,  like  that  of  the  opening  of  the  ball- 
room scene  in  Don  Giovanni.  Imagine  the  Lancers  becoming  so  fast 
that  it  would  do  for  a  Tarantella.  The  movement  is  thoroughly  effec- 

*  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis,  Oxford  University  Press. 
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tive  and  appropriate;  but  this  adds  interest  to  the  fact  that  in  style 
and  technique  it  is  very  like  the  finales  of  Mozart's  earlier  symphonies. 
It  thus  serves  to  measure  the  advance  made  by  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Here  it  does  not  jar,  and  you  could  put  it  on  to  an  earlier  symphony 
without  damage.  And  if  you  transposed  it  to  E-flat  few  people  would 
detect  its  substitution  for  the  opening  of  the  ball-room  scene  in  Don 
Giovanni.  But  it  would  be  unthinkable  as  a  finale  for  the  Linz  Sym- 
phony; though  it  has  its  impressive  minor  passages  and  pianissimos." 
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THE  INDIVIDUALITY  OF  KEYS 
By  P.  E.  Vernon,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

(The  Musical   Times,  London,  May   1942) 

(Concluded  —  first  part  in  Bulletin  No.  1) 


a  bsolute  pitch  is  actually  related  to  some  customary  standard,  and  it 
£\  is  doubtful  whether  any  ear  possesses  the  capacity  for  identifying 
frequency  directly.  In  his  book  "Sensations  of  Tone"  Helmholtz  stated 
that  the  ear  has  a  natural  period  of  resonance  to  sound  waves  of 
frequency  3100  (approximately  the  top  G  of  the  piano),  so  that  if  this 
particular  pitch  could  be  picked  out,  any  other  pitch  could  be  deduced 
from  it.  But  I  have  never  heard  of  people  employing  this  method. 
Further,  it  is  possible  for  anyone  who  is  not  completely  unmusical  to 
learn  to  judge  the  pitch  of  a  note  roughly  by  the  tensions  in  his  vocal 
cords  when  he  sings  the  note,  or  by  comparing  it  with  his  own  lowest 
or  highest  note.  By  either  method,  however,  the  accuracy  would  be 
poor:  an  error  of  a  tone  might  easily  be  made.  In  contrast,  the  sense 
of  absolute  pitch,  which  many  musicians  develop  spontaneously  with- 
out special  training,  is  often  accurate  to  within  less  than  half  a  semi- 
tone. As  mentioned  above,  mistakes  are  more  readily  made  about  fifths 
or  fourths  than  about  semitones  or  tones. 

That  pitch  differences  do  not  constitute  a  sufficient  basis  for  key 
differences  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that  some  people  can 
recognize  key  apart  from  pitch.  Helmholtz,  for  example,  asserted  that 
for  him  the  key  of  C  major  retained  its  strong,  bright  character,  and 
D  flat  its  soft,  veiled  character  even  when  music  in  these  keys  was 
played  on  a  piano  so  tuned  up  that  C  was  sounding  the  usual  D  flat 
pitch,  and  D  flat  was  sounding  D.  Dr.  Hollins  has  written:  "If  I  hear 
music  I  do  not  know  played  on  a  piano  I  have  not  previously  played 
myself,  I  can  tell  at  once  in  what  key  the  piece  is  written,  although 
until  I  have  actually  tried  the  piano  I  cannot  say  whether  the  pitch  is 
high,  low,  or  medium."  One  other  example  may  be  quoted  from  a 
letter  by  Mr.  Howard.  When  listening  to  a  street  musician  he  correctly 
identified  the  key  of  an  unknown  violin  solo  as  B-flat.  Yet  the  piece 
seemed  to  him  to  lack  the  characteristic  B-flat  emotion,  and  he  after- 
wards found  that  the  violin  was  tuned  a  tone  too  low,  its  A  being  the 
usual  G.  He  was  therefore  getting  the  A-flat  emotion,  although  real- 
izing that  the  piece  was  played  in  the  signature  of  B-flat. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  relative  pitch  of  the  notes  within  a 
scale,  or  the  system  of  tuning  adopted,  might  afford  a  means  of  dis- 
criminating keys.  This  could  not  apply  to  modern  keyboard  instru- 
ments tuned  to  equal  temperament,  since  all   the  semitones  are  al- 
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legedly  identical  in  size.  There  may  be,  as  I  shall  show  later,  slight 
deviations  from  exact  identity,  but  they  would  scarcely  be  perceptible 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  musical  performance.  Players  of  stringed 
instruments  and  unaccompanied  singers  often  claim  to  follow  just 
intonation,  i.e.,  the  tuning  system  where  all  the  notes  in  a  scale  bear 
simple  ratios  of  frequency  to  one  another.  As  is  generally  known,  the 
disadvantage  of  this  system  is  that  any  one  note  may  possess  different 
frequencies  according  to  the  key  in  which  it  occurs.  Nevertheless,  this 
fact  could  not  provide  a  means  of  differentiating  keys,  since  whatever 
the  (justly  intoned)  key,  the  relative  pitches  of  the  intervals  would  be 
the  same.  Though  F  sharp  would  be  nearly  a  fifth  of  a  semitone 
higher  in  the  key  of  B  than  in  the  Key  of  A,  yet  the  ratio  of  F  sharp 
to  B  would  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  E  to  A.  Only  with  old  organs 
tuned  to  the  mean  tone  svstem  would  there  be  stable  differences  be- 
tween  the  same  interval  in  different  keys,  which  might  conceivably 
provide  a  basis  for  distinguishing  keys.  But  few  of  us  have  ever  listened 
to  or  played  such  organs. 

If  all  explanations  in  terms  of  pitch  seem  inadequate,  the  most 
likely  answer  to  our  puzzle  is  timbre  or  tone  quality.  To  my  mind  the 
difference  between,  and  the  individual  characters  of,  the  common 
chords  of  C  and  C  sharp  major,  are  essentially  a  matter  of  timbre. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  notes  in  stringed  or  wind  instruments 
differ  in  timbre  from  others.  Open  notes  have  a  decidedly  different 
quality  from  stopped  ones,  and  Helmholtz  suggests  that  there  are 
further  differences  according  as  a  small  or  large  proportion  of  a 
string's  length  is  stopped.  Thus  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  tell  at  first 
hearing  that  Bach's  Chaconne  for  solo  violin  is  in  D  minor  and 
major,  because  of  the  frequent  reiteration  of  open  A's,  D's  and  G's, 
even  if  the  violin  was  tuned  to  an  unusual  pitch.  Again,  the  bichord 
D-B  flat  has  a  different  timbre  from  D  sharp-B  natural,  because  the 
former  contains  an  open  note,  the  latter  does,  not.  Here  then  we  have 
an  explanation  of  Mr.  Howard's  feat,  described  above. 

Among  wind  instruments  the  A  and  B  flat  clarinets  have  rather 
different  qualities,  and  so  afford  a  basis  for  distinguishing  music  in 
sharp  from  music  in  flat  keys.  And  most  instruments  possess  distinctive 
notes,  such  as  the  oboe's  C,  which  might  well  be  recognized  on  a 
high-  or  a  low-pitched  instrument. 

The  piano  does  not  yield  any  such  easy  solution.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  several  possible  sources  of  difference  in  timbre,  and  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  that  I  have  carried  out  recently  proves  that 
they  must  exist,  even  if  it  does  not  indicate  their  nature.  I  used  a 
simple  form  of  Phonodeik  apparatus,  which  projects  visual  pictures  of 
sound  waves  on  to  a  screen.  This  was  set  up  near  my  own  piano,  an 
ordinary  and  rather  ancient  upright.  It  appeared  that  the  waves  pro- 
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duced  by  the  common  chords  of  different  keys  (C,  C  sharp,  D,  etc.), 
were  noticeably  different  in  shape.  Some  friends  who  were  not  able  to 
identify  by  the  sound  alone  which  key  was  being  played,  soon  learned 
to  identify  which  chord  was  which  from  the  visual  picture. 

Helmholtz's  first  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  such  differences  was 
that  complex  keys  might  sound  different  from  simple  ones  because 
pianists  have  to  strike  the  short  black  notes  in  rather  a  different  man- 
ner from  the  long  white  ones,  Thus,  apart  from  pitch  differences,  the 
tonic  chords  of  F  sharp  or  G  flat  (all  black  notes)  might  differ1  in 
timbre  from  the  chords  of  G  or  F  (all  white).  We  can  hardly  accept 
this  in  view  of  the  researches  on  the  mechanics  of  piano-tone  pro- 
duction, which  show  that  the  manner  of  striking  the  notes  does  not 
affect  the  quality  of  their  tone.  Also,  as  Jeans  points  out,  it  could  not 
account  for  the  difference  between  G  and  G  flat  when  the  chords  are 
played  not  by  human  hands  but  by  a  pianola. 

A  more  fruitful  notion  is  that  the  white  note  mechanisms  —  ham- 
mers, felt  and  strings  —  tend  to  get  much  more  wear  than  do  the 
corresponding  black  note  mechanisms.  Hence,  when  one  plays  on  an 
old  piano  (and  most  of  us  do  play  on  old  instruments),  the  black 
notes  may  have  a  freshness  and  richness  not  possessed  by  the  white 
ones.  This  theory  may  well  account  for  the  most  widely  accepted  of 
all  key  differences,  namely  that  between  the  simple  and  complex  keys. 
Although  it  would  not  apply  to  music  played  on  a  new  piano,  nor  to 
orchestral  or  vocal  music,  yet  it  is  conceivable  pyschologically  that 
mental  associations  which  had  once  been  firmly  established  at  an 
old  piano  might  be  transferred  to,  or  projected  onto,  other  music. 

Finally,  Helmholtz  proposed  the  theory  that  the  tuning  of  an  or- 
dinary piano  does  not  conform  accurately  to  equal  temperament.  In 
his  own  words:  "The  differences  made  in  tuning  of  those  Fifths  which 
the  tuner  leaves  to  the  last,  and  on  which  are  crowded  the  whole  of 
the  errors  in  tuning  the  other  Fifths  in  the  Circle  of  Fifths,  may 
possibly  be  regular."  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  the  procedure  of 
piano  tuners,  but  it  seems  possible  that  their  white  notes  may  deviate 
somewhat  from  equal  temperament  and  approximate  to  just  intona- 
tion, therefore  the  black  notes  would  be  correspondingly  distorted  in 
the  opposite  direction.  If  this  were  true,  white  note  chords  and  scales 
would  tend  to  sound  pure  and  strong,  and  combinations  of  black  notes 
would  (like  the  vox  humana  organ  stop)  sound  more  mysterious  and 
rich.  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  has  recorded:  I  once  induced  my  pianoforte 
tuner  to  make  the  experiment  of  getting  what  he  called  his  bearings 
from  C  sharp  instead  of  C  natural.  The  result  was  that  the  key  of  D 
flat  which  to  me  had  always  had  the  sort  of  flavor  that  one  associates 
with  some  Chopin  Nocturne  had  become  a  plain,  everyday  kind  of 
key,  while  the  'simpler'  keys  like  C,  G,  F  and  D  were  full  of  the  rich 
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voluptuous  color  that  apparently  belongs  to  the  signatures  that  have 
many  sharps  or  flats." 

If  Helmholtz's  theory  is  correct,  the  main  intervals  in  every  key 
would  be  slightly  different,  and  every  key  would  be  out  of  tune  in  a 
slightly  different  way.  The  out-of-tuneness  might  be  so  minute  that 
even  the  most  sensitive  ears  could  not  "place"  it  exactly,  yet  it  might 
affect  the  timbre  of  the  common  chords  of  different  keys  in  character- 
istic fashion.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  theory  that  all  tuners  should 
mistune  in  an  exactly  uniform  manner,  so  long  as  some  physical 
difference  is  made  between  the  scales  and  chords  of  different  keyfs 
which  the  ear  can  discriminate.  Indeed,  the  wide  diversity  of  charac- 
teristics and  colors  which  are  ascribed  to  any  one  key  might  arise 
partly  from  the  diversity  of  the  deviations  in  different  pianos. 

We  see  then  that  a  physical  basis  for  the  individuality  of  keys  does 
exist  both  in  orchestral  and  in  piano  music.  In  order  to  account  for 
the  sense  of  absolute  pitch  for  single  notes,  we  must  assume  that  pro- 
longed experience  with  chords  sets  up  associations  or  mental  disposi- 
tions in  the  musician's  mind,  embodying  his  sentiments  about  the 
various  keys,  and  that  eventually  these  same  mental  dispositions  can 
be  aroused  merely  by  hearing  the  tonics  of  the  keys.  Absolute  pitch 
probably  develops  through  discrimination  of  differences  in  timbre, 
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but  eventually  leads  to  the  capacity  for  recognizing  the  customary 
pitch  of  separate  notes.  This  view  fits  in  well  with  the  facts  that 
recognition  of  chords  is  easier  than  recognition  of  notes,  that  it  is 
easier  at  an  instrument  with  familiar  timbre,  and  that  mistakes  of  a 
Fourth  or  Fifth,  not  of  a  semitone  or  tone,  are  readily  made.  We  begin 
to  see  now  how  a  few  persons  with  very  acute  ears  like  Helmholtz 
and  Dr.  Hollins  can  recognize  both  key  and  absolute  pitch  when  they 
happen  to  vary  independently. 

I  cannot  suggest  any  basis  for  such  discrimination  in  the  case  of 
unaccompanied  vocal  and  choral  music.  Presumably,  therefore,  a  per- 
son whose  musical  experience  was  wholly  confined  to  this  type  of 
music  would  never  develop  absolute  pitch,  or  notions  of  keys.  The 
presumption  can  hardly  be  tested,  but  I  think  that  many  besides 
myself  find  it  more  difficult  to  recognize  pitch,  or  obtain  a  sense  of 
key  quality,  from  vocal  than  from  instrumental  music. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  43 
By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,  1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland 


Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the  symphony  was  completed  in  Finland 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  first  performed  on  March  8,  1902,  at  Helsinki 
under  the  composer's  direction.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas,  Conductor,  January  2,  1904. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  on  March  11  of 
the  same  year.  The  most  recent  performance  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series 
was  on  December  6,  1940. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Axel  Carpelan. 

The  Second  Symphony  proclaims  Sibelius  in  his  first  full-rounded 
maturity  symphonically  speaking.  He  has  reached  a  point  in  his 
exuberant  thirties  (as  did  also  Beethoven  with  his  "Eroica"  and 
Tchaikovsky  with  his  Fourth  at  a  similar  age)  when  the  artist  first 
feels  himself  fully  equipped  to  plunge  into  the  intoxicating  realm  of 
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the  many-voiced  orchestra,  with  its  vast  possibilities  for  development. 
Sibelius,  like  those  other  young  men  in  their  time,  is  irrepressible 
in  his  new  power,  teeming  with  ideas.  His  first  movement  strides 
forward  confidently,  profusely,  gleaming  with  energy.  The  Finale 
exults  and  shouts.  Who  shall  say  that  one  or  all  of  these  three  sym- 
phonies overstep,  that  the  composer  should  have  imposed  upon 
himself  a  judicious  moderation?  Sober  reflection  was  to  come  later 
in  the  lives  of  each,  find  its  expression  in  later  symphonies.  Perhaps 
the  listener  is  wisest  who  can  forego  his  inclinations  toward  prudent 
opinion,  yield  to  the  mood  of  triumph  and  emotional  plenitude, 
remember  that  that  mood,  once  outgrown,  is  hard  to  recapture. 

Copiousness  is  surely  the  more  admissible  when  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  message  of  an  individual,  speaking  in  his  own  voice.  The  traits 
of  Sibelius'  symphonic  style  —  the  fertility  of  themes,  their  gradual 
divulging  from  fragmentary  glimpses  to  rounded,  songful  completion, 
the  characteristic  accompanying  passages  —  these  have  their  beginnings 
in  the  first  tone  poems,  their  tentative  application  to  symphoic  uses 
in  the  First  Symphony,  their  full,  integrated  expression  in  the  Second. 

Sibelius  begins  his  Second  Symphony  with  a  characteristic  string 
figure,  a  sort  of  sighing  pulsation,  which  mingles  with  the  themes  in 
the  first  pages  and  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would 
look  in  vain  for  a  "first"  and  "second"  theme  in  the  accepted  manner. 
There  is  a  six  bar  melody  for  the  wood  winds,  a  theme  given  out  by 
the  bassoons,  another  of  marked  and  significant  accent  for  the  violins, 
and  another,  brief  but  passionate,  for  the  violins.  These  themes  are 
laid  forth  simply,  one  after  the  other,  with  no  transitions  or  prepara- 
tions. Yet  the  tale  is  continuous  as  if  each  suggested,  quite  naturally, 
the  next.  There  follows  the  theme  for  the  flutes  which  Cecil  Gray 
refers  to  as  what  "would  in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called 
the  'first  subject.'  "  It  appears  as  nothing  more  than  a  high  sustained 
C-sharp,  followed  by  a  sort  of  shake  and  a  descending  fifth.  The  phrase 
would  be  quite  meaningless  outside  of  its  context,  but  Sibelius  uses 
it  with  sure  effect  over  the  initial  string  figure  to  cap  his  moments  of 
greatest  tension,  and  finally  increases  it  by  twice  its  length  to  an  elo- 
quent period.  The  initial  scraps  of  themes  succeed  each  other,  are 
combined,  gather  meaning  with  development.  The  whole  discourse 
unfolds  without  break,  coheres  in  its  many  parts,  mounts  with  well- 
controlled  graduation  of  climax.  The  fusion  of  many  elements  is 
beyond  the  deliberate  analyist.  It  bespeaks  a  full  heart,  a  magnificent 
fertility,  an  absorption  which  pervades  all  things  and  directs  them 
to  a  single  end. 

The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with  a  string  figure 
which  is  an  accompaniment  and  yet  far  more  than  an  accompani- 
ment. Various  wood  winds  carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced 
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and  maintained  in  an  impassioned  minor,  lugubre.  Thematic  snatches 
of  melody  follow  each  other  in  rich  profusion.  In  the  opening  move- 
ment, Sibelius  has  made  telling  use  of  the  time-honored  contrast  be- 
tween the  lyric  and  the  incisive,  proclamatory  elements.  In  his  andante 
this  sharp  opposition  is  notably  increased.  An  oratorical,  motto-like 
theme,  launched  by  stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama  astir.  As  the 
melodic  themes  recur,  an  undercurrent  of  the  spinning,  whirring 
figures  in  the  strings,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  score  of 
Sibelius,  dramatizes  lyricism  itself. 

The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a  swift  6-8  rhythm;  is  suggests 
Beethoven  in  its  outward  contour,  but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay. 
A  suspensive  pause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the  tender 
trio  in  which  the  oboe  sings  a  soft  melody  which  is  echoed  by  its 
neighbors  and  subsides  in  a  pianissimo  from  the  solo  'cello.  It  is  as 
peaceful  and  unruffled  in  this  symphony  of  violent  contrasts  as  its 
surroundings  are  stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio  are  repeated  —  with 
a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  perceptibly,  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  finale,  as  yet  but  softly  intoned,  and  adroitly,  without 
any  sense  of  hopping  over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his 
hearers  straight  into  the  finale,  which  is  at  once  in  full  course.  There 
are  two  principal  themes,  the  first  making  itself  known  as  an  elemen- 
tary succession  of  half  notes,  the  second  a  longer  breathed,  incendiary 
melody  with  an  accompanying  scale  figure  adding  fuel  to  its  flame. 
The  structure*  of  the  movement  is  traditional,  with  two  themes  alter- 
nating, interlarded  with  episodic  matter;  the  simple  scheme  serves  its 
contriver  in  building  with  great  skill  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  to  a 
climax  in  full  splendor.  Rising  sequences,  mounting  sonorities,  con- 
tribute to  the  impressiveness  of  the  final  conflagration. 


*Bengt  de  Torne  points  out  in  his  "Sibelius  —  A  Close-Up, "  that  this  finale  is  in  realitj 
a  "classical  sonata  movement,"  which,  "having  no  big  coda  like  those  to  be  found  in 
Beethoven's  work,  .  .  .  preserves  the  form  of  a  Mozart  allegro."  Yet  D.  Millar  Craig,  the 
English  commentator,  writes  of  the  "big  coda"  to  this  movement.  That  two  analysts  should 
choose  for  disagreement  over  nomenclature  this  particular  ringing  and  clarion  conclusion 
is  only  less  surprising  than  that  it  should  be  associated  in  any  way  with  Mozartean  poise. 
Mr.  Torne  allays  the  perplexity  which  his  academic  comparison  arouses  by  adding:  "Like 
all  true  innovators  —  and  unlike  those  whose  bloodless,  intellectual  productions  aim  at 
overthrowing  the  great  traditions  in  art  —  Sibelius  believes  that  the  new  and  transform- 
ing ideas  must  come  from  within,  not  from  the  exterior  form.  And  like  Dante  he  is  a 
revolutionary  by  temperament  although   a   conservative  by  opinion." 
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his  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 
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"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  *-*  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 
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VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriecio    ( Jestis  Maria   Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    ; Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto   Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Danse    ; Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2   Ravel 

filegie    (Violoncello  solo:   Jean  Bedetti) Faur§ 

"Enchanted   Lake"    . . . Liadov 

Fair  Harvard  Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1 Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"   ("The  Sea") Debussy 

Last  Spring Grieg 

"Lieutenant   Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet  Music    Schubert 

Salon  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  Iby  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"   ("The  Maiden  with  Roses")    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major   ("Spring")   Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ( "Pathetique" )    ." Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ( "Unfinished" )    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major    ("Surprise")    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tapiola  ( Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 
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In   Order  that  bodily  Spirit 
Refreshened  by  zJMusic 
May  Remain  £trong 

To 

H.  B.  Cabot,  Treasurer 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

In  recognition  of  the  inner  strength  that  the  Orchestra 
brings  to  the  many  thousands  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  Current  Season  and  herewith  enclose  the  sum  of 
$ for  the  support  of  the  Orchestra. 

Name    

Address  


Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Payments  may  be  made  with  enrollments  or  at  any  time 
you  specify  during  the  season. 

Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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FOURTH  EVENING  CONCERT 
THURSDAY,  March  11 


Programme 

Vaughan  Williams Fantasia  on  a  theme   by  Thomas  Tallis  for 

Double  String  Orchestra 

Roy   Harris    Symphony    No.    5 

I.     Prelude 
II.     Chorale 
III.     Dance  Fugue 

{First  performance  in  New  York) 

INTERMISSION 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Op.  3S 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:   Molto  vivace.  Trio  I:   Molto  piu  vivace.  Trio  II 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 


BALDWIN    PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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FANTASIA  ON   A   THEME  BY  THOMAS  TALLIS,   for  Double 

String  Orchestra 

By  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Born  at  Down  Ampney,  between  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire,  England, 

October  12,  1872 


This  Fantasia  was  written  for  the  Gloucester  Festival  of  1910,  where  it  had  it:> 
first  performance  in  the  Cathedral.  It  was  published  in  1921.  The  first  performance 
in  this  country  was  by  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  March  9,  1922.  The 
first  Boston  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  27,  1922. 

In  the  seventieth  year  of  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  the  musical 
world  is  reminiscently  aware  of  his  extensive  contribution  to  his 
art,  personal  —  and  English  —  in  a  special  sense.  Of  the  much  thai 
has  been  said  about  his  music,  the  following,  written  by  Guido 
Pannain  for  the  Rassegna  Musicate,  is  perhaps  as  apt  as  any: 

"During  the  19th  century,  musical  England  was  merely  a  German 
colony.  Of  late  an  awakening  of  national  feeling  has  taken  place  in 
English  music,  constituting  an  awakening  after  two  centuries  of  slum- 
ber, of  aesthetic  consciousness  —  or  conscience.  What  the  Russian  com- 
posers of  the  igth  century  did,  composers  of  all  other  nations  have 
attempted  to  do  in  the  20th  century.  Their  intentions  were  no  doubt 
excellent  —  as  good  as  any  of  those  with  which  hell  is  paved.  National 
spirit,  bereft  of  its  natural  historical  function,  becomes  mere  national- 
ism —  and,  in  music,  nationalism  always  turns  straight  to  folklore, 
so  that  it  means  setting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  the  programme  be- 
fore the  deeds.  Russian  folk-tunes  were  beautiful  wild  flowers,  primi- 
tive, and  essentially  'anti-occidental,'  which  by  their  very  nature  pro- 
vided an  antidote  to  the  romanticism  in  which  western  music  was 
sinking.  English  folk-song  is  neither  primitive  nor  wild.  It  is  a  beau- 
tifully wrought  jewel,  the  product  of  a  long  tradition  and  of  idiosyn- 
crastic  custom,  so  dignified,  refined,  and  smooth,  that  it  might  be  the 
outcome  of  a  thorough  course  of  musical  education.  And  now  we 
have  English  composers  eagerly  exploiting  this  music,  which  suits 
them  very  well;  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  to  take  into  accouni 
the  modern  methods  which  have  revolutionized  current  technique. 

"The  one  who  sees  his  way  most  clearly  amid  these  conflicting  ten- 
dencies is,  in  my  opinion,  Vaughan  Williams.  He  is  at  all  times  re- 
strained, tranquil  in  emotion,  unbending  to  passion,  and  never  falls 
a  prey  to  the  lure  of  virtuosity.  He  evinces  a  sense  of  mastery,  a  power 
to  bend  events  to  his  will  which  we  do  not  find  in  others,  who  in  turn 
may  be  more  alert  and  more  skilful  in  the  art  of  stepping  into  the 
limelight.  Many  of  the  modern  English  composers  continually  risk 
falling  out  of  the  German  frying-pan  into  the  French  fire.  Others 
commit  the  mistake  of  trying  to  achieve  a  style  conceived  in  the  ab- 
stract, a  style  in  which  they  themselves  are  not  present.  From  all  these 
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errors  Vaughan  Williams  is  saved  by  his  sense  of  proportion.  He  is  a 
fine  melodist,  and  genuinely  lyrical  despite  his  simplicity  and  re- 
straint. His  music  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  folk-music,  never  over- 
laden nor  plethoric.  His  versatile  temperament  expresses  itself  as  con- 
vincingly in  contemplative  moods  as  in  moods  of  comedy." 

"The  Fantasia  is  scored  for  string  orchestra  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions," so  the  composer  explains.  "  (1)  Full  body  of  strings.  (2) 
Small  orchestra  of  nine  players.  (3)  Solo  quartet.  These  three  bodies 
of  players  are  used  in  various  ways,  sometimes  playing  as  one  body, 
sometimes  antiphonally,  and  sometimes  accompanying  each  other." 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  score  specifies  the  second  orchestra  as  consisting 
of  nine  players,  "two  first  violin  players,  two  second  violin  players,  two 
viola  players,  two  violoncello  players,  and  one  doublebass  player.  .  .  . 
The  solo  parts  are  to  be  played  by  the  leader  of  each  group." 

In  1567,  Thomas  Tallis,  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
Court  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  wrote  eight  tunes,  each  in  a  different 
mode,  for  the  Metrical  Psalter  of  Archbishop  Parker.  The  Psalter, 
which  now  lies  in  the  British  Museum,  shows  the  tunes  in  four-part 
harmony,  each  part  printed  separately.  The  cantus  firmus,  according 
to  the  following  note,  is  in  the  tenor  part:  "The  Tenor  of  these  partes 
be  for  the  people  when  they  will  syng  alone,  the  other  parts,  put  for 
greater  queers,  or  to  such  as  will  syng  or  play  priuatelye."  Of  the 
eight  tunes,  Vaughan  Williams  has  chosen  the  third  for  the  subject 
of  his  Fantasia.  Each  of  them,  and  its  corresponding  mode,  is  charac- 
terized in  the  following  eight  rhyming  lines: 

"The  first  is  meeke:  deuout  to  see, 
The  second  sad:  in  maiesty. 
The  third  doth  rage:  a  roughly  brayth, 
The  fourth  doth  fawne:  and  flattry  playth. 
The  fyfth  delight:  and  laugheth  the  more, 
The  sixth  bewayleth:  it  weepeth  full  sore. 
The  seuenth  tredeth  stoute:  in  froward  race, 
The  eyghte  goeth  milde:  in  modest  pace." 

Hearers  of  the  twentieth  century  may  look  in  vain  for  any  sugges- 
tion of  raging  or  rough  braying  in  the  tune  of  Mr.  Williams'  choice. 

"Although  this  Fantasy  may  vividly  conjure  up  for  the  hearer  the 
England  of  Henry  VIII,  or  of  Elizabeth,"  writes  Eric  Blom,  in  his 
illuminating  notes  for  the  programme  of  the  B.  B.  C.  Orchestra,  "it 
must  be  listened  to  as  a  modern  work  and,  but  for  the  theme  it  bor- 
rows, an  entirely  original  composition.  Its  form,  however,  approxi- 
mates to  one  that  was  current  in  Tallisjs  own  lime  —  the  fantasia  or 
fancy  for  a  consort  of  viols.  It  flourished  greatly  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  was  revised  by  Purcell  near  its  end." 
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Vaughan  Williams  gives  the  indication  largo  sostenuto,  and  opens 
his  Fantasia  softly  with  chords  for  the  full  orchestra,  followed  by  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  theme  in  the  lower  strings.  The  theme  is  then 
fully  stated  largamente  under  tremolo  chords  of  the  violins.  A  restate- 
ment with  an  ornamental  figure  in  the  second  violins  leads  to  a 
cadence  and  a  portion  where  the  first  orchestra  and  the  second,  its 
slighter  "echo,"  here  muted,  play  alternate  phrases  in  antiphonal 
fashion.  Then,  over  the  alternate  groups,  there  is  heard  a  portion  of 
the  tune  newly  developed  by  the  viola  solo  and  the  violin  solo  in 
turn.  The  solo  quartet  also  enters,  and  a  varied  fabric  is  woven  be- 
tween the  different  groups.  By  these  divisions  of  large  and  small  groups 
and  solos,  a  rich  variety  of  tone  color  is  obtained. 

Thomas  Tallis  is  conjectured  to  have  been  born  in  the  first  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  it  is  known  that  he  was  alive  just  before 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  A  vaguer  conjecture  gives  his 
birthplace  as  Leicestershire.  He  may  have  been  a  chorister  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  first  definite  record  of  his  career  finds  him  at  Waltham 
Abbey,  where  he  was  chosen  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  this  capacity  he  adorned  the  courts  in  turn 
of  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 

He  was  married  in  1552  and,  according  to  the  inscription  upon  his 
tombstone,  lived  with  his  Joan  "in  Love  full  thre  and  thirty  Yeres." 
In  1557  he  received  from  Mary  Tudor  a  twenty-one  years'  lease  of 
the  manor  of  Minster,  which  he  later  designated  as  the  only  royal 
favor  shown  him  in  nearly  forty  years  of  service.  A  petition  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  made  jointly  with  William  Byrd,  brought  the  grant  in  1575 
of  a  royal  patent  whereby  the  two  musicians  (Byrd  was  almost  forty 
years  younger)  were  entitled  to  the  monopoly  of  music  printing  and 
music  paper  in  England.  Tallis  and  Byrd,  as  joint  organists  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  published  songs  of  their  own  composition.  Tallis  died 
at  his  house  in  Greenwich  November  23,.  1589= 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5 
By  Roy  Harris 

Born    February    12,    i8qS.   in    Lincoln    County,   Oklahoma 


Completed  at  the  end  oL  1942,  this  symphony  had  its  first  performances  February 
26,    1943,  in  Boston. 

The  following  orchestration  is  called  for:  three  flutes  and  piccoio,  three  oboes 
and  two  English  horns,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  eight  horns,  three  trumpets  and  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  baritone  and  bass  tubas,  tenor  saxophone,  timpani,  percussion,  and 
strings.  The  percussive  instruments  include  a  marimba,  vibraphone,  chimes,  cymbals, 
snare  drum,  two  military  drums,  and  piano. 

The  first  four  symphonies  of  Roy  Harris  have  been  performed  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  having 
had  their  first  public  performances  at  its  concerts.  The  new  Symphony 
was  appropriately  introduced  in(  the  week  which  marked  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Russian  Red  Army,  as  will  be  seen 
by  Mr.  Harris's  dedication: 

"Our  own  Vice-President  the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace  recently 
declared:  'In  all  of  Russian  history  there  is  no  more  striking  example 
of  courage  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  than  Russia  presents  today. 
It  is  no  accident  that  Americans  and  Russians  like  each  other  when 
they  get  acquainted.  Both  people  know  that  their  future  is  greater 
than  their  past.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  American  and  Russian  people 
can  and  will  throw  their  influence  on  the  side  of  building  a  new 
Democracy  which  will  be  the  hope  of  all  the  world.' 

"As  an  American  citizen  I  am  proud  to  dedicate  my  Fifth  Symphony 
to  the  heroic  and  freedom-loving  people  of  our  great  Ally,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  as  a  tribute  to  their  strength  in  war, 
their  staunch  idealism  for  World  peace,  their  ability  to  cope  with 
stark  materialistic  problems  of  world  order  without  losing  a  passion- 
ate belief  in  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  arts." 

Mr.  Harris  furnishes  this  information  about  the  new  Symphony: 

"Since  the  meaning  of  any  music  depends  on  the  experience  of  the 
person  who  hears  it,  I  hesitate  to  specify  what  I  hope  to  express  in 
this  symphony.  Yet  people  are  often  guided  to  a  better  understanding 
of  music  if  they  have  word  ideas  to  help  them  in  the  appreciation  of 
musical  ideas.  And  so  I  shall  attempt  to  say  in  words  what  I  have  put 
into  the  music  of  this  Symphony. 

"I  hoped  to  express  qualities  of  our  people  which  our  popular 
dance  music,  because  of  its  very  nature,  cannot  reveal.  Our  people 
are  more  than  pleasure-loving.  We  also  have  qualities  of  heroic 
strength  —  determination  —  will  to  struggle  —  faith  in  our  destiny.  We 
are  possessed  of  a  fierce  driving  power  —  optimistic,  young,  rough  and 
ready  —  and  I  am  convinced  that  our  'mechanistic  age  has  not  de- 
stroyed an  appreciation  of  more  tender  moods.  And  it  is  right  that 
these  gentler  moods  should  live  in  us.  Otherwise  our  strength  and 
vitality  might  degenerate  into  a  ruthless  brutality. 
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"These  were  the  feelings  which  aroused  me  to  write  the  Symphony. 
But  as  the  work  unfolded  it  seemed  to  assume  the  character  of  our 
times.  It  became  more  martial  —  more  savage  —  more  ominously  brood- 
ing and  intense  than  1  had  imagined  it  in  the  beginning.  The  Sym- 
phony seemed  to  possess  an  independent  life  of  its  own  which  I  had 
to  accept  and  translate. 

"I  had  planned  to  write  this  Symphony  during  the  late  summer 
and  fall  of  1940.  I  had  promised  Dr.  Koussevitzky  that  it  would  be 
ready  for  the  spring  of  1941.  But  after  working  on  it  during  the  month 
of  September,  I  found  I  was  not  ready  to  write  it. 

"And  so  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1942  while  I  was  in  Colo- 
rado Springs  at  the  great  mountains  near  by  that  I  knew  that  I  could 
write  the  work.  We  came  home  to  Cornell  University  and  began  the 
Symphony  in  early  October.  It  was  completed  on  Christmas  morning, 
followed  by  great  rejoicing  and  festivities  in  our  home,  where  students 
and  friends  and  fellow  teachers  came  to  drink  a  toast  to  the  new  Sym- 
phony and  wish  each  other  a  merry  Christmas  —  knowing  full  well  that 
"Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men"  was  only  something  to  hope 
and,  ironically  enough,  to  fight  for. 

"The  Symphony  is  in  three  movements.  The  first  movement  is  a 
Prelude  of  about  six  minutes  in  length.  It  is  very  martial  in  character, 
and  according  to  its  form  moves  always  forward  without  development 
sections. 

"The  second  movement  is  in  singing  choral  style,  yet  it  is  rhapsodic. 
After  opening  with  a  dark  savage  introduction  which  leads  to  the  first 
long  melody  (bassoons,  English  horns),  the  violins  take  up  the  melody 
and  carry  it  upward  to  their  highest  registers,  where  they  stay  above 
a  3-voiced  choral  in  brass  and  wood  winds.  The  violas  and  'cellos  sing 
through  this  choral  from  their  low  to  their  high  registers,  where  they 
join  the  violins.  This  marks  the  climax  of  the  movement,  from  where 
all  the  strings  come  slowly  downward  against  brass  and  wood  wind 
harmonies  to  a  long  choral  which  opens  antiphonally  between  fortis- 
simo muted  strings  and  sonorous  brass  and  wood  wind  passages.  The 
whole  orchestra  gradually  wields  together  to  close  the  chorals  of  hope 
and  peace. 

"The  last  movement  is  structural  in  materials  and  form.  This  move- 
ment is  a  triple  fugue  in  three  sections,  A,  B  and  C.  At  the  same  time 
it  combines  the  rondo  principle  in  that  the  opening  motif  is  used  for 
strettos  of  the  first  section  of  the  fugue,  the  subject  of  which  is  an- 
nounced after  an  introduction  of  motif  I. 

"The  second  section  is  in  itself  a  double  fugue,  the  two  subjects  of 
which  are  generated  from  the  opening  motif.  The  last  section  further 
states  and  develops  the  materials  of  section  A  and  B,  culminating  in  a 
broad  climax." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38 

By   Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  185b 


Schumann's  First  Symphony,  completed  in  February,  1841,  was  first  performed 
at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipzig,  Mendelssohn  conducting,  March  31,  1841. 
The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
Theodore  Eisfeld,  Conductor,  April  23,  1853.  Boston  anticipated  New  York  with 
a  performance  on  January  15  of  the  same  year,  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society, 
Mr.  Suck,  Conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

There  are  those  who  attribute  to  Clara  Schumann  the  direct  in- 
spiration of  the  Symphony  in  B-flat,  for  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
first  winter  of  their  marriage,  on  the  threshold  of  spring,  that  Schu- 
mann composed  it.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  sudden  expansion  of 
his  powers,  a  full  flowering  of  his  genius  coincided  with  the  last 
year  of  his  engagement  and  with  his  marriage  to  Clara  on  September 
12,  1840  — a  blissful  ending  to  a  distressing  period  of  strife,  in  which 
the  long  and  unyielding  opposition  of  her  father,  Friedrich  Wieck, 
was  overcome  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  courts.  No  parent,  unless 
it  was  Elizabeth  Barrett's  father,  ever  more  stubbornly  opposed  an 
ideal  union  of  kindred  artists. 

For  about  ten  years,  from  1830,  Schumann  had  directed  his  crea- 
tive efforts  almost  exclusively  to  the  piano,  composing  the  bulk  of 
his  music  for  the  instrument  of  which  he  had  originally  set  out  to 
be  a  virtuoso.  In  1840  came  a  veritable  outpouring  of  songs  —  a  form 
he  had  hitherto  referred  to  rather  slightingly.  There  were  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  of  them,  and  some  of  his  finest.  If  this  was 
the  "song  year,"  and  Schumann  called  it  so,  the  year  1841  was  cer- 
tainly an  "orchestral  year."  Schumann,  who  had  never  tried  orches- 
tral writing  (save  for  an  attempt  at  a  Symphony  in  G  minor  in  1832, 
which  he  never  published),  composed  in  1841  the  Symphony  in  B-flat, 
the  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,"  the  Symphony  in  D  minor 
(later  rescored  and  published  as  No.  4),  and  a  "Phantasie"  in  A 
minor,  which  he  later  used  as  the  first  movement  of  his  Piano 
Concerto. 

The  pair  were  quietly  married  in  the  church  at  Schonefeld,  a  sub- 
urb of  Leipzig,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  No.  5  Inselstrasse,  in  the 
attractive  house  which  Schumann  was  able  to  provide.  Here,  in  the 
fourth  month  of  their  marriage,  Robert  worked  furiously  upon  his 
first  symphony,  completing  it  in  sketch   in   the  space  of  four  days. 
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Husband  and  wife  kept  a  joint  diary,  and  January  17-23,  1841, 
Clara  was  left  to  herself  to  record  the  news  of  the  music  that  was  in 
process  of  coming  to  life:  "It  is  not  my  turn  to  keep  the  Diary  this 
week;  but  when  a  husband  is  composing  a  symphony,  he  must  be 
excused  from  other  things.  .  .  .  The  symphony  is  nearly  finished, 
and  though  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  of  it,  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
that  Robert  has  at  last  found  the  sphere  for  which  his  great  imagina- 
tion fits  him.  [January  25]  —  Today,  Monday,  Robert  has  about 
finished  his  symphony;  it  has  been  composed  mostly  at  night  —  my  poor 
Robert  has  spent  some  sleepless  nights  over  it.  He  calls  it  'Spring 

Symphony.'  ...  A  spring  poem  by gave  the  first  impulse  to 

this  creation." 

The  poet  was  Adolph  Bottger,  to  whom  the  composer  sent,  in  1842, 
the  following  dedication,  with  a  script  of  the  two  opening  bars: 
"Beginning  of  a  symphony  inspired  by  a  poem  of  Adolph  Bottger."* 
Schumann  noted  in  the  diary:  "Sketched  January  23  to  26,  1841," 
and  wrote  forthwith  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  Wenzel:  "I  have  during 
the  last  days  finished  a  task  (at  least  in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with 
happiness,  and  almost  exhausted  me.  Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony  — 
and,  what  is  more,  a  Spring  symphony:  I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  is  finished."  And  he  said  in  a  letter  (November  23,  1842)  to 
Spohr:  "I  wrote  the  symphony  toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1841, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  vernal  passion  that  sways  men  until  they 
are  very  old,  and  surprises  them  again  with  each  year.  I  do  not  wish 
to  portray,  to  paint;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  the  period  in  which 
the  symphony  was  produced  influenced  its  form  and  character,  and 
shaped  it  as  it  is."  He  later  remarked  of  the  symphony  that  "it  was 
born  in  a  fiery  hour."  He  strove  to  make  his  intentions  clear,  writing 
to  the  conductor  Taubert  (January  10,  .1843)  before  a  performance 
in  Berlin:  "Could  you  infuse  into  your  orchestra  in  the  performance 
a  sort  of  longing  for  the  Spring,  which  I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when 
I  wrote  in  February,  1841?  The  first  entrance  of  trumpets,  this  I 
should  like  to  have  sounded  as  though  it  were  from  high  above,  like 
unto  a  call  to  awakening;  and  then  I  should  like  reading  between 
the  lines,  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  how  everywhere  it  begins 
to  grow  green,  how  a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in  the  Allegro,  how 
little  by  little  all  things  come  that  in  any  way  belong  to  Spring.  True, 
these  are  fantastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after  my  work  was 


*  The  poem  which  Bottger  later  pointed  out  as  Schumann's  inspiration  has  been  paraphrased 
as  follows:  "Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  heavy,  fliest  with  menace  over  land  and 
sea;  thy  grey  veil  covers  in  a  moment  the  clear  eye  of  heaven;  thy  mist  seethes  up  from 
afar,  and  Night  hides  the  Star  of  Love.  Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  damp,  how 
thou  hast  frightened  away  all  my  happiness,  how  thou  dost  call  tears  to  my  face  and 
shadows  into  the  light  of  my  soul!  O  turn,  O  turn  thy  course, — In  the  valley  blooms  the 
Spring I"  The  last  couplet  has  been  taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  symphony:  "O  wende,  wende 
Deinen  Lauf, — Im  Thale  bluht  der  Friihling  auf!" 
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finished;  only  I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I  thought  it  as 
the  good-bye  of  Spring."  Schumann  at  first  intended  the  following 
mottoes  for  the  four  movements:  "The  Dawn  of  Spring,"  "Evening," 
"Joyful  Playing,"  "Full  Spring." 

The  composer  immediately  began  to  work  on  the  instrumentation 
on  January  27.  The  first  movement  was  ready  by  February  4,  the 
second  and  third  by  February  13,  and  on  February  20  the  symphony 
was  ready.  On  February  14,  Schumann  rewarded  the  impatient  Clara 
by  playing  the  score  to  her  in  the  presence  of  two  musician  friends. 
Clara  duly  recorded  her  impressions  in  her  diary.  "I  should  like  to 
say  a  little  something  about  the  symphony,  yet  I  should  not  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  little  buds,  the  perfume  of  the  violets,  the  fresh 
green  leaves,  the  birds  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear 
husband!  If  I  cannot  express  myself  poetically,  nevertheless  the  poetic 
breath  of  this  work  has  stirred  my  very  soul." 

When  the  symphony  was  about  to  go  into  rehearsal,  Schumann, 
little  experienced  in  orchestral  ways,  consulted  the  violinist  Hilf,  on 
matters  of  fingering  and  bowing.  At  the  rehearsals  (Mendelssohn 
was  the  conductor)  the  opening  call  of  the  trumpets  and  horns  could 
not  be  sounded  evenly  on  account  of  the  stopped  notes  of  the  horns 
then  used,  and  Schumann  had  to  transpose  them  a  third  higher. 
Further  corrections  were  made  when  the  score  was  published. 

The  concert  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orchestra's  pension  fund.  Clara  Schumann  played  the  "Adagio"  and 
rondo  of  Chopin's  F  minor  concerto,  and  piano  solos;  the  manu- 
script symphony  was  the  only  purely  orchestral  piece.  Schumann, 
delighted  at  the  results,  wrote:  "Concert  of  the  Schumann  couple. 
Happy,  unforgettable  evening.  My  Clara  played  everything  in  such 
masterly  manner  and  in  such  elevated  mood  that  everyone  was 
charmed.  And  in  my  artistic  life,  too,  the  day  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  My  wife  recognized  this,  too,  and  rejoiced  almost  more 
in  the  success  of  the  Symphony  than  in  her  own  success.  Forward, 
then,  with  God's  guidance,  on  this  path.    ..." 

Clara  wrote  to  her  friend  Emilie  List:  ".  .  .  My  husband's  Sym- 
phony was  a  victory  over  all  cabals  and  intrigues.  I  never  heard  a 
symphony  received  with  such  applause.  Mendelssohn  conducted  it, 
and  throughout  the  concert  was  most  charming,  his  eyes  beamed 
with  the  greatest  happiness.  ..."  Yet  Dorffel  reports  that  while 
the  success  was  marked,  and  served  'to  put  its  composer  definitely 
before  the  musical  world,  many  features  of  the  new  work  were  found 
puzzling,  nor  were  the  players  themselves  entirely  at  home  in  its 
performance.  It  is  difficult  for  hearers  almost  a  century  later  to  realize 
that  Schumann  was  once  an  enigma  to  most  of  his  hearers,  and  the 
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stirring  and  buoyant  message  of  his  "Spring"  Symphony  was  found 
radical  and  baffling;  an  impression  which  was  hardly  clarified  by  the 
muddied  performances  it  must  have  had  in  early  hands.  The  critics 
of  the  first  London  performance  (Philharmonic  concert,  June  5, 
1854)  found  it  "incoherent,  and  thoroughly  uninteresting,"  a  fore- 
warning of  musical  "epilepsy"  in  Germany,  a  music  of  "eccentricity 
and  pretension,"  of  "the  charlatan's  familiar  tricks."  One  of  them 
dubbed  the  symphony  as  belonging  to  the  "broken  crockery  school." 
In  Paris  it  fared  far  better;  but  Vienna,  where  the  composer,  conduct- 
ing it  in  1847,  was  still  referred  to  as  Clara  Wieck's  husband,  conde- 
scended to  Schumann,  not  awakening  to  the  beauties  of  his  art  until  the 
early   sixties. 

Professor  Tovey  (in  his  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis")  adds  his  word 
to  two  of  the  discussions  which  have  always  encircled  Schumann's 
symphonies:  the  matter  of  their  development  and  their  instrumenta- 
tion. He  answers  the  attack  of  Joseph  Rubinstein,  in  which  the 
brother  of  Anton  and  Nicholas  accused  Schumann  of  being  incapable 
of  symphonic  development  in  the  true  sense  in  his  First  Symphony, 
by  admitting:  "Schumann  is  a  master  of  epigram.  .  .  .  Large  forms 
imply  the  expansion  of  initial  ideas  by  development;  and  develop- 
ment is  the  very  thing  that  an  epigram  will  not  bear.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  harsh  judgment  that  forbids  the  epigrammatic  artist  to  pile 
up  his  ideas  into  large  edifices:  his  mind  may  be  full  of  things  that 
cannot  be  expressed  except  in  works  on  a  large  scale.  And  if  the  artist 
cannot  give  such  works  an  organic  structure,  why  should  he  be  for- 
bidden to  create  artificial  forms  which  enshrine  his  ideas  as  the  coral- 
reef  houses  its  millions  of  polypi?" 

In  other  words,  this  writer  takes  the  inevitable  stand  of  every  sensi- 
tive musician,  that  the  true  musical  treasure  of  the  Symphony,  its 
message  which  Schumann  and  none  other  could  have  imparted,  is 
worth,  with  all  its  technical  imperfections,  a  wilderness  of  flawless 
symphonies  by  Mendelssohn,  Gade,  or  Sterndale  Bennett.  An  imper- 
fect style,  says  Tovey,  may  obscure  the  whole  truth,  but  that  style  may 
still  be  infinitely  preferable  to  one  in  which  "it  is  impossible  to  express 
an  opinion." 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  Schumann  the  orchestral  colorist,  Tovey 
commends  Mendelssohn  for  apparently  achieving  a  clear  performance 
of  the  first  two  symphonies,  while  wisely  refraining  from  "trying  to 
change  a  grown  man's  habits.  Perhaps  he  helped  Schumann  with  more 
detailed  advice  than  we  know  of;  for  the  scoring  of  the  First  Sym- 
phony is  not  nearly  as  opaque  as  that  of  later  works,  and  so  perhaps 
it  profited  by  as  much  of  Mendelssohn's  advice  as  Schumann  could 
digest  in  one  work.  The   few  outstanding  defects  in   the   published 
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score  are  ridiculously  easy  to  correct,  and  it  is  a  mistaken  piety  to 
leave  them  uncorrected.  One  thing  must  be  clear:  whatever  need 
Mendelssohn  or  later  conductors  may  have  found  for  correction,  there 
is  no  room  for  really  different  orchestral  ideas.  When  a  redistribution 
of  the  mass  of  wood  wind  is  advisable  in  order  to  bring  the  main 
theme  out,  we  need  not  worry  about  the  changes  in  tone-color  that 
may  result.  Unlike  Beethoven,  Schumann  has  not  in  such  cases  clearly 
imagined  a  definite  tone-color  that  would  be  spoilt  by  any  change. 
When  obstacles  to  clearness  have  been  removed,  the  resulting  purity 
of  tone  is  indeed  rather  new  to  listeners  who  have  hitherto  tried  to 
hear  Schumann's  orchestra  in  its  native  fog;  but  the  revelation  is 
nevertheless  Schumann's  real  intention.  What  is  wholly  inadmissible 
is  the  introduction  of  new  'beauties,'  which  have  even  been  known, 
within  living  memory,  to  include  a  forte  end  to  the  scherzo. 


"The  opening  of  the  First  Symphony  was  intended  to  sound  like  a 
summons  from  heaven,  evoking  the  vital  forces  of  springtime.  .  .  .  The 
introduction  continues  with  a  suggestion  of  the  first  stirrings  of  sap  in 
the  trees  and  awakenings  of  woodland  life;  and  at  last  the  Spring 
enters  in  full  vigor.  A  quieter  second  group  begins  with  an  admirably 
contrasted  theme  in  a  subtle  blend  of  keys,  and  ends  with  a  vigorous 
cadential  epigram,  difficult  to  bring  out  as  Schumann  scores  it.  The 
development  picks  up  its  sequences  in  Schumann's  way,  which  some- 
what resembles  the  way  of  Schubert  and  of  all  young  composers  who 
have  not  been  trained  under  the  eye  of  a  Rubinstein;  but  most  espe- 
cially of  those  who  have.  .  .  .  When  Shakespeare  called  springtime  'the 
only  pretty  ringtime,'  he  obviously  referred  to  Schumann's  happy  use 
of  the  triangle  in  the  lighter  passages  of  this  development.  The  re- 
capitulation arrives  at  the  top  of  a  grand  climax  in  which  the  open- 
ing phrases  of  the  introduction  blaze  forth  in  the  full  orchestra,  to  be 
followed  by  the  continuation  of  the  allegro  theme  instead  of  the 
theme  itself  which,  admirable  in  its  original  place,  would  have  been 
prosaic  here.  (This  is  the  kind  of  lesson  the  school  of  Rubinstein 
never  learnt.)  The  coda  introduces,  with  the  happiest  effect,  an  en- 
tirely new  spring  song.  .  .  . 

"The  slow  movement,  unlike  the  short  intermezzi  that  occupy  its 
place  in  Schumann's  later  symphonies,  is  a  spacious  lyric  with  sus- 
tained development.  Its  orchestration  is  rich,  and  so  successful  as  to 
indicate  that  Schumann  had  a  decided  talent  in  that  category,  though 
he  afterwards  stifled  it.  .  .  .  The  main  theme  is  a  broad  cantabile  which 
alternates  with  a  modulating  theme  introduced  by  an  auxiliary  inner 
figure.  The  whole  is  scored  for  small  orchestra,  until  in  the  coda  the 
trombones  enter  softly  with  a  very  solemn  modulating  sequence.  This, 
at  first  seeming  to  arise  from  the  [main]  theme,  proves  to  be  an 
anticipation  of  the  theme  of  the  scherzo,  which  follows  without  break. 

"The  scherzo  is  in  D  minor,  a  key  which  it  enters  by  the  subdomi- 
nant.  The  first  trio  is  a  highly  imaginative  and  picturesque  design  in 
D  major,  in  chords  distributed  between  wind  and  strings  in  a  constant 
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rhythmic  figure.  The  first  return  of  the  scherzo  is  represented  only 
by  its  first  strain,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a  second  trio  in 
B-flat.  .  .  .  The  mood  of  the  second  trio  shows  a  bustling  energy  which 
sets  off  the  following  full  da  capo  very  well,  while  the  sequences  do 
iiot  last  long  enough  to  make  us  feel  the  substance  to  be  too  dry. 
Certainly  it  is  not  a  good  model  for  students;  but  to  adopt  Dr.  John- 
son's criticism  in  its  two  forms,  the  colloquial  and  the  lexicographical, 
it  has  wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet,  while  a  student's  imitation  would 
doubtless  not  have  sufficient  vitality  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction. 
The  coda,  with  its  mysterious  fleeting  vision  of  the  first  trio,  is  really 
wonderful. 

"The  finale  begins  with  a  scale  in  a  striking  rhythm,  and  proceeds 
to  a  main  theme  as  slight  as  a  daisy-chain  (and  why  not?).  .  .  .  The  de- 
velopment is  a  very  different  matter.  Beginning  dramatically,  it  first 
deals  gently  with  [the  second  theme],  but  then,  at  the  summons  of 
the  trombones,  takes  that  rhythm  back  to  the  original  scale  figure, 
which  it  builds  up  into  an  enormous  and  impressive  sequence  .  .  . 
which  rises  to  an  ominous  forte,  but  never  to  a  fortissimo:  and  the 
climax  is  actually  a  decrescendo.  The  home  dominant  being  at  last 
reached,  the  recapitulation  is  ushered  in  by  that  most  dangerous  of 
unorthodoxies,  something  that  is  thoroughly  old-fashioned:  that  is  to 
say,  an  unbarred  cadenza  for  the  flute.  As  Wagner's  Hans  Sachs  says, 
'In  springtime  it  must  be  so.'  The  full  energy  of  the  finale  appears  in 
its  coda,  which  grandly  works  up  the  thread  of  the  development  to  a 
triumphant  end." 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  thing  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  There  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  care  of,  hut  if  your  income 
has  increased,if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  may  be  entirely  in  ~ 
-adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Only  through  giving  your  agent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
rworth  insuring  can  this  he  accom- 
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-plished.To  find  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  gei 
-ting  protection  costs 
you  nothing. 
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Ask  the  agent  of  The  Employers'   Group  to  explain  the  {Insurance  Analysis 

Plan   to  you  or  write  direct  to   The   Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 

Street,  Boston,   for  fu'rther  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 

your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates  complete 

insurance  protection 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season,  1942-1943] 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 
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MURRAY,  J. 
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DUBBS,  H. 
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CAUHAPE,  J. 
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van  wynbergen,  c. 
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E. 
G. 

BEDETTI,  J. 
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MARJOLLET,  L. 
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MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                        GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.                PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 
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LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
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LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 
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MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 
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valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  w. 

SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  m. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
GEBHARDT,  W. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 

SATURDAY,  March   13 


Programme 

Miaskovsky Symphony  No.  21,  Op.  51 

(In  one  movement) 

Prokofieff Third  Concerto  for  Pianoforte.  Of).  2fi 

I.    Andante  —  Allegro 
II.     Theme  —  Andantino 

Variation.         I.     L'istesso  tempo 
Variation      II.    Allegro 
Variation     III.     Allegro    moderato 
Variation     IV.     Andante  meditativo 
Variation       V.     Allegro  giusto 
Theme  L'istesso  tempo 

III.     Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Rimsky-Korsakov Symphonic  Suite,  "Scheherazade"  (after  "The 

Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 

I.  The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship 

II.  The  Story  of  the  Kalandar  Prince 

III.  The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess 

IV.  Festival  at  Baghdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  on  a  Rock 

surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.  Conclusion 


SOLOIST 

ALEXANDER  BOROVSKY 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

(Mr.  Borovsky  uses  the'Steinway  Piano) 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  21,  Op.  51 
By  Nikolai  Iacovievitch  Miaskovsky 

Born  at  Novogeorgievsk,  Russia,  April  20,    1881 


Miaskovsky  has  at  this  time  written  twenty-three  symphonies.  The  Twenty-first, 
which  had  its  first  concert  performances  in  this  country  by  this  Orchestra,  October 
30,  1942,  was  first  performed  at  Moscow,  November  16,  1940,  by  the  Moscow  Phil- 
harmonic Society  under  the  direction  of  Alexander  Gauk.  It  was  broadcast  by  the 
Columbia   Broadcasting   System,   August    23,    1942. 

The  orchestration  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  three  trumpets, 
three  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings.  It  was  published  in 
Moscow  in  1941. 

'-pHE  Symphony  is   in   a   single   movement,   in   alternating  sections 
■*-  bound   by   thematic  recurrence   in   fresh  development,   and   inte- 
grated by  the  lyric  character  of  the  whole  and  by  certain  similarities 
of  melodic  line.  The  tempo  marks  will  show  the  general  scheme: 

Andante  sostenuto  —  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  impeto  —  Poco 
meno  mosso  (Quasi  Andante)  —  Allegro  I  —  Piii  vivo  e  poco  agitato  — 
Poco  meno  mosso  (Quasi  Andante)  —  Allegro  I  —  Poco  meno  mosso 
(Quasi  Andante)  —  Lento. 

It  will  be  seen  that  between  the  slow  opening  and  closing  sections 
are  three  Allegro  sections  and,  following  each,  a  Quasi  Andante  sec- 
tion, an  Agitato  intervening  after  the  second  Allegro.  The  symphony 
opens  with  an  expressive  clarinet  solo  in  F-sharp  minor,  unaccom- 
panied. From  this  there  emerges  a  fugato  in  the  strings;  the  thematic 
development  becomes  simultaneous,  reaches  a  climax  for  the  full 
orchestra,  and  falls  away  to  a  dark  chord  in  the  horns  and  basses.  The 
Allegro  section  is  then  introduced,  the  violins  first  propounding  the 
theme.  Again  the  full  orchestra  gives  it  body.  The  Quasi  Andante 
follows  with  a  subtle  and  expressive  theme,  again  first  made  known 
by  the  strings  and  intensified  by  a  fuller  orchestration.  This  subsidis 
to  a  bucolic  call  from  the  oboes  and  English  horn  and  brings  back 
the  first  Allegro,  which,  in  turn,  introduces  an  agitated  section  in  6-8 
rhythm,  an  episode  not  without  some  suggestion  of  a  Scherzo.  This 
broadens  to  a  return  of  the  Quasi  Andante,  which  is  further  developed 
and  brings  back  the  Allegro  for  the  third  occurrence.  Once  more  the 
Quasi  Andante  returns,  now  reaching  its  fullest  expression.  The  Lento 
brings  the  short  Symphony  to  a  musing  close  in  reminiscence  of  its 
introduction. 

Miaskovsky  was  born  and  lived  until  his  seventh  year  in  the  fortress 
of  Novogeorgievsk,  near  Warsaw,  whence  his  family  removed  to  Oren- 
burg and  from  there  to  Kazan.  His  earliest  musical  training  seems  to 
have  been  anything  but  systematic.  He  attended  the  cadet  school  in 
Nizhny-Novgorod  and  later  in  St.  Petersburg.  Graduating  in  1899,  he 
prepared  for  a  military  career  in  the  Engineers'  School.  He  had  mean- 
while continued  with  individual  musical  instruction.  Gliere  put  him 
through  a  course  in  harmony  in  six  months. 
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Miaskovsky  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1904,  then  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  continued  his  studies  in  harmony  and  counterpoint  with 
Kryzhanovsky.  His  first  attempts  at  composition  were  settings  of  songs 
by  Russian  poets.  At  length  entering  the  St.  Peterburg  Conservatory, 
he  attended  the  classes  of  Liadov  in  counterpoint  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  in  orchestration.  He  received  a  scholarship  in  1904  on  the 
strength  of  his  first  symphony,  and  graduated  in  1911.  Serge  Prokofieft, 
Lazare   Saminsky,   and   Boris   Asafieff   were   his   classmates. 

He  fought  in  the  first  World  War,  and  after  the  October  Revolution 
settled  in  Moscow,  becoming  a  professor  at  the  Conservatory  there  in 
1921.  Moscow  has  since  been  his  home. 

To  the  symphonies  there  should  be  added  two  Symphonic  Poems, 
a  Serenade,  two  Sinfoniettas,  an  Orchestral  Concerto,  and  a  Violin 
Concerto.  He  has  composed  string  quartets,  solo  and  duo  sonatas, 
various  piano  pieces  and  a  number  of  songs. 

Miaskovsky  has  been  represented  so  far  at  these  concerts  only  by  his 
Eighth  Symphony  (performed  November  30,  1928),  and  by  his  Sin- 
fonietta  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  32,  No.  2  (performed  January  25, 
1935).  Among  the  orchestras  of  this  country  that  of  Chicago  shows 
the  fullest  representation  of  his  music.  The  following  of  his  sym- 
phonies have  been  performed  there:  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  and  15. 
His  "Symphonie  Fantasie"  was  composed  for  the  Chicago  Orchestra's 

fiftieth  anniversary. 
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THE  MAN   OF  TWENTY-THREE   SYMPHONIES 
By  Nicolas  Slonimsky 


Nikolai  Miaskovsky  is  the  only  contemporary  composer  who  writes 
symphonies  in  such  numbers  that  comparison  with  the  prolific 
eighteenth-century  composers  is  in  order.  Ever  since  Beethoven,  nine 
has  been  considered  the  limit  of  numerical  achievement  in  writing 
symphonies.  It  is  said  that  prolific  romantic  composers  such  as 
Bruckner  and  Mahler  had  a  superstitious  feeling  about  exceeding  the 
number  nine  and  felt  that  the  composition  of  a  tenth  symphony 
would  be  interrupted  by  death.  Miaskovsky,  living  in  a  country  where 
superstition  is  not  in  vogue,  has  gone  merrily  along,  and  refused  to 
interrupt  his  symphonic  production  even  when  Hitler's  hordes  menaced 
Moscow.  The  latest  symphony  reported  to  date  is  No.  23. 

Every  one  of  Miaskovsky's  symphonies  has  a  programme,  whether 
implied  or  expressed.  His  symphonic  output  may  be  subdivided  into 
four  periods,  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  symphony,  from  the  seventh 
to  the  twelveth,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth,  and  from  the 
nineteenth  to  the  twenty-third.  The  first  period  from  the  First  to  the 
Sixth  Symphony  is  typical  of  his  pre-revolutionary  moods,  introspec- 
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live  and  at  the  same  time  mystical.*  The  Sixth  Symphony  is  the 
culminating  point  of  these  individualistic  moods,  although  it  was 
conceived  in  1922  when  Miaskovsky  began  to  revise  his  intellectual 
outlook  in  the  direction  of  a  more  realistic  scheme  of  composition. 
In  his  extraordinarily  frank  "Autobiographical  Notes,"  published 
in  the  June  1936  issue  of  Sovietskaya  Musika,  he  writes  concerning  this 
period: 

"Despite  my  instinctively  correct  ideological  direction,  the  absence 
of  a  theoretically  confirmed  intellectual  outlook  produced  in  me  a 
neurotic  and  sacrificial  conception  of  the  revolution  and  the  then 
raging  civil  war;  this  state  of  mind  naturally  found  its  reflection  in 
the  first  sketches  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  which  I  conceived  about 
that  time.  The  first  impulse  was  given  to  me  by  the  singing  of  the 
French  revolutionary  songs  'Ca  ira  and  'Carmagnole'  by  a  French 
artist  who  sang  them  exactly  as  they  do  in  the  workers'  districts  of 
Paris.  I  made  notes  of  his  version,  which  was  different  from  the 
printed  versions,  and  I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  rhythmic 
energy  of  'Carmagnole.'  When  in  1922  I  started  my  Sixth  Symphony, 
these  themes  naturally  found  their  place  in  the  music.  The  con- 
fused state  of  my  world  outlook  at  that  time  had  inevitably  resulted 
in  a  conception  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  which  sounds  strange  to  me 
nowadays,  with  the  motives  of  a  'victim,'  'the  parting  of  the  soul 
and  body,'  and  a  short  apotheosis  symbolizing,  'beatific  life'  at  the 
end;  but  the  creative  ardor  I  then  felt  makes  this  work  dear  to  me 
even  now.  Apparently,  it  still  has  a  power  to  move  the  listener,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  performances  here  and  frequent  hearings  abroad, 
especially  in  America." 

Miaskovsky's  second  symphonic  period,  from  the  Seventh  to  the 
Twelfth  Symphony,  symbolizes  a  path  from  the  "subjective"  to  the 
"objective,"  from  the  individual  to  the  collective.  Without  trying 
to  be  literal  in  programmatic  descriptions  of  the  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  that  period,  he  nevertheless  went  for  inspiration  to  the 
fields  and  factories  of  the  country.  Between  symphonies  he  tried  his 
hand  at  mass  songs,  among  which  the  "Wings  of  the  Soviets"  and  the 
"Lenin  Song"  are  the  more  successful.  In  the  autumn  of  1931,  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  the  Twelfth  Symphony,  known  also  as  the  "Col- 
lective Farm  Symphony,"  although  this  subtitle  is  not  used  by 
Miaskovsky  himself.  The  inception  of  this  symphony  coincided  with 
the  first  plans  for  collectivization  of  agriculture,  an  idea  which 
appealed  to  Miaskovsky  as  having  definitely  symphonic  possibilities. 
The  three  movements  of  the  symphony  symbolize  three  stages  of 
collectivization:  the  old  order,  the  struggle  for  the  new  plan,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  plan. 

*Quoted  in  part  from  the  writer's  article  in  the   "American  Quarterly  on  the  Soviet  Union," 
April,    1938. 
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The  third  period  of  Miaskovsky's  symphonic  cycle,  from  the  Thir- 
teenth to  the  Eighteenth  Symphony,  represents  a  synthesis  of  sub- 
jective moods  and  the  objective  realistic  ideas.  Miaskovsky  himsell 
considers  his  Thirteenth  Symphony  a  highly  pessimistic  work.  "This 
Symphony,"  he  states,  "was  the  result  of  an  insuperable  urge  to  find 
an  outlet  for  the  accumulated  subjective  moods,"  which,  he  bitterly 
adds,  "have  always  been  in  my  make-up,  and  are  ineradicable  at  my 
age." 

In  the  following  Fourteenth  Symphony,  Miaskovsky  succeeded  in 
creating  a  dynamic  and  stimulating  work.  The  Fifteenth  Symphony 
is  lyrical,  but  its  lyricism  is  not  somber,  and  its  directional  impulse 
is  optimistic.  Still  nearer  to  the  contemporary  ideals  are  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Symphonies.  Finally,  the  Eighteenth  Symphony  is  a 
joyful  symphonic  postscript,  a  summing  up  of  materials  stored  up  at 
an  earlier  date,  with  themes  and  melodies  of  a  general  Russian  type, 
in  mass-song  style. 

Having  composed  eighteen  symphonies,  Miaskovsky  was  still  search- 
ing for  a  musical  language  which  would  completely  satisfy  him.  He 
writes  in  his  "Autobiographical  Notes": 

"The  language  of  these  symphonies  is  not  the  language  that  I 
should  like  to  use  in  order  to  be  a  creator  consonant  with  our  times. 
I  do  not  know  what  that  language  should  be,  and  I  have  no  recipe 
for  it.  Neither  the  utilization  of  our  folk  music  nor  the  inflections 
of  our  city  songs  in  their  pure  form  seem  to  be  the  determining  fac- 
tors of  a  musical  language  of  socialist  realism  in  instrumental  music, 
which  latter  differs  greatly  from  the  requirements  of  choral  and  other 
vocal  music." 

The  Nineteenth  Symphony  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase,  almost 
utilitarian  in  character.  Miaskovsky's  symphonic  writing  here  becomes 
more  compact,  more  directly  addressed  to  the  masses.  The  Nineteenth 
Symphony  is  written  for  the  military  band,  and  its  composition  was 
prompted  by  the  arrangement  which  the  Moscow  conductor  Petrov 
made  of  Miaskovsky's  Eighteenth  Symphony.  Miaskovsky  liked  the 
idea  and  accepted  Petrov's  suggestion  to  write  a  new  Symphon) 
scored  specially  for  the  band.  Miaskovsky  described  the  Nineteenth 
Symphony  in  Sovietskovo  Iskusstvo  of  February  14,  1939,  on  the  eve 
of  its  first  performance  by  Petrov's  ensemble  over  the  radio  station 
Comintern:  "My  Nineteenth  Symphony  is  in  four  movements,  and  is 
written  according  to  all  the  requirements  of  a  symphonic  composition. 
But  the  special  character  of  the  medium  brought  about  alterations  in 
my  musical  language  in  the  direction  of  greater  clarity  and  flexibility. 
The  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  is  built  on  the  juxtaposition 
of  solemn  themes  on  one  hand,  and  dancing,  folk-like  motives  on  the 
other.  The  second  movement  is  a  symphonized  waltz.  The  third  is 
meditative  and  lyrical,  and  the  fourth  movement  is  in  precipitous 
motion.  If  my  new  work  results  in  heightening  the  interest  for  serious 
music  in  the  broad  masses  of  warriors  of  our  valiant  Red  Army,  and 
if,  at  the  same  time,  the  Symphony  will  prove  useful  in  building  up 
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Soviet  military  bands,  I  feel  that  my  task  has  been  largely  successful." 
The  Twentieth  Symphony  did  not  produce  a  noticeable  stir  in  the 
Moscow  music  world.  But  the  Twenty-first  Symphony  performed  on 
November  16,  1940,  when  the  war  clouds  were  already  gathering  in 
Russia,  made  a  profound  impression.  The  Moscow  musicologist,  Greg- 
ory Schneerson,  wrote  to  the  author  of  these  lines:  "The  success  was 
enormous.  Miaskovsky  was  called  to  the  stage  three  times.  There  were 
shouts,  bis,  demands  for  a  repetition,  a  rare  case  in  the  symphonic 
annals."  In  the  programme  note  for  the  Moscow  premiere,  Schneerson 
characterizes  Miaskovsky's  Symphony  No.  21  as  "one  of  his  most  noble 
works."  He  continues:  "The  great  quality  of  this  composition  lies  in 
the  combination  of  impressive  beauty  of  conception  with  a  plasticity 
of  musical  images,  profundity  of  content,  perfection  of  form  and  in- 
tegrity of  structure.  This  Symphony,  permeated  with  philosphical  re- 
flection, leaves  an  ennobling  impression.  In  this  relatively  small  work, 
there  is  concentrated  an  enormous  life-asserting  force,  which  receives 
its  magnificent  expression  in  the  powerful  culmination  of  the  de- 
velopment section.  The  formal  structure  of  the  Symphony  is  dis- 
tinguished by  great  originality.  The  Symphony  is  in  one  movement, 
but  the  Introduction  acquires  here  a  separate  and  individual  station. 
Broadly  developed,  this  Introduction  contains  in  itself,  as  in  a  seed, 
the  entire  cycle  of  main  concepts  of  the  Symphony.  The  initial  theme, 
given  out  by  the  clarinet,  determines  the  mood.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental musical  thought,  from  which  grow  other  thematic  elements 
of  the  Symphony.  A  closely  related  theme  is  the  one  in  A  minor, 
active,  excited,  precipitous.  The  dynamic  propulsive  development  of 
this  subject  leads  to  the  second  theme  in  C  major,  folk-like,  broad, 
luminous  in  its  mood  and  color.  It  is  on  this  motive  that,  after  a 
tense  fugal  development  of  the  principal  subject,  is  built  the  festive 
and  triumphant  culmination.  The  recapitulation,  which  repeats  suc- 
cessively the  first  and  the  second  subject,  arrives  at  a  greatly  enhanced 
coda,  based  on  the  material  on  the  Introduction.  It  is  as  though  the 
composer  returns  to  the  initial  mood  of  lyric  reflection,  which  has 
now  acquired  a  deeply  transfigured  character." 

The  Twenty-first  Symphony  received  recognition  in  the  form  of 
the  Stalin  Prize  of  100,000  rubles,  which  was  awarded  to  Miaskovsky 
on  March  15,  1941.  The  full  score  was  published  by  the  State,  as 
have  been  the  preceding  symphonies  of  Miaskovsky,  a  unique  case  in 
music-publishing  history! 

Then  the  war  came,  but  it  was  not  loud  enough  to  drown  out 
Miaskovsky's  symphonic  production.  Miaskovsky  describes  the  circum- 
stances of  the  composition  of  the  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 
symphonies  in  these  dramatic  lines: 

"When  the  war  began  I  was  in  Moscow,  where  I  had  spent  a 
quarter-century  of  creative  work.  I  lived  in  a  quiet  corner  of  Moscow, 
in  the  intellectual  quarter.  I  remember  the  first  air  alarms.  Buildings 
and  ancient  memorials  were  camouflaged,  anti-aircraft  guns  set  up  on 
roofs.  Then  the  bombings  began,  and  they  did  not  spare  our  quiet 
street. 
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"I  worked  intensely  in  those  days,  even  in  bomb  shelters.  After 
completing  three  songs  and  two  military  marches,  I  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  Symphonic  Ballad.  It  was  finished  in  October,  during  the 
stern  days  of  the  Hitlerite  offensive  against  Moscow.  The  Symphony, 
my  Twenty-second,  consists  of  three  movements:  the  first  tells  of 
happy  life  and  work,  overshadowed  by  forebodings  of  the  impending 
storm;  the  second  depicts  violence  and  brutality  —  I  wanted  to  convey 
the  feeling  of  the  unforgettable,  heroic  autumn  of  1941.  Judging  by 
its  press  reviews,  the  Symphony  was  accepted  by  the  public  just  as  1 
conceived  it. 

"Late  autumn  found  me  in  Kabardino-Balkaria,  a  small  Caucasian 
republic  whose  people  has  a  wealth  of  wonderful  songs  and  dances. 
Here,  in  the  town  of  Nalchik,  I  wrote  another  symphony  in  three 
parts,  the  Twenty-third,  whose  theme  was  inspired  by  Kabardino- 
Balkarian  national  music. 

"Now  I  am  completing  a  string  quartet  in  three  movements,  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  those  who  perished  for  my  country.  It  reflects 
one  thought:  the  blood  which  has  been  spilled  has  not  been  in  vain. 
We  have  saved  Moscow,  we  have  saved  the  country!  The  victory  will 
be  ours! '" 


CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA,  NO.  3, 

IN   C    MAJOR,    Op.    26 

By  Serge  Sergeivitch  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  24,   1891 


Completed  in  1921,  this  concerto  had  its  first  public  performance  at  a  concert 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  16  of  that  year,  the  composer 
playing  the  piano  part.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  on  January  29,  1926. 
There  was  another  performance  February  5,  1937.  The  composer  appeared  as 
soloist  on  both  occasions.* 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  castanets,  tambourine, 
cymbals  and  strings. 

The  composition  of  the  Concerto,  which  was  in  progress  while 
Prokofieff  was  in  Leningrad  in  1918,  was  interrupted  by  his  migra- 
tion to  America  in  that  year.  He  resumed  work  upon  his  score  and 
completed  it  at  St.  Brevin,  France,  in  October,  1921. 

The  composer  has  provided  the  following  analysis  of  his  Third 
Concerto: 


*  The  First  Concerto,  in  D-flat  major,  was  performed  at  these  concerts  March  25,  1938,  the 
Second  Concerto,  in  G  minor,  Op.  16,  January  31,  1930,  and  the  Fifth  Concerto,  in  G 
major,   Op.  55,   December  30,   1932.  In  each  case,   Prokofieff  played  the  piano  part. 
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I.  The  first  movement  opens  quietly  with  a  short  introduction, 
Andante,  4-4.  The  theme  is  announced  by  an  unaccompanied  clarinet, 
and  is  continued  by  the  violins  for  a  few  bars.  Soon  the  tempo  changes 
to  Allegro,  the  strings  having  a  passage  in  semiquavers  which  leads  to 
the  statement  of  the  principal  subject  by  the  piano.  Discussion  of  this 
theme  is  carried  on  in  a  lively  manner,  both  the  piano  and  the  or- 
chestra having  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  matter.  A  passage  in  chords 
for  the  piano  alone  leads  to  the  more  expressive  second  subject,  heard 
in  the  oboe  with  a  pizzicato  accompaniment.  This  is  taken  up  by  the 
piano  and  developed  at  some  length,  eventually  giving  way  to  a 
bravura  passage  in  triplets.  At  the  climax  of  this  section,  the  tempo 
reverts  to  Andante,  and  the  orchestra  gives  out  the  first  theme,  ff.  The 
piano  joins  in,  and  the  theme  is  subjected  to  impressively  broad  treat- 
ment. On  resuming  the  Allegro,  the  chief  theme  and  the  second  sub- 
ject are  developed  with  increased  brilliance,  and  the  movement  ends 
with  an  exciting  crescendo. 

II.  The  second  movement  consists  of  a  theme  with  five  variations. 
The  theme  is  announced  by  the  orchestra  alone,  Andantino. 

In  the  first  variation,  the  piano  treats  the  opening  of  the  theme  in 
quasi-sentimental  fashion,  and  resolves  into  a  chain  of  trills  as  the 
orchestra  repeats  the  closing  phrase.  The  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  for 
the  second  and  the  third  variations,  and  the  piano  has  brilliant  figures, 
while  snatches  of  the  theme  are  introduced  here  and  there  in  the  or- 
chestra. In  Variation  Four,  the  tempo  is  once  again  Andante,  and  the 
piano  and  orchestra  discourse  on  the  theme  in  a  quiet  and  meditative 
fashion.  Variation  Five  is  energetic  (Allegro  giusto).  It  leads  without 
pause  into  a  restatement  of  the  theme  by  the  orchestra,  with  delicate 
chordal  embroidery  in  the  piano. 

III.  The  Finale  begins  (Allegro  ma  non  tropp®,  3-4)  with  a  stac- 
cato theme  for  bassoons  and  pizzicato  strings,  which  is  interrupted  by 
the  blustering  entry  of  the  piano.  The  orchestra  holds  its  own  with 
the  opening  theme,  however,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  argument, 
with  frequent  differences  of  opinion  as  regards  key.  Evenutally  the 
piano  takes  up  the  first  theme,  and  develops  it  to  a  climax. 

With  a  reduction  of  tone  and  slackening  of  tempo,  an  alternative 
theme  is  introduced  in  the  wood  wind.  The  piano  replies  with  a  theme 
that  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  caustic  humor  of  the  work.  This 
material  is  developed,  and  there  is  a  brilliant  coda. 
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ALEXANDER  BOROVSKY 

a  lexander  Kirillovitch  Borovsky  was  born  in  the  Latvian  province 
J\  of  Courland,  Russia,  March  19,  1889.  His  mother,  who  was  his 
first  teacher,  was  a  pupil  of  W.  J.  Safonov.  He  later  studied  with 
Mme.  Annette  Essipov,  the  wife  of  Leschetizky,  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Conservatory.  Graduating  with  honors  from  the  Conservatory, 
he  attended  the  University  at  St.  Petersburg,  passed  his  examinations 
for  law,  but  continued  his  musical  career.  In  1915,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  master  piano  classes  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  a  position  which  he  occupied  for  five  years. 
He  made  several  tours  of  Europe,  and  in  1923  first  came  to  this 
country  and  made  his  debut  in  New  York  on  October  17.  He  made 
another  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1931.  After  ten  years'  absence, 
he  returned  to  New  York  last  spring. 

Mr.  Borovsky  made  his  first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  December  12,  1924,  when  he  appeared  in  the  First  Concerto 
of  Tchaikovsky.  He  appeared  in  the  Bach  Festival  given  by  this 
orchestra  in  March,  1931,  playing  the  Concerto  in  D  minor,  appear- 
ing in  the  Fifth  Brandenburg  Concerto,  and  playing  several  preludes 
and  fugues  from  "The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord."  He  played  at  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  January  2-3,  1942  Tchaikovsky's 
First  Piano  Concerto. 


"SCHEHERAZADE,"  Symphonic  Suite  after  "The  Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night,"  Op.  35 

By  Nicolas  Andre jevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,  1844;  died 
June  21,  1908,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Rimsky-Korsakov  completed  his  "Scheherazade"  in  1888,  and  conducted  its  first 
performance,  together  with  his  "Russian  Easter"  Overture,  then  also  new,  at  the 
Russian  Symphony  concerts  in  St.  Petersburg  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  "Schehera- 
zade" made  its  way  to  Boston  on  April  17,  1897,  when  it  was  performed  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Emil   Paur. 

The  instrumentation  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  tam-tam, 
harp  and  strings.  Its  dedication  is  to  Vladimir  Stassov. 

hhhe  development  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  as  an  orchestral  painter  found 
-■■  a  summit  of  displayful  brilliance  in  the  years  1887  and  1888.  "The 
'Capriccio  Espagnole,'  'Scheherazade,'  and  the  'Easter  Overture,'  "  so 
the  composer  has  written  in  his  autobiography,  "close  this  period  of 
my  activity,  at  the  end  of  which  my  orchestration  had  reached  a  con- 
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siderable  degree  of  virtuosity  and  bright  sonority  without  Wagner's 
influence,  within  the  limits  of  the  usual  make-up  of  Glinka's  orchestra. 
These  three  compositions  also  show  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
use  of  contrapuntal  devices,  which  is  noticeable  after  'Snyegourochka.' 
The  place  of  the  disappearing  counterpoint  is  taken  by  a  strong  and 
virtuoso  development  of  every  kind  of  figuration  which  sustains  the 
technical  interest  of  my  compositions." 

During  the  winter  season,  Rimsky-Korsakov  worked  upon  the  filling 
out  of  the  opera,  "Prince  Igor,"  from  the  sketches  wThich  his  friend 
Borodin,  recently  deceased,  had  left.  But  he  nourished  ambitions  to 
compose  two  orchestral  works  of  his  own  —  an  overture  on  ritual 
melodies  from  the  Russian  "Obikhod,"  and  "a  composition  on  the 
subject  of  certain  episodes  from  'Scheherazade.'  "  When  the  summer 
season  of  1888  brought  him  his  opportunity,  he  took  refuge  on  the 
lakeside  estate  of  a  friend,  carrying  his  sketches  with  him,  and  com- 
pleted both  scores. 

Rimsky-Korsakov  attached  this  paragraph  to  the  score: 
"The  Sultan  Schahriar,*  persuaded  of  the  falseness  and  the  faith- 
lessness of  women,  has  sworn  to  put  to  death  each  one  of  his  wives 

*  "Shahryar  (Persian),  'City-friend,'  was  according  to  the  opening-  tale  'the  King  of  the 
Kings  of  the  Banu  Sasan  in  the  islands  of  India  and  China,  a  lord  of  armies  and  guards 
and  servants  and  dependents,  in  tide  of  yore  and  in  times  long  gone  before.'  " — P.  H. 
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after  the  first  night.  But  the  Sultana  Scheherazade*  saved  her  life  by 
interesting  him  in  tales  which  she  told  him  during  one  thousand  and 
one  nights.  Pricked  by  curiosity,  the  Sultan  put  off  his  wife's  execution 
from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  gave  up  entirely  his  bloody  plan. 

"Many  marvels  were  told  Schahriar  by  the  Sultana  Scheherazade. 
For  her  stories  the  Sultana  borrowed  from  poets  their  verses,  from 
folk-songs  their  words;  and  she  strung  together  tales  and  adventures." 

The  composer  relates  how  he  has  attempted  to  incite  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  hearers  rather  than  to  enchain  it  by  specific  episodes: 

"The  programme  I  had  been  guided  by  in  composing  'Scheherazade' 
consisted  of  separate,  unconnected  episodes  and  pictures  from  'The 
Arabian  Nights':  the  fantastic  narrative  of  the  Prince  Kalandar,  the 
Prince  and  the  Princess,  the  Baghdad  festival,  and  the  ship  dashing 
against  the  rock  with  the  bronze  rider  upon  it.  The  unifying  thread 
consisted  of  the  brief  introductions  to  Movements  I,  II,  and  IV  and 
the  intermezzo  in  Movement  III,  written  for  violin  solo,  and  deline- 
ating Scheherazade  herself  as  telling  her  wondrous  tales  to  the  stern 
Sultan.  The  conclusion  of  Movement  IV  serves  the  same  artistic 
purpose. 

"In  vain  do  people  seek  in  my  suite  leading  motives  linked  always 
and  unvaryingly  with  the  same  poetic  ideas  and  conceptions.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  all  these  seeming  leit-motives  are 
nothing  but  purely  musical  material,  or  the  given  motives  for  sym- 
phonic development.  These  given  motives  thread  and  spread  over  all 
the  movements  of  the  suite,  alternating  and  intertwining  each  with 
the  other.  Appearing  as  they  do  each  time  under  different  moods,  the 
self-same  motives  and  themes  correspond  each  time  to  different  images, 
actions,  and  pictures. 

"Thus,  for  instance,  the  sharply  outlined  fanfare  motive  of  the 
muted  trombone  and  trumpet,  which  first  appears  in  the  Kalandar's 
Narrative  (Movement  II)  appears  afresh  in  Movement  IV,  in  the  de- 
lineation of  the  doomed  ship,  though  this  episode  has  no  connection 
with  the  Kalandar's  Narrative.  The  principal  theme  of  the  Kalandar's 
Narrative  (B  minor,  3-4)  and  the  theme  of  the  Princess  in  Movement 
III  (B-flat  major,  6-8,  clarinet)  in  altered  guise  and  quick  tempo 
appear  as  the  secondary  themes  of  the  Baghdad  festival;  yet  nothing 
is  said  in  'The  Arabian  Nights'  about  these  persons  taking  part  in  the 


*  "Shahrazad  (Persian),  'City-freer,'  was  in  the  older  version  Scheherazade,  and  both  names 
are  thought  to  be  derived  from  Shirzad,  'Lion-born.'  She  was  the  elder  daughter  of  the 
Chief  Wazir  of  King  Shahryar  and  she  had  'perused  the  books,  annals  and  legends  of 
preceding  Kings,  and  the  stories,  examples  and  instances  of  by-gone  men  and  things  ;  indeed, 
it  was  said  that  she  had  collected  a  thousand  books  of  histories,  relating  to  antique  races 
and  departed  rulers.  She  had  perused  the  works  of  the  poets  and  knew  them  by  heart ; 
she  had  studied  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  arts  and  accomplishments  ;  and  she  was  pleasant 
and  polite,  wise  and  witty,  well  read  and  well  bred.'  Tired  of  the  slaughter  of  women,  she 
purposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  destruction." — P.  H. 
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festivities.  The  unison  phrase,  as  though  depicting  Scheherazade's  stern 
spouse,  at  the  beginning  of  the  suite,  appears  in  the  Kalandar's  Narra- 
tive, where  there  cannot,  however,  be  any  thought  of  Sultan  Schahriar. 

"In  this  manner,  developing  quite  freely  the  musical  data  taken  as 
a  basis  of  the  composition,  I  had  in  view  the  creation  of  an  orchestral 
suite  in  four  movements,  closely  knit  by  the  community  of  its  themes 
and  motives,  yet  presenting,  as  it  were,  a  kaleidoscope  of  fairy-tale 
images  and  designs  of  Oriental  character,  —  a  method  that  I  had  to  a 
certain  degree  made  use  of  in  my  'Skazka'  ('Fairytale') ,  the  musical 
data  of  which  are  as  little  distinguishable  from  the  poetic  as  they  are 
in  'Scheherazade.'  Originally  I  had  even  intended  to  label  the  move- 
ments of  'Scheherazade':  No.  I.  — 'Prelude';  No.  II.  — 'Ballade';  No. 
III.  —  'Adagio';  #  No.  IV  —  'Finale';  but  on  the  advice  of  Liadov  and 
others  I  did  not  do  so.  My  aversion  for  the  seeking  of  a  too  definite 
programme  in  my  composition  led  me  subsequently  (in  the  new  edi- 
tion) to  do  away  with  even  those  hints  of  it  which  had  lain  in  the 
headings  of  each  movement,  such  as:  'The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship', 
the  'Kalandar's  Narrative,'  etc. 

"In  composing  'Scheherazade'  I  meant  these  hints  to  direct  but 
slightly  the  hearer's  fancy  on  the  path  which  my  own  fancy  had 
traveled,  and  to  leave  more  minute  and  particular  conceptions  to  the 
will  and  mood  of  each  listener.  All  I  had  desired  was  that  the  hearer, 
if  he  liked  my  piece  as  symphonic  music,  should  carry  away  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  beyond  doubt  an  Oriental  narrative  of  some  numer- 
ous and  varied  fairy-tale  wonders,  and  not  merely  four  pieces  played 
one  after  the  other  and  composed  on  the  basis  of  themes  common  to 
all  the  four  movements.  Why,  then,  if  that  be  the  case,  does  my  suite 
bear  the  name,  precisely,  of  'Scheherazade'?  Because  this  name  and  the 
subtitle  ('After  "The  Thousand  and  One  Nights"  ')  connote  in  every- 
body's mind  the  East  and  fairy-tale  wonders;  besides,  certain  details 
of  the  musical  exposition  hint  at  the  fact  that  all  of  these  are  various 
tales  of  some  one  person  (which  happens  to  be  Scheherazade)  enter- 
taining therewith  her  stern  husband." 

Philip  Hale,  to  whom  such  tales  as  these  were  a  constant  delight,  has 
discussed  Rimsky-Korsakov's  provocative  hints  from  a  full  knowledge 
of  their  sources: 

"The  programme  is  deliberately  vague.  To  which  one  of  Sindbad's 
voyages  is  reference  made?  The  story  of  which  Kalandar  —  for  there 
were  three  that  knocked  on  that  fateful  night  at  the  gate  of  the  house 
of  the  three  ladies  of  Baghbad?  'The  young  Prince  and  the  young 
Princess,'  —  but  there  are  so  many  in  the  'Thousand  Nights  and  a 


*  This  movement  is  marked  Andantino  quasi  atlec/retto  in  the  score. 
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Night/  'The  ship  goes  to  pieces  on  a  rock  surmounted  by  a  brass 
warrior.'  Here  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  third  Kalandar's  tale,  the 
marvellous  adventure  of  Prince  Ajib,  son  of  Khazib;  for  the  magnetic 
mountain  which  shipwrecked  Sindbad  on  his  voyage  was  not  sur- 
mounted by  'a  dome  of  yellow  laton  from  Andalusia,  vaulted  upon 
ten  columns;  and  on  its  crown  is  a  horseman  who  rideth  a  horse  of 
brass  and  holdeth  in  hand  a  lance  of  laton;  and  there  hangeth  on  his 
bosom  a  tablet  of  lead  graven  with  names  and  talismans.'  The  com- 
poser did  not  attempt  to  interline  any  specific  text  with  music:  he 
endeavored  to  put  the  mood  of  the  many  tales  into  music,  so  that 
W.  E.  Henley's  rhapsody  might  be  the  true  preface:  — 

"  'They  do  not  go  questing  for  accidents:  their  hour  comes,  and  the 
finger  of  God  urges  them  forth,  and  thrusts  them  on  in  the  way  of 
destiny.  The  air  is  horrible  with  the  gross  and  passionate  figments  of 
Islamite  mythology.  Afrits  watch  over  them  or  molest  them;  they  are 
made  captive  of  malignant  Ghouls;  the  Jinns  take  bodily  form  and 
woo  them  to  their  embraces.  The  sea-horse  ramps  at  them  from  the 
ocean  floor;  the  great  rock  darkens  earth  about  them  with  the  shadow 
of  his  wings;  wise  and  goodly  apes  come  forth  and  minister  unto  them; 
enchanted  camels  bear  them  over  evil  deserts  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
wind,  or  the  magic  horse  outspreads  his  sail-broad  vannes,  and  soars 
with  them;  or  they  are  borne  aloft  by  some  servant  of  the  Spell  till  the 
earth  is  as  a  bowl  beneath  them,  and  they  hear  the  angels  quiring  at 
the  foot  of  the  Throne.  So  they  fare  to  strange  and  dismal  places; 
through  cities  of  brass  whose  millions  have  perished  by  divine  decree; 
cities  guilty  of  the  cult  of  the  Fire  and  the  Light  wherein  all  life  has 
been  stricken  to  stone;  on  or  to  the  magnetic  mountain  by  whose  hor- 
rible attraction  the  bolts  are  drawn  from  the  ship,  and  they  alone 
survive  the  inevitable  wreck.  And  the  end  comes.  Comes  the  Castle  of 
Burnished  Copper,  and  its  gates  fly  open  before  them;  the  forty  dam- 
sels, each  one  fairer  than  the  rest,  troop  out  at  their  approach;  they 
are  bathed  in  odors,  clad  in  glittering'  apparel,  fed  with  enchanted 
meats,  plunged  fathoms  deep  in  the  delights  of  the  flesh.  There  is 
contrived  for  them  a  private  paradise  of  luxury  and  splendor,  a  prac- 
tical Infinite  of  gold  and  silver  stuffs  and  jewels  and  all  things  gorgeous 
and  rare  and  costly;  and  therein  do  they  abide  for  evermore.  You 
would  say  of  their  poets  that  they  contract  immensity  to  the  limits  of 
desire;  they  exhaust  the  inexhaustible  in  their  enormous  effort;  they 
stoop  the  universe  to  the  slavery  of  a  talisman,  and  bind  the  visible 
and  invisible  worlds  within  the  compass  of  a  ring.'  " 
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War  Benefit  Concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

At  Tanglewood 

August  16,   1940  — Allied  Relief  Fund  Benefit  for  British  aid  — 

net  125,000. 
August  15,  1941  —Gala  Benefit  for  the  U,  S,  O.  and  British  War 

Relief  —  net  $20,000. 

(Sets  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  have  been  sent 

to  U.S.O.  recreation  centers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  from  a 

part  of  the  proceeds  of  this  concert.) 
August  14,  1942  —A  concert  for  Russian  War  Relief  was  given  by 

the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting. 

At  Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  D.C. 

March  31,  1942  —  Concer.t  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  War 
Relief. 

At  Symphony  Hall 

October  11,  1942  — United  Nations  Concert. 

December  20,  1942  —  Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky,  given  for  uniformed  men  and 
women  in  war  service,  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  Sunday 
concerts. 

January  4,  1943  — Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor,  for  the  Greater  Boston  Com- 
munity War  Fund. 

Pop  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall 

There  have  been  special  benefit  concerts  at  the  Pops  at  various 
times  for  the  Holland  Relief  Fund  (twice),  the  Navy  Re- 
cruiting Service,  Czechoslovakia  and  Czech  R.A.F.  benefit, 
Free  French  Division  of  the  British  and  American  Ambulance 
Corps. 

On  the  Esplanade 

May  18,  1941  —  Concert  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  City  of  Boston. 

August  2,  1942  —  Coast  Guard  Day  concert. 

September  13,  1942  — Concert  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  week. 

At  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Dec^mbeT  27! ^   \  Victory  Concerts  for  the  Armed  Forces- 

At  the  Camps 

March  22,  1942  —  Concert  at  Fort  Devens. 

April  6,  1942  —  Concert  at  Camp  Edwards. 

December   2,    1942  — Concert   at   Lovell   General   Hospital.   Fort 

Devens. 
January  31,  1942  —  Concert  at  Camp  Edwards. 

Elsewhere 

July  17,  1942— Jordan  Marsh  Company  — War  Bond  and  Stamp 

Drive. 
August  16,  1942  — Russian  War  Relief,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season,   1942-1943] 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                               ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

rHEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.              KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P. 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BE  ALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                 GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                   WERNER,  H. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.       DROEGHMANS,  H.        ZEISE,  K. 
CHARDON,  Y.              ZIMBLER,  J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.               PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKL  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
f.                 DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  p. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  e. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

singer,  j. 
lannoye,  m. 
shapiro,  h. 
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Fifty-Seventh  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIFTH  EVENING  CONCERT 

THURSDAY.,  April   i 


Programme 

Beethoven Symphony   No.  4   in  B-flat  major,   Op.   60 

I.  Adagio;   Allegro   vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro   vivace;   Trio:    Un  poco   meno  allegro 

IV.  Finale:   Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

Copland "A  Lincoln  Portrait" 

Speaker:  Will  Geer 

INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47 

I.  Moderato 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non   troppo 

BALDWIN    PIANO 

The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Libiaiy, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY   IN   B-FLAT   MAJOR   NO.   4,   Op.   60 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna.  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  von 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1801,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even-numbered  symphonies, 
Beethoven  was  content  to  seek  softer  beauties,  reserving  his  de- 
fiances, his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may 
well  have  been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alterna- 
tion, a  trait  perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  thematic  alternation  of 
virility  and  gentleness,  of  the  "masculine"  and  the  "feminine"  in  his 
scores  of  this  period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the 
colossus  first  finding  his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being 
entirely  subdued  and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the 
fulsome  years  which  produced  the  "Eroica"  and  C  minor  symphonies, 
and  the  "Appassionata"  Sonata  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the 
Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  not  to  mention 
"Fidelio"  and  the  three  Razumowsky  Quartets.  It  may  have  been  some 
inner  law  of  artistic  equilibrium  which  induced  Beethoven,  after  draft- 
ing two  movements  for  his  C  minor  Symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them 
aside,  and  devote  himself,  in  1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat,  which,  completed  in  that  year,  thus  became  the 
fourth  in  number. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  "Greek  maiden 
between  two  Norse  giants."  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more 
imposing  stature  of  the  "Eroica"  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked 
champions.  "The  character  of  this  score,"  wrote  Berlioz,  "is  gen- 
erally lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness."  Thayer, 
who  bestowed  his  adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  "placid  and 
serene  Fourth  Symphony  —  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all";  and 
Sir  George  Grove,  a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  some- 
thing "extraordinarily  entrainant  —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive 
whole  cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs 
and  features  of  a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they 
are,  all  is  subordinated  to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty." 

The  composer  has  left  to  posterity  little  of  the  evidence  usually 
found  in  his  sketchbooks  of  the  time  and  course  of  composition.  He 
has  simply   (but  incontrovertibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscribing  at  the  top 
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of  his  manuscript  score:  "Sinfonia  jta  1806  —  L.  v.  Bthvn."  This  date 
has  been  enough  to  enkindle  the  imagination  of  more  than  one  writer. 

It  was  probably  early  in  May  of  1801  that  Beethoven  took  a  post 
chaise  from  Vienna  to  visit  his  friends  the  Erunswicks  at  their  an- 
cestral estate  in  Martonvasar,  Hungary.  There  he  found  Count  Franz 
von  Brunswick,  and  the  Count's  sisters  Therese  and  Josephine  (then 
a  widow  of  twenty-six),  and  the  younger  Karoline.  Therese  and 
Josephine  ("Tesi"  and  "Pepi")  seem  to  have  had  the  composer's  more 
interested  attention.  Therese,  who  always  held  his  warm  regard, 
was  once  championed  as  the  "immortal  beloved,"  and  it  was  even  sup- 
posed that  she  and  Beethoven  became  engaged  in  this  summer  and 
that  the  Adagio  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  his  musical  declaration. 
Unfortunately  for  the  romancers,  the  book  by  Mariam  Tenger*  upon 
which  they  had  reached  their  conclusions,  has  been  quite  discredited. 
The  diaries  of  Therese,  since  examined,  clearly  show  that  she  held 
Beethoven  in  high  and  friendly  esteem  —  nothing  more.  Pepi,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mentioned  by  Therese  as  being  interested  in  Beethoven 
to  the  danger  point.  This  summer  infatuation  may  have  had  a  single 
lasting  effect  —  the  agreeable  one  of  stimulating  music.  Romain  Rol- 
land,  who  made  more  of  the  affair  with  Therese  von  Brunswick  than 
these  subsequent  discoveries  justify,  yet  came  to  the  still  plausible 
conclusion  that  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  the  direct  outcome  of  Bee- 
thoven's stay  at  Martonvasar,  "a  pure,  fragrant  flower  which  treasures 
up  the  perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest  in  all  his  life." 

The  felicity  of  Martonvasar  seems  to  have  found  its  reflection  in 
the  Symphony.  The  gusty  lover  was  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being. 
Beethoven  dominated  the  affections  of  all,  but  not  in  a  way  to  ruffle  the 
blessed  succession  of  summer  days  and  nights  in  the  Hungarian  manor, 
secluded  in  its  immense  acres  where  a  row  of  lindens  was  singled  out 
and  one  chosen  as  sacred  to  each  of  the  little  circle,  Beethoven  in- 
cluded. 


The  long  opening  Adagio  has  none  of  the  broad  chords  or  flourishes 
of  the  classical  introduction;  it  is  no  meandering  fantasia  but  a  reverie, 
precisely  conceived,  musing  upon  its  own  placid  theme  in  a  sombre 
minor  which  is  soon  to  be  banished.  Incisive  staccato  chords  establish 
at  once  the  brightness  of  B-flat  major  and  the  beat  of  the  allegro 
vivace.  The  subject  matter  of  this  movement  is  as  abundant  as  that 
of  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica,  the'  exposition  extending  through 
154  bars,  unfolding  one  new  thought  after  another  in  simple  and 
inevitable  continuity.  The  main  theme,  with  its  staccato  notes,  is 
taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra  and  then  given  humorously    (and 


*Beethoven's    Unsterbliche   Geliebte,"    1890. 
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differently)  to  the  bassoon  over  whispered  trills  from  the  violins.  It 
generates  excitement  in  the  violins  and  breaks  with  energic  syncopated 
chords  which  bring  in  the  dominant  key,  and  from  the  flute  the 
graceful  and  lilting  second  subject,  which  suggests  a  crescendo  in 
short  chords  and  a  new  theme  in  canonic  dialogue  between  the  clarinet 
and  bassoon.  Another  syncopated  subject  ends  the  section.  The  de- 
velopment plays  lightly  with  fragments  of  the  principal  theme,  and 
the  little  rhythmic  figure  which  introduced  it.  The  theme  is  combined 
with  the  second  theme  proper.  There  is  a  full  recapitulation,  more 
brilliantly  written. 

The  Adagio  devolves  upon  a  theme  first  heard  from  the  strings  and 
then  from  the  full  choirs  in  a  soft  cantabile.  The  accompanying 
rhythmic  figure  pervades  the  movement  with  its  delicate  accentua- 
tion, appearing  by  turn  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  now  and  then 
in  all  parts  at  once,  and  at  the  last  quite  alone  in  the  timpani.  This 
until  then  merely  reinforcing  instrument  is  now  used  with  special 
coloring.  The  movement  takes  its  even,  dreaming  course  with  not  a 
moment  of  full  sonority.  It  sings  constantly  in  every  part.  Even  the 
ornamental  passages  of  traditional  slow  movement  development  are 
no  longer  decoration,  but  dainty  melodic  tracery.  No  other  slow 
movement  of  Beethoven  is  just  like  this  one.  What  Wagner  wrote  of 
Beethoven  in  general  can  be  applied  to  this  Adagio  in  a  special  sense: 
"The  power  of  the  musician  cannot  be  grasped  otherwise  than  through 
the  idea  of  magic.  Assuredly  while  listening  we  fall  into  an  enchanted 
state.  In  all  parts  and  details  which  to  sober  senses  are  like  a  complex 
of  technical  means  cunningly  contrived  to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  per- 
ceive a  ghostlike  animation  ...  a  pulsation  of  undulating  joy,  lam- 
entation and  ecstasy,  all  of  which  seem,  to  spring  from  the  depths  of 
our  own  nature.  .  .  .  Every  technical  detail  ...  is  raised  to  the  highest 
significance  of  spontaneous  effusion.  There  is  no  accessory  here,  no 
framing  of  a  melody;  every  part  in  the  accompaniment,  each  rhythmi- 
cal note,  indeed  each  rest,  everything  becomes  melody." 

The  third  movement  is  characterized  by  alternate  phrases  between 
wood  winds  and  strings.  The  Trio,  which  in  interest  dominates  the 
Scherzo  section,  makes  a  second  return  before  the  close,  the  first 
symphonic  instance  of  what  was  to  be  a  favorite  device.  The  finale, 
which  is  marked  allegro  ma  non  troppo,  takes  an  easily  fluent  pace, 
as  is  fitting  in  a  symphony  not  pointed  by  high  brilliance.  Its  de- 
lightful twists  and  turns  have  an  adroitness  setting  a  new  precedent  in 
final  movements. 

[copyrighted] 
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"A  LINCOLN  PORTRAIT" 

By  Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  November  14,  1900 


Aaron  Copland  composed  "A  Lincoln  Portrait"  in  1942  at  the  suggestion  of 
Andre  Kostelanetz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated  and  who  conducted  its  first 
performance  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Cincinnati,  May  14,  1942. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  wood  winds  in  twos,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  percussion,  harp  and  strings. 

"tn  the  weeks  that  followed  our  entrance  into  the  war,"  Mr.  Andre 

J  Kostelanetz  has  written,  "I  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the 
manner  in  which  music  could  be  employed  to  mirror  the  magnificent 
spirit  of  our  country. 

"The  greatness  of  a  nation  is  expressed  through  its  people  and  those 
people  who  have  achieved  greatness  are  the  logical  subjects  for  a 
series  of  musical  portraits. 

"I  discussed  the  idea  with  three  of  our  leading  composers  and  the 
result  was  'A  Lincoln  Portrait'  by  Aaron  Copland,  the  'Portrait  for 
Orchestra'  of  Mark  Twain,  by  Jerome  Kern,  and  the  portrait  of  Mayor 
Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  the  fiery  battler  for  honest  civic  government, 
by  Virgil  Thomson. 

"The  qualities  of  courage,  dignity,  strength,  simplicity  and  humor 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  American  people  are  well  represented 
in  these  three  outstanding  Americans." 

Mr.  Copland  explains  that  he  had  first  thought  of  choosing  for  his 
musical  portrait  Walt  Whitman,  "the  patron  poet  of  all  American 
composers,"  but  that  he  was  persuaded  by  Mr.  Kostelanetz  to  de- 
cide upon  a  statesman  instead  of  a  literary  figure.  "From  that  moment 
on,  the  choice  of  Lincoln  as  my  subject  seemed  inevitable." 

"In  discussing  my  choice  with  Virgil  Thomson,  he  amiably  pointed 
out  that  no  composer  could  possibly  hope  to  match  in  musical  terms 
the  stature  of  so  eminent  a  figure  as  that  of  Lincoln.  Of  course,  he 
was  quite  right.  But  secretly  I  was  hoping  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by 
doing  a  portrait  in  which  the  sitter  himself  might  speak.  With  the 
voice  of  Lincoln  to  help  me  I  was  ready  to  risk  the  impossible. 

"The  letters  and  speeches  of  Lincoln  supplied  the  text.  It  was  com- 
paratively a  simple  matter  to  choose  a  few  excerpts  that  seemed  par- 
ticularly apposite  to  our  own  situation  today.  I  avoided  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  only  well-known  passages,  permitting  myself  the  luxury  of 
quoting  only  once  from  a  world-famous  speech.  The  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  selections  are  my  own. 
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"The  first  sketches  were  made  in  February  and  the  portrait  finished 
on  April  16th.  The  orchestration  was  completed  a  few  weeks  later. 
I  worked  with  musical  materials  of  my  own,  with  the  exception  of 
two  songs  of  the  period:  the  famous  'Camptown  Races'  and  a  bal- 
lad that  was  first  published  in  1840  under  the  title  'The  Pesky  Sar- 
pent'  but  is  better  known  today  as  'Springfield  Mountain.'  In  neither 
case  is  the  treatment  a  literal  one.  The  tunes  are  used  freely,  in  the 
manner  of  my  use  of  cowboy  songs  in  'Billy  the  Kid.' 

"The  composition  is  roughly  divided  into  three  main  sections.  In 
the  opening  section  I  wanted  to  suggest  something  of  the  mysterious 
sense  of  fatality  that  surrounds  Lincoln's  personality.  Also,  near  the 
end  of  that  section,  something  of  his  gentleness  and  simplicity  of 
spirit.  The  quick  middle  section  briefly  sketches  in  the  background  of 
the  times  he  lived  in.  This  merges  into  the  concluding  section  where 
my  sole  purpose  was  to  draw  a  simple  but  impressive  frame  about  the 
words  of  Lincoln  himself." 

The  text  of  "A  Lincoln  Portrait"  is  as  follows: 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history." 

That  is  what  he  said, 

That  is  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress  and 
this  administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No 
personal  significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another 
of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down, 
in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation.  We  —  even  we  here 
—  hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility." 

He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  raised  in  Indiana,  and  lived  in  Illinois. 
And  this  is  what  he  said: 
This  is  what  Abe  Lincoln  said: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present. 
The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with 
the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act 
anew.  We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save  our 
country." 

When  standing  erect  he  was  six  feet  four  inches  tall. 
And  this  is  what  he  said: 
He  said: 

"It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  two  principles  —  right  and  wrong 
throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  It  is  the  same  spirit  that  says,  'You 
toil  and  work  and  earn  bread  and  I'll  eat  it.'  No  matter  in  what 
shape  it  comes,  whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who  seeks  to 
bestride  the  people  of  his  own  nation  and  live  by  the  fruit  of 
their  labor,  or  from  one  race  of  men  as  an  apology  for  enslaving 
another  race,  it  is  the  same  tyrannical  principle." 
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Lincoln  was  a  quiet  man. 

Abe  Lincoln  was  a  quiet  and  a  melancholy  man. 

But  when  he  spoke  of  democracy, 

This  is  what  he  said: 

He  said: 

"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  zvould  not  be  a  master.  This  expresses 
my  idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent 
of  the  difference,  is  no  democracy." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President  of  these  United  States,  is  ever- 
lasting in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen, 
For  on  the  battleground  at  Gettysburg,  this  is  what  he  said: 
This  is  what  Abe  Lincoln  said: 

".  .  .  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion:  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom; 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

[copyrighted] 
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VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra     Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz    Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ra  vel 

Capriccio    ( Jesus   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)     Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony   Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major    K.   P.   E.   Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major   (Jascha  Heifetz,   Soloist) Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2    (Jascha  Heifetz,   Soloist) Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.   12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March    Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et   Chloe  —  Suite  No.   2    Havel 

filegie    ( Violoncello   solo  :    Jean    Bedetti )     Faure 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Fair  Harvard    Air.   by    Koussovitzky 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes    ( Voices  of  Spring ) Strauss 

Gymnopedie   No.   1    Erik    Sa  tie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"    Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"    ("The   Sea")    Dehuss.x 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite     Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo   and    March    Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   ( Mot  her  Goose )    Ra  vel 

Mefisto  Waltz   Liszt 

Missa    Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint   Matthew    (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ra vel 

Pohjola's    Daughter     : Sibelius 

"Romeo  and   Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet    Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El    Aa ron   Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes   liarl   McDonald 

Sarabande Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen    Arr.  by   Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ("The  Maiden   with    Roses")    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in   A    major    ("Italian")     Mendelssohn 

Symphony   No.  4  in   E  minor    Brahms 

Symphony   No.  4  in   F  minor     Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat   major    . Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor    ("Pathetique")     '.  .Tebaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in   F  major   Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in    B    minor    ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  20  in  A    major    Mozart 

Sympfiony  No.  34  in  C  major   Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G    major    ( "Surprise" )     Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat   major    Haydn 

Tapiola    ( Symphonic  Poem )    Sibelius 

Waltz    (from    String    Serenade)     Tchaikovsky 

Wiener   Blut  —  Waltzes    ( Vienna   Blood )    Strauss 
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SYMPHONY  NO.   5,   Op.   47 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovitch  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  for  performance  in  celebration  of 
*.he  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
performances  was  given  at  Leningrad,  November  21,  1937.  The  first  performance  at 
Moscow  was  on  the  29th  of  January  following.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  American 
hearing  at  a  broadcast  concert  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  in  New 
York,  April  9,  1938,  Artur  Rodzinski  conducting.  The  Symphony  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  20,  1939,  Richard  Burgin  conducting 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  clarinets  in  A, 
B-flat,  and  E-flat,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambour  militaire, 
tam-tam,  xylophone,  bells,  celesta,  piano,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  is  conceived,  developed  and  scored  for  the 
most  part  with  great  simplicity.  The  themes  are  usually  melodic 
and  long-breathed  in  character.  The  manipulation  of  voices  is  plastic, 
but  never  elaborate.  The  composer  tends  to  present  his  material  in  the 
pure  medium  of  the  string  choirs,  notably  in  the  opening  and  slow 
movements,  where  wind  color  and  sonority  are  gradually  built  up.  The 
first  movement  and  the  last  gain  also  in  intensity  as  they  unfold  by  a 
gradual  increase  of  tempo  throughout,  effected  by  continual  metro- 
nomic indications. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  intervallic  theme,  stated  antr 
phonally  between  the  low  and  high  strings.  From  it  there  grows  a 
theme  (violins)  in  extensive,  songful  periods.  The  development  is  in 
the  nature  of  melodic  exfoliation.  The  first  theme  returns  in  horns 
and  trumpets,  and  subsides  to  the  gentle  voice  of  the  violins,  over  a 
characteristic  triple  rhythmic  figure.  As  the  tempo  quickens,  the 
rhythms  tighten  and  become  more  propulsive,  while  the  melody, 
sounding  from  the  brass  choir,  become  exultant  in  animation.  The 
recapitulation  suddenly  restores  the  initial  slow  tempo  as  the  first 
theme  is  repeated  by  the  orchestra  in  unison,  largamente.  The  for- 
tissimo strings  and  deep  brass  give  way  to  a  gentler  reminiscent  mood, 
as  the  wood-wind  voices,  here  first  fully  exploited,  bring  the  move- 
ment to  a  close. 

The  second  movement  is  in  the  historical  scherzo  form  with  clear 
traces  in  the  course  of  the  music  of  the  traditional  repeats,  trio  section 
and  da  capo.  The  themes  are  in  the  triple  time  of  the  Austrian 
handler,  from  which,  in  the  past,  scherzos  have  sprung.  The  slow 
movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  gradual  melodic  growth,  from  string 
beginnings.  The  theme,  too,  is  reminiscent  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
opening  movement.  The  individual  voices  of  the  wood  wind  enter, 
and  the  tension  increases  as  the  strings  give  a  tremolo  accompaniment, 
and  sing  once  more,  muted  and  in  the  high  register.  The  movement 
attains,  at  its  climax,  an  impressive  sonority  without  the  use  of  a 
single  brass  instrument. 

The  finale,  in  rondo  form,  devolves  upon  a  straightforward  and 
buoyant  march-like  rhythm  and  a   theme  unmistakably  Russian  in 
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suggestion.  There  is  a  slow  section  in  which  the  characteristic  triple 
rhythm  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  The  first  theme  of  that 
movement  is  treated  by  the  violin  solo  with  fresh  melodic  develop- 
ment. A  constant  increase  in  tempo  leads  to  an  inspiriting  conclusion. 

Shostakovitch  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  wrote  his  first  or- 
chestral work,  the  Symphony  Op.  10  which,  played  far  and  wide 
and  established  in  the  repertory  of  orchestras,  has  naturally  drawn 
the  interest  and  attention  of  the  Western  world  to  the  composer.* 
Musicians  have  watched  with  hopeful  curiosity  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  young  artist.  His  growth  has  been  puzzling  because 
it  is  quite  without  precedent.  The  environment  of  Shostakovitch,  the 
only  one  he  has  known  from  childhood,  has  been  a  communal  state 
which  has  made  the  works  of  its  artists  its  direct  concern.  Shosta- 
kovitch has  apparently  taken  it  as  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  his 
music  must  be  integral  with  the  thoughts  and  needs,  the  cultural 
ideology  of  Soviet  Russia.  His  Second  and  Third  Symphonies  had 
explicit  revolutionary  programmes.  But  these  symphonies  did  not 
repeat  the  success  of  the  first.  The  element  of  the  grotesque  then  took 
precedence  in  his  works  and  despite  the  success  of  his  opera  "Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  (1935)  there  came  at  length  a  rift  between  official 
sanction  and  individual  inclination.  The  composer  in  his  exuberance 
used  satire  which  was  purely  musical  in  its  impulse,  and  which  in- 
stead of  exposing  bourgeois  ideals,  merely  reflected  them.  His  fantasy 
became  personal  idiosyncrasy  which  neglected  to  fall  in  with  class- 
conscious  expectations.  At  the  beginning  of  1936,  two  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Pravda,  chief  organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  condemn- 
ing Shostakovitch  (along  with  other  composers)  for  his  "formalistic 
ideas  founded  on  bourgeois  musical  conceptions."  A  new  movement, 
taken  up  by  the  "Union  of  Soviet  Composers,"  and  in  official  circles 
which  were  not  musical,  put  Shostakovitch  into  general  disfavor.  His 
opera  "Lady  Macbeth  of  Mzensk"  was  found,  even  by  those  who  had 
once  praised  it,  to  be  a  "concession  to  bourgeois  taste,"  and  a  pend- 
ing new  production  was  withdrawn,  as  was  the  new  and  lately 
mounted  ballet  "Limpid  Stream."  This  last  rebuke  was  serious,  for  the 
composer  had  carefully  built  his  ballet  on  the  subject  of  a  communal 
farm,  only  to  be  told  by  Pravda  that  he  had  depicted  "merely  painted 
peasants,  the  kind  you  see  on  the  covers  of  candy  boxes."  Shostako- 
vitch, although  he  continued  to  hold  his  position  as  teacher  at  the 
Leningrad   Conservatory,!   faced,   it  would   seem,   definite   extinction 

*  This  symphony,  first  performed  at  Leningrad  on  May  12,  1926,  was  introduced  in  America 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  November  2,  1928.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at 
a  Boston  Symphony  concert,  Richard  Burgin  conducting,  November  8,   1935. 

t  For  this  and  other  information  about  Shostakovitch,  we  are  indebted  to  the  articles  on  this 
composer  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Russian  Institute  (January 
15,  1938),  and  in  the  International  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  edited  by  Oscar 
Thompson. 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Evening  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON   1942-1943 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60 

V  April  1 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

II     January  7 

Copland "A  Lincoln  Portrait" 

Speaker:  Will  Geer 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

V  April   1 

Corelli Sarabande,  Gigue  and  Badinerie 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 

II     January  7 

Debussy "La  Damoiselle  Elue,"  Lyric  Poem 

(after  "The  Blessed  Damozel,"  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti) 

CHORUS   OF    SARAH  LAWRENCE   COLLEGE 

William  Schuman,  Director 

Soprano,  Marcelle  Denya  Contralto,  Jennie  Tourel 

III     February   14 

Haydn Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88   (B.  &  H.  No.  13) 

I     November  19 

Roy  Harris Symphony  No.  5         IV     March  1 1 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

Martinu Symphony  No.  1  II     January  7 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  34   (Koechel  No.  338) 

III     February  14 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Op.  38         IV     March  1 1 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47         V     April   1 

Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  60         I     November  19 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

III     February    14 

Vaughan  Williams Fantasia  on  a  theme  by  Thomas  Tallis  for 

Double  String  Orchestra         IV     March    11 
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by  the  simple  expedient  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  music  from  per 
formance  and  circulation. 

That  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  accepted  his  new  Fourth  Sym- 
phony for  performance  in  December,  1936,  indicates  that  there  was 
no  positive  official  ban.  But  the  composer  withdrew  the  Symphony 
before  it  could  come  to  performance,  as  if  he  were  not  satisfied  that 
he  had  met  the  requirements  of  the  new  aesthetic  alignment.  He  com- 
posed another,  his  Fifth,  which  was  duly  performed  at  Leningrad  at 
the  celebrations  in  the  autumn  of  1937.  ^  was  evident  at  once  thai 
he  had  toed  the  line.  All  seats  for  the  first  and  for  succeeding  per- 
formances were  taken  far  in  advance.  There  were  ovations  and  en- 
thusiastic reviews  at  every  hand.  The  chorus  of  written  praise  ex- 
tended beyond  the  musical  profession,  and  included  the  prominent 
literary  figure  Alexei  Tolstoy,  and  Gromoff,  the  aviator  and  hero  of 
the  transpolar  flight.  The  article  by  Andrew  Budyakovsky  in  the 
Moscow  Daily  News  is  typical:  "The  composer  while  retaining  the 
originality  of  his  art  in  this  new  composition  has  to  a  great  extent 
overcome  the  ostentatiousness,  deliberate  musical  affectation  and  mis- 
use of  the  grotesque  which  had  left  a  pernicious  print  on  many  of  his 
former  compositions,"  he  wrote.  "Shostakovitch's  'Fifth  Symphony'  is 
a  work  of  great  depth,  with  emotional  wealth  and  content,  and  is  of 
great  importance  as  a  milestone  in  the  composer's  development.* 

"The  fetters  of  musical  formalism  which  held  the  composer  captive 
so  long,  and  prevented  him  from  creating  works  profound  in  con- 
ception, have  been  torn  off.  He  must  follow  up  this  new  trend  in  his 
work.  He  must  turn  more  boldly  toward  Soviet  reality.  He  must 
understand  it  more  profoundly  and  find  in  it  a  new  stimulus  for 
his  work." 

The  critics  of  Shostakovitch  were  not  very  consistent.  This  one 
(and  his  fellows)  congratulated  the  composer  for  having  freed  him- 
self of  "formalism"  at  the  very  moment  when  their  supposedly  chas- 
tised and  penitent  artist  had  settled  into  an  abstract  symphony,  based 
squarely  upon  time-honored  structural  form  and  harmonic  principles. 
Heeding  admonitions,  years  before,  that  music  should  have  an  ex- 
pressive connection  with  the  life  of  the  Russian  people,  he  had  written 
his  Second  ("October")  Symphony  with  political  implications,  and 
his  Third  ("May  Day")  Symphony  with  an  explicit  programme  and  a 
verbal  message.  These  works  did  not  seem  to  call  forth  his  best  powers. 
Shostakovitch  instinctively  partook  in  the  general  return  of  composers 
to  the  abstract  forms.  That  an  inner,  instinctive  voice  has  at  length 
conditioned  the  style  of  Shostakovitch,  and,  in  turn,  brought  his 
critics  into  line,  would  seem  a  restoration  of  just  values. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  its  performance  in  Paris  in  June,  1939,  the  Symphony  was 
summarily  dismissed  by  several  critics. 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  thing?  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  There  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  care  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increased,  if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  thing's, 
yesterdays  insurance  may  he  entirely  in  •» 
-adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Only  through  giving  your  a  jfent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
rworth  insuring'  can  this  be  accom- 
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plished.To  find  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  <pet~ 
~tim?  protection  costs 
you  nothing. 
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Ask  the  agent  of  The  Employers'   Group  to  explain  the  Insurance  Analysis 

Plan   to  you  or  write  direct  to   The  Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 

Street,  Boston,   for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 

your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates  complete 

insurance  protection 
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Whether  the  composer's  move  toward  simplification  in   the  Fifth 
Symphony  has  been  made  by  the  prompting  of  his  own  instincts  or  by 
pressure  of  outward  necessity  remains  the  secret  of  Shostakovitch.  Our 
Western  experience  offers  us  no  criterion  for  a  situation  where  a  great 
nation,   even   in   non-musical   circles,   can   be   vitally   interested   as   a 
single  artist  matures.  We  find  it  strange  that  many  people  in  various 
walks  of  life  will  speak  with  a  single  voice  for  a  new  symphony  or 
against  a  stage  piece  in  their  genuine  search  for  an  art  for  the  many, 
acting  without  a  basic  motive    (if  so  it  be)  of  self-interest,  personal 
malice,   or   narrow   factionalism.   To   look   at   the   other   side   of   the 
picture  and  behold  an  important  composer  heeding,  in  all  seriousness,- 
this   peculiar  apparition   of  concerted  advice,   is  at  least   as  strange. 
"Capitalist"  society  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  com- 
posers whose  musical  inclinations  have  been  at  odds  wth  the  desires 
of  those  who  have  held  the  purse  strings,  or  with  the  listening  public 
at  large.  Some  have  written  inferior  music  for  gain;  some  have  im- 
posed their  will  upon  the  world,  arousing  the  clash  of  controversy; 
some  have  quietly  persisted  in  going  their  own  way,  paying  the  penalty 
of  temporary  obscurity  and  neglect.  Experience  points  that  new  and 
important  music,  having  usually  put  forth  unaccustomed  and  chal- 
lenging ideas,  has  run  into  conflict  with  a  general  inertia  of  musical 
habit.  It  has  prevailed  through  the  dogged  adherence  of  its  maker  to 
his  own  convictions,  through  his  fine  disregard  of  the  debasements  of 
standardization.  A  society  which  rejects  the  tradition  of  an  alien  past, 
which,  trying  to  build  afresh,  seeks  a  certain  modernism,  may  present  a 
somewhat  different  case.  But  when  that  society  sets  up  new  and  arbi- 
trary dogmas,  there  must  be  the  need  once  more  for  a  good  infusion  of 
healthy  individual  rebellion.   Instead,  there  is  the  apparition  of  the 
romooser  who  simply  has  no  existence  unless  he  conforms,  and  who 
looks  upon  nonconformity  as  in  the  order  of  things  an  artistic  error 
on  his  part. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY',  April  3 


William  Schuman "A  Free  Song,"  Secular  Cantata  No.  2 

for  Chorus  and  Orchestra 
I.      (a)    Too  long,  America 

(b)    Look  down,  fair  moon 
II.     Song  of  the  Banner 

Chorus 

HARVARD   GLEE   CLUB  -  RADCLIFFE   CHORAL   SOCIETY 

G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

Barber Essay  for  Orchestra,  No.  1 

Copland "A  Lincoln  Portrait" 

Speaker:  Will  Geer 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.     Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Andante  con  moto 
III.  (  Allegro;   Trio 


■ 


IV.  I  Allegro 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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"A  FREE  SONG,"  SECULAR  CANTATA  NO.  2 

For  Chorus  and  Orchestra    (Adapted  from  Poems  of 

Walt  Whitman) 

By  William  Howard  Schuman 
Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


This  Cantata  was  completed  in  October,  1942,  and  is  having  its  first  performances. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows;  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  Eng- 
lish horn,  three  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam  and  strings.  The  score  calls  for  a  mixed 
chorus  with  a  part  for  baritone  solo. 

William  Schuman  has  drawn  the  text  for  his  new  Cantata  from 
three  poems  by  Walt  Whitman  in  the  collection  "Drum  Taps." 
The  short  verses  "Long,  too  long,  America,"  and  "Look  down,  fair 
moon"  provide  the  first  part  of  the  Cantata,  and  lines  from  the  longer 
poem  "Song  of  the  Banner  at  Daybreak"  bring  the  climax.  A  baritone 
solo  sets  forth  the  first  line  of  "Look  down,  fair  moon."  The  second  part 
is  introduced  by  an  orchestral  fugue.  The  text  as  adapted  by  Mr. 
Schuman  is  as  follows: 

Part  I.    (a)   Long,  too  long,  America, 

Traveling  roads  all  even  and  peaceful,  you  learn'd  from  joys  and  pros- 
perity only; 
But  now,  ah  now,  to  learn  from  crises  of  anguish. 

(b)    Look  down,  fair  moon,  and  bathe  this  scene; 

Pour   softly    down    night's    nimbus    floods,   on    faces    ghastly,    swollen, 

purple; 
On  the  dead,  on  their  backs,  with  their  arms  toss'd  wide, 
Pour  down  your  unstinted  nimbus,  sacred  moon. 

Part  II.  O  a  new  song,  a  free  song, 

Flapping,  flapping,  flapping,  flapping,  by  sounds,  by  voices  clearer, 

By  the  wind's  voice, 

By  the  banner's  voice,  and  child's  voice,  and  sea's  voice,  and  father's 

voice, 
Low  on  the  ground  and  high  in  the  air, 
Where  the  banner  at  daybreak  is  flapping. 

We  hear  and  see  not  strips  of  cloth  alone; 

We  hear  again  the  tramp  of  armies, 

We  hear  the  drums  beat,  and  the  trumpets  blowing, 

We  hear  the  jubilant  shouts  of  millions  of  men, 

We  hear  liberty. 

The  composer  attended  public  school  in  New  York  and  graduated 
from  Columbia  University.  He  attended  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
and  also  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony,  of  Charles  Haubiel 
in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a  more  general  sense  with 
Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy  in  Salzburg,  Aus- 
tria. He  is  a  member  of  the  arts  faculty  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College 
in  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  since  1937  has  been  the  conductor  of 
its  chorus.  He  held  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  1939-40  and  1940-41. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  N on-Resident  Members  for  Season,  1942-1943 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  par- 
ticular to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on 
the  following  pages: 


Mrs.  William  Ackerman  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Adams  —  Providence 

Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich  —  Providence 

Mr.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Aldrich  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen  —  Providence  . 

Miss  Cora  G.  Amsden  —  Hartford 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Angier  —  Watertown,  Conn. 

Anonymous  —  Providence 

Mr.  H.  L.  Ansbacher  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Anthony  — 

Providence 
Miss  Jane  L.  Anthony  —  Providence 
Miss   Mary  B.  Anthony  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Arvedson  — 

Michigan 
Mr.  Percy  Lee  Atherton—  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Donald  S.  Babcock  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland  —  New  York 
Mr.  J.  Deming  Bacon  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Horace  Forbes  Baker  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  John  H.  Baker  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  W.  Baker  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Ball  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Ballou  — 

Providence 
Miss  Esther  Barlow  —  Providence 
Mr.  J.  S.  Barr  —  New  York 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Barwood  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Barzun  —  New  York 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  New  York 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  Jenks  Beede  —  Providence 
Mr.  Dana  R.  Bellows  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  W.  Benedict  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W.  Benjamin  — 

Providence 
Miss  Mildred  Bent  —  New  York 
Miss  Florence  Bentley  —  San  Francisco 
Miss  Emilie  Berger  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berger  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Bernheim  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sam  M.  Betty  —  Alabama 
Miss  Barbara  C.  Bilsborough  —  Maryland 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Martha  Biscoe  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  B.  Black  —  Providence 
Misses  Ada  and  Janet  Blinkhorn  — 

Providence 


Miss  Muriel  F.  Bliss  —  Providence 

Miss  Susan  Dwight  Bliss  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Emil  L.  Blun  —  New  York 

Mr.  R.  W.  Bouslough  —  Illinois 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Bowen  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bowers,  2nd  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Zorah  W.  Bowman  —  Ohio 
Dr.  Walter  Willard  Boyd  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Brace  —  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Bradley  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Charles  Bradley  —  Providence 
Mr.  David  Bradley  —  Illinois 
Mrs.  Alfred  Brandeis  —  Kentucky 
Mrs.  David  A.  Brayton  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brier  — 

Providence 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Briggs  —  Providence 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Brill  -  New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bronson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Frederick  Brooks  —  New  York 
Mr.  Melvin  S.  Brooks  — Texas 
Miss  Clara  J.  Brown  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sevellon  Brown  — 

Providence 
Miss  Virginia  F.  Browne  —  Hartford 
Mr.  John  D.  Bruns  —  Seattle,  Washington 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brussel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Bubier,  Sr.  — 

Providence 
Miss   Madeleine  Bubier  —  Providence 
Mrs.  C.  Warren  Bubier  —  Providence 
Mr.  C.  Warren  Bubier  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Budd  —  West  Hartford 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Buggie  —  Michigan 
Dr.  Temple  Burling  —  Providence 
Mr.  G.  Huntington  Byles  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot  —  Providence 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady  —  Providence 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  David  Ely  Cain  — 

Providence 
Mr.  George  Calingaert  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Ernest  Calvin  —  Ohio 
Mrs.  George  A.  Campbell  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  H.  Capron  —  Providence 
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Miss  Grace  F.  Drewett  —  Providence 
Miss  Marianne  Durham  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  W.  H.  Durham  —  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Dutch  — 
New  Jersey    ■ 


Miss  Florance  Carr  —  New  York 
Miss  Bernadetta  R.  Carter  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Fred  S.  Carver  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee  — 

Providence 
Mme.  Avis  B.  Charbonnel  —  Providence 
Chaminade  Club  —  Providence 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Chase  —  Mexico 
Lieut.  F.  Sargent  Cheever  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Howell  Cheney  —  Hartford 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence 
Mr.  Roger  T.  Clapp  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Earl  Clarke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Prescott  O.  Clarke  —  Providence 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Coddington  — 

West  Hartford 
Mrs.  Tristram  R.  Coffin  —  Providence 
In  Memory  of  Winthrop  Coffin  —  Florida 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Cohn  —  New  York 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Providence 
Miss  Alice  M.  Comstock  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriette  A.  Colton  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harold  S.  Cone  —  New  York 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Providence 
Mr.  William  G.  Congdon  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Ansel  G.  Cook  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  John  S.  Cooke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge  —  New  York 
Mr.  David  T.  Copenhafer,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Calvin  H.  Cornwell  —  New  York 
Misses  Marie  and  Kathryn  Cox  — 

Manchester,  Conn. 
Mr.  Edgar  E.  Craddock  —  Providence 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons  Cross  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull  —  Providence 
Miss  Mabella  L.  Cullen  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Cummings 

—  Providence 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cushman  —  New  York 

Miss  Mary  Daboll  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth  —  Providence 
Miss  Helen  Wendler  Deane  —  Providence 
Mr.  Jack  Dempsey  —  Missouri 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster  —  Providence 
Miss  Fredrica  Denison  —  Providence 
Hon.  Luigi  De  Pasquale  —  Providence 
Miss  Margaret  deSchweinitz  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Paul  C.  De  Wolf  —  Providence 
Miss  Emily  Diman  —  Providence 
Miss  Abigail  Camp  Dimon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Raymon  C.  Dodd,  Jr.  —  New  Jersev 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dreifus,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Miss  Elsie  J.  Dresser  —  West  Hartford 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser  —  Providence 


Mrs.  Edward  R.  Eberle  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriet  C.  Edmonds  —  Providence 
Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Edwards  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Ernst  —  New  York 
Miss  Caroline  S.  Eveleth  — 

Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett  —  Providence 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Fallon  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  K.  R.  Faulkner  —  New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  Damon  Fawcett  —  California 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Feathers  —  New  York 
Mr.  J.  Robert  Feeney  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  New  York 
Lieut,  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Finch,  Jr.  — 

New  Jersey 
Miss  Louise  M.  Fish  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hume  E.  Flagler  — 

Providence 
Misses  Grace,  Joan  and  Mary  Fletcher  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  James  G.  Flynn  —  Texas 
Col.'  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Foley  —  Florida 
Miss  Helen  Foster  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  New  York 
Miss  Edna  B.  Fry  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller  —  Providence 
Dr.  H.  W.  Furniss  —  West  Hartford 

Mrs.  George  B.  Gaastra  —  New  Mexico 
Mr.  Stanley  S.  Gairlock  —  Providence 
Mrs;  Howard  S.  Gans  —  New  York 
Miss  Laure  Gauthier  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  N.  Gebhard  — 

Providence 
Miss  Katharine  R.  Geddes  —  Ohio 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Gillett  —  Hartford 
Dr.  Sol  W.  Ginsburg  —  New  York 
Mr.  David  M.  Glassford  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Otto  Goepel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Goldman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith  —  New  York 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  Sloane  Gordon  —  New  Jersey- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss  — 

Providence 
Miss  Mariorie  P.  Grant  —  Providence 
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Mrs.  George  W.  Jacoby  —  New  York 


Mr.  Joseph  Greenbaum  —  New  York 
Mr.  Edward  G.  Greenberg  —  Tennessee 
Miss  Charlotte  M.  Greene  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Joseph  Warren  Greene,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Miss  Bertha  C.  Greenough  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough  — 

Providence 
Mr.  C.  A.  Grimes  —  Hamden,  Conn. 
Miss  Rcsa  Anne  Grosvenor  —  Providence 

Mrs.  George  Hail  —  Providence 
Mr.  R.  M.  Hainer  —  Providence 
Miss  Octavia  P.  Hamlin  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy  —  Reading,  Conn. 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Harkness  —  Providence 
Miss  Lcuise  Harris  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart  —  Providence 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Hartwell  —  Providence 
Miss  Gladys  B.  Hayden  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  New  York 
Mrs.  David  S.  Hays  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hazard  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Heathcote  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller  -  New  York 
Mrs.  Marco  F.  Hellman  —  New  York 
The  Henchel  Club  —  Providence 
Miss  Frances  Henderson  —  New  York 
Mrs.  R.  V.  High  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Hill  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles  — 

Hamden,  Conn. 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley  — 

Providence 
Miss  Joanne  Hirsch  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Bernard  Hoffman  —  California 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Hoose  —  West  Virginia 
Miss  Myra  H.  Hopson  —  Kent,  Conn. 
Miss  Priscilla  P.  Horr  —  Providence 
Mr.  Harry  Horner  —  New  York 
Mr.  Elmer  E.  Hubbard  —  Providence 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Humphrey  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Karl  Humphrey  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Doris  Adams  Hunn  —  Iowa 
Miss  Jessie  H.  Hunt  —  Providence 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt  —  Washington,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Harrison  B.  Huntoon  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Maxwell  C.  Huntoon  —  Providence 
Mr.  Clement  C.  Hyde  —  Hartford 

Mr.  Hans  A.  Illing  —  Utah 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Innis  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Irving  P.  Irons  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  — 
Providence 


Mr.  Halsted  James  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Jastram  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson  —  Providence 

Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Flewellyn  R.  Johnston  —  New  York 

Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Harris  Jonas  —  New  York 

Miss  Dorothy  B.  Jones  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Morris  Joseloff  —  West  Hartford 

Miss  Hope  L.  Joslin  —  Providence 

Mr.  William  M.  Judd  —  New  York 

Mr.  Leo  B.  Kagan  —  New  York 
Mr.  Maxim  Karolik  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Kaufmann  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Kelly  —  North  Carolina 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  A.  Kelley  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Ralph  E.  Kenyon  —  Providence 
Miss  Jane  Kerley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Willard  A.  Kiggins  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  John  W.  Kirby,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Kremser-Stoddard — 

California 
Mr.  J.  Richard  Krsinsr  —  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Lanpher  —  Providence 

Miss  Lucy  Larchar  —  Providence 

Mr.  Robert  Lawrence  —  New  York 

Miss  Margaret  Leinbach  —  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Robert  Lelong  —  New  Jersey 

Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewinsohn  — 

New  York 
Miss  Eleanor  C.  Lewis  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Aline  Liebenthal  —  New  York 
Mr.  R.  Pat  Lightfoot  —  Texas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little.—  Providence 
Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Lloyd  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  David  J.  Loeb  —  Philadelphia 
Mr.  Julius  Loeb—  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.   I  .  Longcope  —  Baltimore 
Mr.  Ronald  S.  Longley  —  Providence 
Miss  Helen  L.  Loring  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Y.  Loveridgc  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Providence 
Mr.  Han  \   Mack  —  New  York 
Mrs.   Charles   MacLafferty  —  California 
Mrs.  George  B.  H.  Macomber  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durward  L.  Maddocks  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Mahood  —  New  Jersey 
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Mr.  W.  E.  Malley  —  New  Haven 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Marks,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Leo  Marks  —  Providence 
Mr.  Harry  Marshall  —  Providence 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall  —  Providence 
Miss  Ruth  H.  Marshall  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  New  York 
Mr.  Matt  Matan  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Julius  Mathews  —  North  Carolina 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson  —  Providence 
Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald  —  Providence 
Miss  Alice  H.  McEvoy  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Bruce  Merriman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  I.  B.  Merriman  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  J.  Mead  —  West  Hartford 
Mr.  Richard  I.  Medley  —  New  York 
Miss  Sarah  G.  McKenzie  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Metropolitan  Theatre  —  Providence 
Mr.  Edward  Montchyk  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Heath  Moore  —  Missouri 
Mr.  Francis  Morse  —  Ohio 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Morse  —  New  York 
Mr.  William  H.  Mortensen  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Paul  Moulle  —  Providence 
Mrs.  David  P.  Mculton  —  Providence 
Mrs.  John  S.  Murdock  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy  —  West  Hartford 
Lieut.  Cmdr.  David  H.  McAlpin  — 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Harold  Neuhof  —  New  York 
Lieut.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.  —  Michigan 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Nicholson  —  Providence 
Miss  Barbara  Nickerson  —  West  Hartford 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  John  W.  Nickerson  — 

West  Hartford 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale  —  Providence 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Bradford  Norman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  North  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Theodore  Obermeyer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  H.  Opadyke  —  West  Hartford 

Miss  Emily  S.  Paddock  —  Providence 
Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  N.  Peaslee  —  Providence 
Miss  Eleanor  Peckham  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Ethel  A.  S.  Peckham  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  P.  Peirce  —  Providence 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Perkins  —  New  York 
Miss  Helen  W.  Perry  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  F.  Phillips  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Pickles  — 

Providence 
Mr.  an  1  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Plant  — 

Providence 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
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Miss  Mary  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Miss  Alice  B.  Plumb  —  New  York 
Mr.  C.  B.  Podmaniezky  —  New  York 
Miss  Isabel  Pope  —  Mexico 
Mrs.  Arnold  Porter,  Jr.  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Hcbart  Porter  —  New  York 
Miss  Marjorie  Posselt  —  Florida 
Mr.  Albert  K.  Potter  —  Providence 
Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare  Powel  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  Herbert  F.  Preston  —  Providence 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Prince  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Procter  —  New  York 


ledwig  Raah  —  New  York 


Mr. 

Mrs.  Albert  E.  Rand  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  R.  Rand  — 

Providence 
Miss  Marion  Ransier  —  Iowa 
The  Misres  Ray  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Ream  — 

Provider  e 
Mrs.  Alice  Regensheimer  —  Providence 
Mr.  Ed  Rementir  —  Virginia 
Mr.  Myron  B.  Reynolds  —  Providence 
Mr.  Reginald  R.  Reynolds  —  Providence 
Rhode  Island  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 

—  Providence 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Rice  —  Providence 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Rice  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Howard  A.  Richmond  —  Providence 
Mr.  Lawrence  Richmond  —  New  York 
Mrs.,  Maximilian  Richter  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Rickard  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Miss  Josephine  Robinson  —  Indianapolis 
Miss  Ruth  Robinson  —  Providence 
Mr.  Aaron  H.  Roitman  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Norma  A.  Rossi  —  San  Francisco 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Roudebush  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sayward  F.  Rowell  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell  —  Hartford 
Mr.  'Warren  L.  Russell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Byford  Ryan  —  New  York 

M r.  Charles  F.  Samson  —  New  York 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sappingtcn  —  Maryland 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scheuer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Gustave  Schirmer  —  New  York 
Miss  L.  J.  Schoonmaker  —  New  York 
Mr.  C.  E.  Schroeder  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Scoville  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  P.  J.  Searles  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Clifford  Seasongood  —  New  York 
Dr.  Ezra  A.  Sharp  —  Providence 
Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  — 
Providence 


FRIENDS    OF    THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (concluded) 


Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Shaw  —  Providence 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Sheffield  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Theodore  Sheldon  —  Chicasro,  111. 

Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Sheldon  —  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  C.  Russell  Sherman—   Plainville,  Conn. 

Mrs.  H.  Bronson  Shonk  —  Virginia 

Mr.  Samuel  I.  Silverman  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simon  —  New  York 

Mr.  Ben  Sinel  —  Providence 

Mr.  F.  Louis  Slade  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  P.  Slade  - 

Providence 
Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Small  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Fred  L.  Smith  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  H.  L.  Smith  —  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Oliver  Smith  —  New  York 
Miss  Hope  Smith  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  Smith  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  —  Providence 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Solomon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Spafford  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Speidel  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Squibb  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Harold  E.  Staples  —  Providence 
Miss  Florence  Stark  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  C.  Richard  Steedman  —  Providence 
Mr.  Porter  Steele  —  New  Jersev 
Miss  Beatrice  Stern  —  California 
Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Stern  —  Louisiana 
Miss  Rose  C.  Stern  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  Stiefel  —  New  York 
Miss  Anne  W.  Stockbridge  —  Providence 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Stroheim  —  New  York 
Miss  Cora  B.  Stone  —  Providence 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Strong  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Kelly  Stower  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner  —  Providence 

Lieut.  Frank  M.  Tack  —  New  York 
Miss  Emma  A.  Taft  —  Providence 
Mr.  J.  D.  Tarnarkin  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Adrian  M.  Taylor,  Jr.  —  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor  —  New  York 
Miss  Ruth  F.  Thomson  —  Providence 
Mrs.  John  H.  Thompson  —  Farmington, 

Conn. 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Tillinghast  —  Providence 
Mr.  Stirling  Tomkins  —  New    York 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Towle  —  Pennsylvania 
Rev.  John  H.  Treder  —  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Ruth  Tripp  —  Providence 


Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York 
Dr.  Rosemond  Tuve  —  New  London,  Conn. 

Miss  Elsa  S.  Uhlig  —  New  York 

Mr.  Roger  Van  Eps  —  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Richmond  Viall  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Vogel  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  Vreeland  —  Oregon 

Mr.  James  H.  Wainwright  —  New  York 
Rev.  E.  J.  Walenta  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall  - 

Providence 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wallace  —  Providence 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Walter  —  New  York 
Miss  Mar«aret  L.  Warden  —  Tennessee 
Mr.  Eugene  Warren  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch  -  Hartford 
Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse  —  Providence 
Mr.  Phillips  R.  Weatherbee  —  Providence 
Mrs.  George  H.  Webb  —  Providence 
Dr.  Joseph  B.  Web,ber  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden  —  Providence 
Mr.  Hans  C.  Weimar  —  Providence 
Mr.  Mark  Weisberg  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Weller  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells  — 

Providence 
Dr.  John  A.  Wentworth  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  F.  A.  West  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Wheeler  —  Providence 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Gustave  J.  S.  White  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriett  H.  White  —  New  York 
Miss  Rosa  White  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitmarsh  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Wilks  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  H.  VanWyck  Wickes  -  New  York 
Mr.  Howard  F.  Williams  —  Providence 
Dr.  H.  W.  Williams  —  Providence 
Dr.  Patty  Curd  Willson  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Wing  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  C.  McR.  Winslow  —  Providence 
Miss  Ellen  Winsor  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Witherby  —  Providence 
Mr.  Bernard  M.  Wochna  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Wolf  —  Providence 
Mr.  Cornelius  A.  Wood,  Jr. —  Virginia 
Mis.  Kenneth  F.  Wood  —  Providence 

Mr.  Ellis  L.  Yatman  —  Providence 
Miss   Dorothy  Zimmerman — California 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  greatest 
possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are 
invited  to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current  season  will  be 
gratefully  accepted  up  to  August  31,  1943,  and  may  be  made  by  check  payable 
to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston.   There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 
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William  Schuman's  Second  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts,  February  17,  1939.  His  American  Festival 
Overture,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1939  for  special  concerts  of 
American  music  by  this  orchestra,  was  first  performed  at  one  of  these 
concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  6,  1939.  Since  then  his  music 
has  been  played  by  a  number  of  our  orchestras.  His  Third  Symphony, 
dedicated  to  Serge  Koussevitzky,  had  its  first  performance  at  these 
concerts,  October  17,  1941.  It  has  since  been  performed  elsewhere  and 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  an  American  composition  in  the  sea- 
son past  by  the  Music  Critics'  Circle  of  New  York  City.  William 
Schuman's  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1941,  has 
been  performed  in  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

William  Schuman  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra programmes:  "Please  note  that  the  first  two  symphonies  and  the 
piano  concerto  are  withdrawn  until  further  notice.  They  will  be  re- 
leased again  if  I  ever  find  time  to  revise  them.  I  am  counting  on  run- 
ning out  of  ideas  at  some  point  in  the  next  fifty-odd  years,  and  then 
I'll  have  a  chance  to  take  another  look  at  these  first  major  works. 
At  present  I  am  about  to  start  on  a  piano  concerto  with  chamber 
orchestra."  Since  writing  these  words,  Mr.  Schuman  has  completed  the 
piano  concerto.  The  number  of  other  works  which  he  has  composed 
indicates  a  long  postponement  of  the  revisions  above  mentioned.  They 
include  an  orchestral  Prelude  and  Fugue  (1937) ,  "Newsreel"  for 
symphonic  band  (1941),  and  "Prayer— 1943"  (completed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  and  first  performed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra 
under  Fritz  Reiner,  February  25)  . 

The  list  of  works  shows  also  a  leaning  toward  choral  music.  The 
Secular  Cantata  No.  1  is  entitled  "This  Is  Our  Time."  There  are 
also  "Four  Choral  Canons"  (1932),  a  "Choral  Etude"  (1937),  "Prel- 
ude for  Voices"  (1939) ,  "Holiday  Song"  (1942) ,  "Requiescat"  (1942) , 
and  "Pioneers,"  another  setting  from  Walt  Whitman. 

Chamber  music  includes  three  string  quartets  and  a  few  smaller 
pieces. 

Paul  Rosenfeld  wrote  of  William  Schuman  for  The  Musical  Quar- 
terly in  July,  1939,  on  the  basis  of  the  music  he  had  heard:  "A  pre- 
vious season  had  brought  to  light  his  very  shapely  Second  String 
Quartet  and  revealed  among  other  facts  the  modernity  of  his  style. 
It  is  entirely  a  melodic  one.  The  harmonic  consistency  is  unusually 
distinguished;  the  counterpoint  is  very  openly  spaced.  The  Quartet's 
melodic  lines  were  noticeably  long:  the  middle  movement  indeed  is  a 
piece  of  beautifully  sustained  song  pervaded  by  a  sensuousness  not  in- 
variably to  be  found  in  modern  music.  The  sonorities  are  fresh  and 
singularly  crystalline.  Schuman  once  had  frequented  Tin-Pan  Alley; 
there,  perhaps,  he  had  developed  the  virtuosity  apparent  in  his  in- 
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strumental  style.  Later  he  began  loathing  what  he  was  doing  there, 
loathing  what  the  others  were  doing,  the  others  he  was  obliged  contin- 
ually to  meet.  Then  he  heard  'Till  Eulenspiegel'  and  the  Symphony 
of  Franck.  Besides,  novel  sounds  haunting  his  imagination  were 
prompting  him  to  serious  work.  And  Tin-Pan  Alley  suddenly  became 
a  thing  of  the  past." 

[copyrighted] 
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ESSAY  for  Orchestra 
By  Samuel  Barber 

Born  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  March  9,  1910 


Samuel  Barber  wrote  his  "Essay  for  Orchestra"  in  1937.  The  piece  had  its  first 
performance  at  a  concert  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  Orchestra  in 
New  York,  November  5,  1938.  Arturo  Toscanini  conducted,  and  at  the  same  con- 
cert introduced  Mr.  Barber's  "Adagio  For  Strings."  What  was  announced  as  the 
"first  performance  in  England"  of  the  "Essay  for  Orchestra"  was  given  at  the 
London  Promenade  Concerts,  Sir  Henry  Wood,  Conductor,  August  24,  1939. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  and  tuba,  timpani,  piano,  and 
strings. 

When  the  "Essay  for  Orchestra"  was  performed  at  the  Promenade 
Concerts  in  London,   the  following  descriptive  paragraph  was 
provided  by  D.  Millar  Craig: 

"Disclaiming,  by  its  title,  :any  intention  of  traditional  formality,  his 
'Essay'  is  built  up  in  the  most  straightforward  way  on  a  series  of 
simple  themes;  except  for  its  unmistakably  modern  harmony,  there  is 
nothing  in  its  course  which  even  conventionally  minded  listeners  can 
find  difficult  to  assimilate  in  a  first  hearing.  It  begins,  Andante  soste- 
nuto,  with  a  clearly  marked  theme  on  divided  violas  and  'cellos  from 
which  the  violins  evolve  a  continuation,  and  there  is  an  expressive 
theme  a  little  later  for  wood  winds.  These  are  elaborated  and  then  a 
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brief  but  emphatic  sostenuto  leads  to  the  Allegro  molto  which  follows 
very  naturally.  Its  first  theme,  daintily  staccato,  is  treated  imitatively 
first  by  strings  and  then  by  wood  winds,  joined  soon  by  the  pianoforte, 
which  has  a  share  in  the  score;  a  chromatic  counter-subject  in  steady 
crotchets  is  blended  with  it,  and  reminders  of  the  themes  of  the 
Andante  contribute  to  the  accompanying  figures;  for  the  most  part 
the  tone  is  subdued  and  delicate.  That  delicacy  is  continued  in  a 
scherzando  section  where  a  clarinet  has  a  new,  and  smoother,  theme  in 
which  flute,  pianoforte,  and  strings  afterwards  join,  with  the  earlier 
themes  still  having  shares  in  the  counterpoint.  A  sturdy  climax  is 
evolved  from  those  simple  elements,  dying  away  on  a  reiterated  E 
from  timpani  and  string  bases,  and  from  a  return  of  the  opening 
simplicity,  the  work  passes  into  a  sonorous  form  of  the  first  bars  of  the 
Andante  sostenuto  which  forms  the  close." 

Samuel  Barber  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  music:  his  mother  is 
the  sister  of  Louise  Homer,  the  inestimable  contralto.  He  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  music  as  a  child,  was  given  piano  lessons  at  the  age 
of  six,  and  at  seven  he  made  his  first  attempt  at  composition.  He 
entered  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  when  he  was  thirteen 
where,  among  other  subjects,  he  studied  composition  with  Rosario 
Scalero,  and  singing  with  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  He  was  awarded  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1935,  and  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  music  for  that  and 
the  following  year.  There  have  been  frequent  performances  of  his 
music  by  the  orchestras  of  the  United  States,  and  performances  as 
well  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  Orchestra  of  London,  and  the  Augusteo  at  Rome. 

His  orchestral  works  include,  besides  the  Overture,  "The  School  for 
Scandal"  (1932) ,  which  was  performed  at  these  concerts  November  15 
last,  "Music  for  a  Scene  from  Shelley"  (1933) ,  his  "Symphony  in  One 
Movement"  (1936) ,  an  "Adagio  for  Strings"  (1936) ,  "Essay  for  Or- 
chestra" (1937) ,  and  a  Concerto  for  Violin,  (1940)  .  His  chamber  music 
includes  a  Serenade  for  String  Quartet  (1929) ,  "Dover  Beach,"  for 
Voice  and  String  Quartet  (1931) ,  a  String  Quartet  in  B  minor  (1936) , 
a  'Cello  Sonata  (1932) ,  and  three  songs  from  James  Joyce's  "Chamber 
Music"  (1936)  .  He  has  also  written  "The  Virgin  Martyrs,"  for  women's 

voices  a  capella  (1935)  . 

[copyrighted] 

"A  LINCOLN  PORTRAIT" 
By  Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  November  14,  1900 

(For  Notes  see  page  7) 
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CARNEGIE     HALL 

SEASON  OF  1943-1944 

l  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

|  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 

|L  Fifty-Eighth  Season  in  New  York 

%  if1 

|  Two  Series  of  Five  Concerts  Each 

I        Five  EVENING*  Five  SATURDAY 

I        Concerts  at  8:45  Concerts  at  2:30 

NOVEMBER   18  NOVEMBER  20 

f                       JANUARY   6  JANUARY   8 

f                      FEBRUARY  9  FEBRUARY   12 

I                           MARCH   9  MARCH    11 

I                          MARCH    30  APRIL   1 

p      [*On    Thursdays,    with    the    exception    of    the    February    concert,    which    will 
%.  be  on  Wednesday  evening] 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES  for  EACH  SERIES 

Parquet:  Dress  Circle: 

Rows  A-B-C     ....  $10.00  First  2  rows  $10;  other  rows  $7 

D-E,  AA  to  EE        .  15.00  Balcony: 

F  to  Z   .      .      .      .  17-50  First  2  rows  $7;  other  rows  $5 

Boxes    (seating  8):  Lower  Tier  $140;  Upper  Tier    (center)  $120;  J 

(sides)   $100  J 

Plus  Federal  Tax 

Renewal  cards  are  being  mailed  to  subscribers. 


All  applications  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to   4 


GEO.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 
SYMPHONY  HALL.  BOSTON 


4 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  s.  IN  C  MINOR,  Op.  67 

ify  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  and  first 
performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  Beethoven 
conducting.  The  parts  were  published  in  April,  1809,  and  the  score  in  March,  1826. 
The  dedication  is  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Rasumovsky. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani 
and  strings  (the  piccolo,  trombones  and  double-bassoon,  here  making  their  first 
appearance  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  are  used  only  in  the  Finale). 

an  affinity  of  rhythmic  units  can  be  pointed  out  between  each  of  the 
l\  four  movements  of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  But  the  similarity  (and  it 
is  nothing  more)  should  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  superficial 
observation.  Beethoven  may  not  have  been  even  aware  of  it  —  he  was 
too  deep  an  artist  to  pursue  a  unifying  theory.  A  still  greater  mistake 
is  to  look  upon  the  initial  four-note  figure  with  its  segregating  hold 
as  more  than  a  segment  of  the  theme  proper.  Weingartner  and  others 
after  him  have  exposed  this  fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
enlightened  interpretation  of  this  movement  probably  began  with 
the  realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first  movement  mor 
conspicuous  for  graceful  symmetry  and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated 
tile  cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the  more 
smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  complete  picture.  Just  so 
does  Beethoven's  briefer  "motto"  devolve  upon  itself  to  produce  long 
and  regular  melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare  statement,  the 
"motto"  belongs  conceptually  to  an  eight-measure  period,  broken 
for  the  moment  as  the  second  fermata  is  held  through  an  additional 
bar.  The  movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in  its 
tonalities.  Its  very  regularity,  its  incredible  compactness,  adds  to  its 
power  which  disrupted  all  contemporary  notions  of  what  a  symphony 
was  supposed  to  be. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A-flat  major)  is  the  most  irregular  of 
the  four  movements.  It  is  not  so  much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free 
thoughts  upon  segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  re- 
currences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the  background.  The  first 
setting  forth  of  the  melody  cries  heresy  by  requiring  48  bars.  The 
first  strain  begins  regularly  enough,  but,  instead  of  closing  on  the 
tonic  A-flat,  hangs  suspended.  The  wood  winds  echo  this  last  phrase 
and  carry  it  to  a  cadence  which  is  pointedly  formal  as  the  strings 
echo  it  at  the  nineteenth  bar.  Formal  but  not  legitimate.  A  close  at 
the  eighth  bar  would  have  been  regular,  and  this  is  not  a  movement 
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LIST     OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Afternoon  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1942*1943 


Barber Essay  for  Orchestra,  No.  1         V     April  3 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I     November  21 
Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67         V     April  3 

Copland "A   Lincoln   Portrait"         V     April   3 

Speaker:  Wile  Geer 

Debussy "La  Damoiselle  Elue,"  Lyric  Poem 

(after  "The  Blessed  Damozel,"  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti) 

CHORUS  OF    SARAH  LAWRENCE  COLLEGE 

William   Schuman,   Director 
Soprano,  Marcfxle  Deny  a  Contralto,  Jennie  Tourel 

III     February   13 

Martinet Symphony  No.    1  I     November  21 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

Miaskovsky Symphony  No.  21,  Op.  51  IV     March  13 

Milhaud "Le  Cortege  Funebre"         III     February  13 

Prokofieff "Classical"   Symphony,   Op.   25         II     January  9 

Third  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  26 

Soloist:  Alexander  Borovsky  IV     March  13 

Ravel "Sheherazade,"  Three  Poems  for  Voice  and 

Orchestra  to  Verses  of  Tristan  Klingsor 
Soloist:  Marcelle  Denya 

III     February   13 

"Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 

III     February  13 

Rimsky-Korsakov Symphonic  Suite,  "Scheherazade"    (after  "The 

Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 

IV     March   13 

William  Schuman "A  Free  Song,"  Secular  Cantata  No.  2  for 

Chorus  and  Orchestra 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

V     April  3 

Shostakovitch  . Symphony  No.  6         II     January  9 

Tchaikovsky.  .Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36         II     January  9 
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of  regular  phrase  lengths.  Regularity  is  not  established  until  the  end 
of  the  movement  when  this  phrase  closes  upon  its  eighth  bar  at  last! 
The  whole  andante  is  one  of  the  delayed  cadences.  The  second  strain 
of  the  melody  pauses  upon  the  dominant  and  proceeds  with  an  out- 
burst into  C  major,  repeats  in  this  key  to  pause  at  the  same  place 
and  dream  away  at  leisure  into  E-flat.  The  two  sections  of  melody 
recur  regularly  with  varying  ornamental  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
but  again  the  questioning  pauses  bring  in  enchanting  whispered 
vagaries,  such  as  a  fugato  for  flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets,  or  a  pianis- 
simo dalliance  by  the  violins  upon  a  strand  of  accompaniment.  The 
movement  finds  a  sudden  fortissimo  close. 

The    third    movement     {allegro,    with    outward    appearance    of    a 
scherzo)  begins  pianissimo  with  a  phrase  the  rhythm  of  which  crystal- 
lizes into  the  principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement  restores 
the  C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic  drive.  But  here  the 
power  of  impulsion  is  light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Trio  in  C  major    (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which  is  literally 
repeated)    the   basses   thunder   a   theme   which   is    briefly   developed, 
fugally  and  otherwise.   The  composer  begins  what   sounds   until   its 
tenth  bar  like  a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,   as  the 
hearer  soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed  its  character,  lost  its 
steely  vigor  and  taken  on  a  light,  skimming,  mysterious  quality.   It 
evens  off  into  a  pianissimo  where   the  suspense  of  soft  drum  beats 
prepares  a  new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing   (although  one  does  not 
realize  this  until  the  disclosure  comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge 
of  mystery  leads,  with  a  sudden   tension,  into   the   tremendous  out- 
burst of  the  Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C  major  with  all  of  the  power 
an   orchestra  of    1807   could  muster  —  which   means   that   trombones, 
piccolo  and  contra-bassoon  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony. 
The  Finale  follows  the  formal  line  of  custom,  with  a  second  section 
in   the  dominant,   the  prescribed  development  section,   and   a   fairly 
close  recapitulation.  But  as  completely  as  the  first  movement    (which 
likewise  outwardly  conforms),  it  gives  a  new  function  to  a  symphony 
—  a  new  and  different  character  to  music  itself.  Traditional  precon- 
ceptions are  swept  away  in  floods  of  sound,  joyous  and  triumphant. 
At  the  end  of  the  development  the  riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the 
sudden  silence  the  scherzo,  or  rather  the  bridge  passage,  is  recalled. 
Again  measures  of  wonderment  fall  into  the  sense  of  a  coda  as  the 
oboe  brings  the  theme  to  a  gentle  resolution.  This  interruption  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  which  none  could  deny,  even  the  early  malcontents 
who  denounced  the  movement  as  vulgar  and  blatant  —  merely  because 
they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo  and  found  something  else  instead. 
The  Symphony  which  in  all  parts  overrode  disputation  did   so  no- 
where more  tumultuously,  more  unanswerably,  than  in  the  final  coda. 

[copyrighted] 
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Classical  Symphony Prokofieff 
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Concerto  in  D  major   ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March   Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

Elegie    (Violoncello  solo :   Jean  Bedetti)    Faure 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Fair  Harvard   Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1    Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March    Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew   (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Salon  Mexico,  El Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen   Arr.  iby  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ("The  Maiden  with  Roses")    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 
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Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor     Tchaikovsky 
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Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor    ( "Pathetique" )    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 
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Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G   major    ( "Surprise" )    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season  1942-1943] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                               ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.               KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKYj,  P. 
BE  ALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 

cauhape',  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                 GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                   WERNER,  H. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 

droeghmans,  h.      stockbridge,  c 
zimbler,  j.         .     zeise,  k. 

Basses 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.               PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARW1CKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  w. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

singer,  J. 

LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
GEBHARDT,  \v 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  r. 

raichman,  j. 
hansotte,  l. 

COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 
POLSTER,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

sternburg,  s. 
white,  l. 
arcieri,  e. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  November  20 


Programme 

Haydn Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88    (B.  Sc  H.  No.  13) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 

INTERMISSION 


Shostakovitch 

I.     Allegretto;  poco  piu  mosso 
II.     Moderato  poco  allegretto 

III.  (  Adagio  —  largo  —  adagio 

IV.  I  Allegro  non  troppo 


Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  60 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  G  MAJOR,  No.  88 
By  Joseph  Haydn 
Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


This  symphony  was  composed  for  performance  in  Paris  in  the  year  1787.  It  is 
scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

It  was  first  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November 
8,  1889. 

The  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  when  his  Stabat 
Mater  was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  Spirituel,  in  1781.  Purely 
instrumental  music  then  took  a  subservient  place  in  the  general  esti- 
mation as  compared  with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies  of 
Haydn,  performed  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  published  in  the 
French  capital,  were  enthusiastically  received.  Haydn  was  approached 
at  Esterhazy  in  1784  by  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  rival 
organization,  for  a  series  of  symphonies.  These  were  duly  forthcom- 
ing, and  the  Symphony  in  G  major,  labelled  in  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Society  catalogue  as  letter  "V,"  and  later  numbered  by 
Eusebius  Mandyczewski  in  his  chronological  listing  for  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  as  88,  was  the  first  of  the  second  set  of  them  which  he  sent 
to  Paris. 

The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and 
its  subscribers,  admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a  year,  and 
wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  sky- 
blue  ground.  The  concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Ama- 
teurs, which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The  performances  of 
the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786  in  the 
Salle  des  Gardes  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Queen  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  court,  attended  in  numbers. 
Toilettes  of  the  utmost  elaboration  were  formally  required,  and  the 
musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruffles,  swords  at  their  sides, 
and  plumed  hats  which  they  were  allowed  to  place  beside  them  on 
the  benches  while  they  played.  When  the  drums  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique 
came  to  a  sudden  end. 


This  symphony  has  moved  Donald  Francis  Tovey  to  one  of  his 
diverting  dissertations.  He  writes: 
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"Very  clever  persons,  who  take  in  music  by  the  eye,  have  pointed 
out  the  extraordinary  resemblance  between  the  opening  theme  and 
that  of  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony.  The  resemblance 
is  equivalent  to  the  scriptural  warrant  of  the  minister  who,  wishing 
to  inveigh  against  a  prevalent  frivolity  in  head-gear,  preached  upon 
the  text,  'Top-knot,  come  down!'  — which  he  had  found  in  Matt. 
XXIV.  17   ('Let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop  not  come  down'). 

"The  Top-knot  school  of  exegesis  still  flourishes  in  music.  This 
theme  of  Haydn's  is  as  pregnant  as  that  in  Beethoven's  Eighth  Sym- 
phony, but  it  means  something  totally  different  both  in  harmony  and 
in  rhythm;  nor  did  Beethoven's  theme,  in  all  the  transformations  it 
went  through  in  his  sketch-books,  resemble  it  more  in  the  earliest 
stages  than  in  its  final  form.  But  the  strangest  thing  about  Beethoven's 
originality  was  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  amusing  himself  by  noting 
discoveries  in  the  best  Top-knot  manner.  There  is  a  coincidence  of 
no  less  than  nine  notes  between  the  theme  of  the  Finale  of  Mozart's 
G  minor  Symphony  and  that  of  the  Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  C  minor 
Symphony,  and  he  noted  it  in  his  sketch-book!  The  point  of  noting 
it  is  precisely  the  utter  contrast  and  absence  of  any  significance  com- 
mon to  the  two  ideas. 

"Of  the  glorious  theme  of  the  slow  movement  I  was  told  by  John 
Farmer  that  he  once  heard  Brahms  play  it  with  walloping  enthusiasm, 
exclaiming,  'I  want  my  Ninth  Symphony  to  be  like  this!' 

"Here  is  a  clear  case  of  a  movement  that  is  to  be  measured  by  its 
theme.  From  that  theme  Haydn  himself  tries  in  vain  to  stray.  He 
modulates  to  the  dominant.  That  is  treated  as  an  incident  in  the 
course  of  the  melody,  which  promptly  repeats  itself  in  full.  The  modu- 
lation is  tried  again  with  a  new  continuation.  But  the  new  continua- 
tion wistfully  returns  in  four  bars  through  the  minor  mode.  Let  us, 
then,  have  a  variation.  But  not  too  varied;  only  a  little  decoration  in 
counterpoint  to  our  melody.  But  perhaps  the  full  orchestra,  with 
trumpets  and  drums,  which  were  not  used  in  the  first  movement,  can 
effect  a  diversion.  What  it  does  effect  is  that  a  sequel  shows  enough 
energy  to  lead  fully  into  the  key  of  the  dominant,  instead  of  merely 
on  to  its  threshold,  so  that  the  whole  great  tune  now  follows  in 
that   key. 

"The  old  sequel  then  returns  to  the  tonic,  and  to  the  tune.  Another 
tutti  introduces  the  minor  mode,  and  leads  to  a  key,  F  major,  related 
only  to  the  tonic  minor.  This  is  definitely  a  remote  modulation,  and 
in  F  major  the  tune  enters  but  has  to  exert  itself  with  new  rhetoric 
before  it  can  return  to  its  own  key.  There  wTe  hear  it  yet  again,  with 
a  short  coda  in  which  Brahms's  Ninth  Symphony  retires  into  a  heaven 
where  Brahms,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  red  hedgehog,  can  discuss 
it  with  Haydn,  Beethoven  and  Schubert  over  a  dinner  cooked  by 
Maitre  du  Clavecin  Couperin,  and  washed  down  by  the  best  Bach. 
Der  Rote  Igel  was  Brahms's  favorite  Vienna  restaurant,  and  when  the 
manager  told  him,  'Sir,  this  is  the  Brahms  of  wines,'  he  replied,  'Take 
it  away  and  bring  me  some  Bach';  scilicet:  brook,  or  water." 

"The  Minuet  is  cheerful,  with  a  quiet  joke  on  the  drums.  The  Trio 
is  one  of  Haydn's  finest  pieces  of  rustic  dance  music,  with  hurdy-gurdy 
drones  which  shift  in  disregard  of  the  rule  forbidding  consecutive 
fifths.  The  disregard  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  essential  objection 
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(Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Globe,  Nov.  i,  1942) 

For  the  first  37  years  of  its  existence,  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  paid  for  by  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  whose  memory 
must  therefore  be  ever  blessed.  Major  Higginson  founded  the 
orchestra,  and  he  must  have  spent  more  than  $1,000,000  over 
those  37  years.  The  Boston  Symphony  was  his  enduring  ideal. 

When  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Major  Higginson  felt  he 
could  no  longer  carry  on  this  work,  the  Boston  Symphony 
passed  to  the  equally  devoted  management  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees. Its  maintenance  became  truly  a  public  trust.  The  orchestra 
has  had  good  friends,  before  and  since  the  underwriting  of  the 
inevitable  yearly  deficits  was  systematized,  about  seven  years  ago, 
by  formation  of  the  body  of  contributors  known  as  The  Friends 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Let  us  once  more  attempt  to  clear  away  the  persistent  mis- 
conception that  Major  Higginson  endowed  the  orchestra.  He  left 
no  bequest  of  money.  His  legacy,  as  one  man  has  so  adroitly 
said,  was  the  orchestra  itself.  He  left  an  existing  ideal. 

Let  us  also  be  candid.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Boston 
Symphony  has  not  appealed  to  the  public  beyond  the  ranks  of 
subscribers.  Its  continuance  has  been  a  matter  limited  to  a 
small  group  of  persons.  But  the  world  is  changing,  and  now 
the  time  has  come  for  the  large  public  to  rally  to  an  artistic 
cause  of  the  utmost  urgency. 

Ideally  speaking,  the  Boston  Symphony  should  literally  be  a 
people's  orchestra.  More  people  are  interested  in  symphonic 
music  today  than  ever  before.  Prevalence  of  symphonic  broad- 
casts and  the  huge  sales  of  symphonic  recordings  are  sufficient 
proof.  If  other  evidence  is  needed,  consider  the  Esplanade  con- 
certs, free  as  the  air  and  attended  by  thousands,  which  are  now 
carried  on  by  the  management  of  the   Boston  Symphony. 

The  trustees  have  been  frank  in  submitting,  as  part  of  their 
communication,  a  financial  report  of  the  season  past  by  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Cabot,  treasurer.  There  are  the  facts  and  figures,  in- 
formatively detailed.  Symphonic  concerts  on  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony standard  —  which  is  the  highest  —  simply  cannot  pay 
their  own  way.  Nor  can  the  endowment  fund,  under  its  terms, 
be  used  to  make  up  deficits.  Gifts  and  bequests  must  be  forth- 
coming. 

Boston  is  respected  elsewhere  as  a  center  of  cultural  effort. 
If  we  are  all  worthy  of  that  respect,  we  shall  respond  to  the 
need  of  the  city's  musical  glory  in  a  way  to  show  that  we 
realize  its   worth.  —  C.  W.D. 
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to  consecutive  fifths  is  that  they  produce  the  effect  of  shifting  hurdy- 
gurdy  drones. 

"Haydn  never  produced  a  more  exquisitely  bred  kitten  than  the 
main  theme  of  the  finale.  .  .  .  The  movement  is  in  rondo  form,  which 
is  by  no  means  so  common  as  might  be  expected  in  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies and  larger  quartets.  Haydn  has  a  way  of  beginning  an  im- 
portant finale  like  a  big  rondo  and  then,  after  one  episode,  running 
away  into  some  sort  of  fugue  that  gives  an  impression  of  spacious 
development  which  suffices  without  further  formal  sections.  The  com- 
pleteness of  rondo  form  in  the  present  finale  thus  rather  reduces  its 
scale  in  comparison  with  many  finales  that  are  actually  shorter.  This 
is  a  melodic  quality,  not  a  formal  or  dramatic  defect." 

[copyrighted] 
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To  the  Trustees  of 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1942-43  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ 

for  the  current  support  of  the   Orchestra,   covered  by  cheque 
herewith  or  payable  on 

Name 

A  d  dress 
Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony   Orchestra 


Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

tonight — and  every  night — 

in  your  home 


music  of  this  outstanding  orchestra 
s  to  enjoy  as  often  as  you  wish — 
ou  wish— on  VICTOR  RECORDS 


;  the  color  and  brilliance  of  the 
performance  you  are  now  hearing  on 
ngs  as: 

bussy  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Suite  .  .  Ravel 

4  .  .  Brahms  Symphony  No.  5  .  .  Sibelius 

ly  No.  6  ("Pathetique")  .  .  Tchaikovsky 
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HOW  THE  SEVENTH  SYMPHONY  WAS  WRITTEN 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

(Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Herald) 

On  that  peaceful  summer  morning  of  June  22,  1941,  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  Leningrad  Stadium  to  see  my  favorite  Sunday 
soccer  game.  Molotov's  radio  address  found  me  hurrying  down  the 
street  for  fear  I  should  miss  the  opening  quarter.  And  so  our  happy 
and  fruitfully  constructive  existence  was  rudely  shattered.  Yet  the 
last  twelve  months  have  been  the  fullest  year  of  my  life. 

Peacetime  plans,  the  manuscript  of  a  symphonic  work  I  had  just 
started  —  all  these  things  I  put  aside  to  start  on  an  entirely  new 
epoch  of  life  and  work.  Vacation  begins  on  July  1  at  the  Leningrad 
Conservatory  where  I  was  head  of  the  pianoforte  department  and  of 
the  examinations  committee.  But  this  was  no  usual  vacation  time. 
Students  and  professors  all  stayed  to  form  a  local  air  raid  defense 
group.  I  served  as  a  fire-fighter,  and  since  I  had  to  be  on  call  most 
of  the  time,  moved  over  near  the  Conservatory,  where  I  lived  under 
barracks  conditions.  I  had  already  applied  for  volunteer  service,  but 
though  my  application  was  accepted,  I  wasn't  called  for  duty. 

Instead,  I  was  asked  to  work  with  the  people's  Voluntary  Army 
Theater  as  head  of  the  musical  department.  We  toured  countless 
front-line  regiments  aboard  a  truck  which  carried  the  whole  troupe. 
Our  repertory  consisted  of  war  and  satirical  sketches  for  which  I 
composed  songs  and  ditties.  The  most  popular  among  Red  Army  men 
was  a  jolly  operetta  called  "Conference  of  German  Diplomats." 

This  was  during  July  and  August.  Meanwhile  in  the  first  hot  July 
days,  I  started  work  on  my  seventh  symphony,  conceived  as  a  broad 
musical  embodiment  of  majestic  ideas  of  the  patriotic  war. 

The  work  engrossed  me  wholly.  Nothing  could  hinder  the  flow  of 
ideas  —  neither  savage  raids,  German  planes,  nor  the  grim  atmosphere 
of  a  beleaguered  city.  I  worked  with  an  inhuman  intensity  I  have 
never  reached  before.  I  could  stop  to  compose  small  pieces,  marches, 
film  pieces  and  songs;  attend  to  my  organizational  duties  as  chairman 
of  the  Leningrad  Composers  Association,  and  return  to  my  symphony 
as  though  I  had  never  before  left  it. 

By  October  1,  when  I  left  Leningrad  for  Moscow,  I  had  already 
completed  three  movements  and  most  of  the  fourth.  I  finished  the 
symphony  in  Kuibyshev  a  few  months  later.  The  first  performance 
was  given  there  on  March  5,  1942.  Soon  after,  I  helped  with  rehearsals 
for  its  performance  in  Moscow. 

Shortly  after  the  first  performance  of  my  symphony  in  Kuibyshev, 
I  learned  that  it  had  aroused  the  interest  of  many  eminent  conductors 
in  America,  Great  Britain  and  South  America.  As  soon  as  it  was  pos- 
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sible,  scores  and  parts  were  forwarded  to  Koussevitzky,  Toscanini, 
Stokowski,  Ormandy  and  Chavez,  to  name  a  few.  Just  today,  I  heard 
that  the  scores,  photographed  on  micro-film  for  easier  transportation, 
had  been  safely  received  in  America.  I  hope,  and  believe,  that  its 
first  American  performance  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  Russian  War 
Relief,  which  is  doing  so  many  fine  things  for  my  people. 

Of  course,  I  am  gratified  as  a  musician  that  my  work  should  evoke 
so  much  interest.  But  I  am  particularly  gratified  as  a  citizen.  I  would 
like  to  have  my  symphony  heard  in  all  the  United  Nations  as  a  symbol 
of  friendship  between  our  countries;  as  a  symbol  that  we  are  brothers 
in  arms,  in  culture,  and  in  fraternity  in  the  struggle  for  a  better 
world. 

The  work  on  the  seventh  symphony  was  the  very  pivot  of  all  my 
creative  efforts  during  this  first  year  of  the  war.  So  much  so  that  when 
it  was  finished  I  found  it  difficult  at  first  to  begin  on  something  else. 

My  work  is  wholly  at  the  service  of  my  country  and  everything  I 
conceive  now  is  inspired  by  the  magnificent  spirit  of  our  people  in 
this  war.  I  could  no  more  separate  it  from  myself  than  I  could  stop 
composing.  I  am  working  daily  and  fruitfully  at  a  new  work,  but  it  is 
too  soon  to  speak  of  it.  I  can  only  say  my  plans  are  extensive  and 
serious. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  7,  Op.  60 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovitch  worked  upon  his  Seventh  Symphony  at  Leningrad  while  the  city 
was  under  siege  in  August,  1941.  He  completed  the  first  movement  on  September  3, 
the  second  on  September  17,  and  the  third  on  September  29,  according  to  indica- 
tions on  the  score.  The  finale  was  written  at  Kuibyshev  in  December.  The  symphony 
was  first  performed  on  March  1,  1942,  at  Kuibyshev  in  the  Hall  of  Columns,  by  the 
orchestra  of  the  Moscow  Bolshoi  Theatre,  Samuel  A.  Samosud,  conductor.  It  was 
performed  at  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  in  Moscow  on  March  19  (?)  by  the  same  orchestra 
and  has  since  had  several  performances  there.  The  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  evacu- 
ated from  their  own  city,  performed  the  symphony  at  Novosibirsk,  an  industrial 
center  in  Siberia,  on  July  9.  There  was  a  performance  at  the  Promenade  Concerts 
of  London  under  Sir  Henry  Wood  on  June  29.  The  score,  transferred  to  35  mm. 
photographic  film  at  Kuibyshev,  was  sent  by  plane  to  Teheran,  Persia,  from  there 
by  automobile  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  again  by  plane  to  this  country.  The  first  per- 
formance in  the  New  World  was  given  by  a  radio  broadcast  of  the  NBC  Orchestra 
in  New  York,  Arturo  Toscanini  conducting,  on  July  19.  The  first  concert  performance 
took  place  at  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass.,  Serge  JKoussevitzky  conducting  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  a  Russian  benefit  concert  on  August  14.  The 
symphony  was  repeated  on  August   16. 

The  symphony  was  performed  in  Leningrad  by  an  especially  collected  orchestra 
on  August  9  last. 
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Shostakovich  stated  while  writing  the  symphony  his  intention  of  dedicating  it 
"To  our  Struggle  against  Fascism,  to  our  Future  Victory,  to  my  Native  City, 
Leningrad." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  piccolo  and  alto  flute,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  eight  horns,  six  trumpets,  six  trombones  and  tuba,  three  snare 
drums,  bass  drum,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  tambourine,  tam-tam, 
two  harps,  piano  and  strings. 

On  June  23,  1941,  the  day  after  the  German  armies  attacked  the 
Soviet  Union,  Shostakovitch  volunteered  for  the  Red  Army.*  He 
was  refused  but  joined  the  People's  Guard  at  Leningrad,  for  which  he 
wrote  two  patriotic  songs.  Concerned  for  the  safety  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  of  Leningrad,  where  he  had  studied,  and  where  he  was 
an  "examiner"  in  the  composition  department,  he  became  a  volunteer 
fire  fighter  and  lived  in  the  school  building,  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  incendiary  bombs  while  Leningrad  was  under  siege.  If  he  had 
been  working  upon  the  Symphony  before  the  German  hostilities,  as 
reports  indicate,  its  full  impetus  must  have  come  under  the  stress  of 
the  moment.  "The  composer  did  not  leave  his  piano  and  writing  table 
even  during  air  raids.  This  was  not  bravado;  he  was  physically  in- 
capable of  tearing  himself  away  from  the  music."  The  carefully  noted 
dates  upon  the  manuscript  score  point  to  incredible  speed,  even  al- 
lowing for  earlier  sketches.  He  left  Leningrad  on  October  1  at  the 
official  order  of  the  Soviet  Government,  traveling  to  Moscow  with  his 
wife  and  two  children  under  considerable  danger  and  carrying  his 
three  completed  movements  with  him.  It  was  there  that  Rabinovich 
talked  to  him  about  his  uncompleted  score.  "He  talked  about  the  men 
and  women  of  Leningrad,  those  ordinary  Soviet  citizens  before  whose 
heroism  he  bowed  in  admiration.  .  .  .  He  talked  about  his  visit  to  the 
front  lines,  of  the  fighting  spirit  of  our  men  and  their  invincible  con- 
fidence that  Leningrad  would  never  fall. 

"Then  his  thoughts  involuntarily  turned  to  his  symphony.  I  realized 
why  this  was  so  when  he  played  it  to  me  on  the  piano  a  little  later. 
Yes,  this  was  a  symphony  about  the  men  and  women  of  the  Soviet  land 
and  our  times;  of  their  happiness  won  in  battle  and  their  labor;  of 
the  heartless,  implacable  foe;  of  heroism;  of  bitterness  and  grief;  of 
bereavement,  of  faith  in  victory.  The  symphony  embodied  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  millions."  In  the  words  of  the  composer,  "It  is  these 
people,  commonly  spoken  of  as  ordinary  people,  whom  I  love  with 
all  my  soul  and  for  whom  I  feel  the  most  profound  sympathy  and 
admiration." 

Samosud,  the  symphony's  first  conductor,  has  related  that  there  were 
forty  rehearsals  in  Kuibyshev  before   the  first  performance.    "Some 


*According    to    an    article    on    this    composer,     "Portrait    of    a    Soviet    Citizen,"    by    David 
Rabinovich,  published  by  the  Bulletin  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington,  July  18,   1942. 
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measures  the  orchestra  had  to  repeat  150  or  200  times.  The  composer 
himself  —  an  extremely  exacting  artist  —  regularly  attended  rehearsals 
and  took  an  active  part  in  them.  He  relentlessly  insisted  that  the  or- 
chestra strictly  follow  the  directions  in  his  score,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  tempo." 

Eugene  Petrov,  a  correspondent  who  was  recently  killed  in  the 
defense  of  Sevastopol,  was  present  at  these  rehearsals  and  wrote:  "I 
raised  my  head  and  saw  the  empty  Hall  of  Columns  where  the  biers 
of  Lenin  and  Maxim  Gorky  had  stood.  The  platform  was  still  crowded 
with  the  large  orchestra.  Samosud,  the  famous  conductor,  was  wiping 
his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief  and  excitedly  explaining  some- 
thing to  the  first  violinist. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  empty  hall,  somewhere  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
row,  his  elbows  propped  on  the  back  of  a  seat,  sat  a  very  pale  and 
very  slender  man  with  a  sharp  nose  wearing  very  light  horn-rimmed 
glasses  and  with  bristling  auburn  hair  cut  student  fashion.  Suddenly 
he  sprang  up,  catching  his  foot  in  the  seat,  and  with  a  sliding  gait  he 
almost  ran  towards  the  orchestra.  He  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  at  the 
conductor's  stand.  The  conductor  stooped  down  and  they  entered  into 
warm  conversation.  It  was  Dmitri  Shostakovitch." 

This  writer,  much  impressed  as  he  heard  the  music  unfolded  for 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

Friday  Evening,  January  8 
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the  first  time,  has  prophesied  that  the  finale  "will  be  played  in  Red 
Square  by  an  orchestra  of  5,000  on  the  day  of  our  victory!" 

The  success  of  the  Kuibyshev  premiere  has  been  reported.  Of  the 
performance  that  followed  in  Moscow  the  anecdote  has  been  told  of 
the  uniformed  air  raid  warden  who  appeared  upon  the  stage  during 
the  last  movement  but  remained  in  embarrassed  silence  as  the  con- 
ductor, seeing  him,  nevertheless  continued  to  the  end.  When  the  last 
note  had  sounded,  the  warden  rose  and  said,  "Citizens,  air  raids  alarms 
have  been  sounding."  No  one  sought  shelter  until  Shostakovitch  had 
been  applauded  for  twenty  minutes. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  made  this  statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  per- 
formances at  Lenox: 

"  'The  darker  the  night,  the  brighter  the  stars.' 

"In  the  epoch  of  destruction  and  world  tragedy  values  are  being 
created  which  are  firm  and  stable,  and  part  of  a  supreme  and  lasting 
order.  In  the  country  where  the  invading  barbarian  is  inflicting  de- 
struction, amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  peaceful  life,  one  of  the  greatest 
creations  of  musical  art  has  been  born. 

"It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  creator  to  be  able  to  comprehend  his 
native  land  —  to  express  its  living  cultural  strength.  Only  on  the  soil 
of  cultural  consciousness  can  folk  art  live,  and  alongside  the  external 
struggle  and  destruction  create  new,  powerful  cultural  values. 

"Shostakovitch  is  the  bright  torch  of  the  Russian  people  and  its 
creative  forces  —  inexhaustible  as  the  earth  itself.  That  is  why  his 
music  is  so  overwhelming  and  human  and  can  be  compared  with  the 
universality  and  humanism  of  Beethoven's  genius,  which,  like  that  of 
Shostakovitch,  was  born  in  an  epoch  of  world-shattering  events.  His 
esthetics  may  be  considered  equal  to  the  esthetics  of  Beethoven. 

"Having  an  exceptionally  wide  scope  and  freedom  of  form,  which  in 
the  Seventh  Symphony  take  on  grandiose  proportions,  Shostakovitch 
never  loses  the  feeling  of  measure,  line  and  unity.  His  symphony  is  as 
solid  as  granite.  In  it  we  see  the  freedom  of  the  master  who  has  sub- 
ordinated his  instrument  to  his  craftsmanship.  In  his  hand  the  un- 
yielding granite  is  sculptured  like  pliable  wax. 

"For  the  performance  of  such  a  symphony  as  the  Shostakovitch 
Seventh,  at  a  moment  when  the  life  and  future  of  the  cutural  world 
are  being  decided  on  the  battlefields  of  the  suffering  Russian  land,  an 
inner  unity  is  necessary.  Those  who  perform  it  must  comprehend  the 
four  dimensions  —  height,  length,  breadth  and  depth  —  of  the  creating 
genius  of  Shostakovitch. 

"His  music  flows  from  the  heart  of  the  creator  to  the  heart  of  the 
listener.  In  this  is  his  simplicity,  and  in  this  is  his  wisdom." 

Shostakovitch  has  described  his  new  symphony  in  these  words:  "A 
central  place  in  the  first  part  of  the  symphony  is  given  to  a  requiem 
in  memory  of  the  heroes  who  sacrificed  their  lives  so  that  justice  and 
reason  might  triumph.  A.  single  bassoon  mourns  the  death  of  the 
heroes,  followed  by  a  lyrical  conclusion.  The  war  theme  does  not  re- 
appear until  the  very  end  of  the  first  part. 
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"The  second  part  is  a  scherzo  recalling  glorious  episodes  of  the  re- 
cent past.  The  thrill  of  living,  th;e  wonder  of  nature  —  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  third  part,  which  is  an  andante.  This  part  leads  di- 
rectly into  the  fourth,  which,  with  the  first,  is  the  fundamental  part 
of  the  symphony.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  struggle  and  the 
fourth  is  devoted  to  the  victory.  A  moving  and  solemn  theme  rises  to 
the  apotheosis  of  the  whole  composition  —  the  presentiment  of  victory." 

The  symphony  begins  with  a  broad,  heroic  melody,  first  played  in 
unison  by  strings  and  winds  separately  and  combined.  The  melody  is 
developed  in  simple  scoring  and  plastic  beat,  the  violin  solo  pre- 
dominating. The  violin  solo  yields  the  line  of  melody  to  the  flute  and 
piccolo  but  takes  it  again  and  carries  it  to  a  pianissimo  altitude,  when 
there  sounds  over  a  dead  silence  a  scarcely  audible  tattoo  on  a  snare 
drum.  Against  this  a  curious  theme  is  heard  from  the  violins,  first 
playing  with  the  backs  of  their  bows  and  then  pizzicato.  The  theme 
is  a  sinister  whisper  at  first.  Petrov  has  called  it  "an  idiotically  simple, 
yet  intricate,  jocular,  yet  terrifying,  melody.  Although  you  do  not  yet 
realize  that  this  is  war,  the  composer  has  already  clutched  your  heart 
in  his  masterly  hand."  The  flutes  take  up  the  theme  and  the  oboe 
and  bassoon  play  it  in  dialogue.  The  relentless  tapping  drum  increases 
slightly,  reinforced  by  the  piano,  as  muted  trumpets  and  trombones 
take  the  theme.  The  wood  wind  choir  repeats  it  and  then  joins  the 
rhythmic  beat  as  the  violin  section  carries  the  melody.  All  the  strings, 
with  oboe  and  clarinet,  continue  it.  Now  the  dynamic  increases  to 
fortissimo  as  the  low  strings  and  winds  enter,  the  xylophone  joining 
the  drum.  A  second  drum  reinforces  the  first,  the  brass  choir  taking 
the  theme,  which  then  is  heard  from  the  high  strings  and  wood  winds 
///.  Chromatic  wails  from  the  brass  add  a  macabre  effect. 

Now  a  third  drum  joins  in,  while  the  orchestra  reinforces  the 
inexorable  marching  rhythm.  When  the  din  has  become  almost  in- 
supportable the  drums  cease  suddenly  and  the  orchestra  traverses  a 
mighty  rising  scale  of  accentuated  notes  to  proclaim  the  initial  subject 
of  the  movement  in  pages  of  great  power  and  ringing  assertion.  Sharply 
dissonant  tragedy  underlies  this  music  of  strength.  A  flute  solo  over 
softly  sustained  chords  leads  to  an  adagio,  a  requiem  sung  by  the 
bassoon  solo  over  tragic  pizzicato  chords.  The  strings  bring  its  perora- 
tion, where  the  initial  heroic  theme  brings  assuagement  in  the  soft 
effulgence  of  the  restored  C  major.  A  peaceful  conclusion  is  disturbed 
by  a  pianissimo  reminiscence  of  the  tapping  drum  over  plucked  chords, 
while  the  muted  trumpet  echoes  at  last  the  much  repeated  theme.* 

In  the  scherzo  movement  (though  not  so  called),  the  strings  set  forth 
in  a  fantastic  allegretto  and  with  irregular  metrical  pulsation  a  modal 
dance-like  melody,  from  which  a  fragment  develops  into  the  accom- 
paniment for  a  fully  phrased  melody  for  oboe  and  later  English  horn. 
A  middle  section  in  triple  time  is  by  turns  strident  and  martial.  The 


*Samosud,  describing  the  rehearsals  at  Kuibyshev,  wrote  of  this  passage:  "where  the 
author  reverts  to  the  war  theme,  sounds  of  trumpets  warn,  as  it  were,  that  war  is  not 
over  and  danger  still  threatening.  But  the  trumpet  that  played  this  strain  in  the  orchestra 
did  not  produce  the  necessary  impression  of  distance,  and  we  placed  a  trumpeter  apart  from 
the  orchestra  behind  the  curtain.  The  composer  warmly  approved   of   this   idea,  " 
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opening  theme  of  the  strings  returns,  and  then  the  accompanying 
figure,  but  now  there  is  a  long  solo  from  the  bass  clarinet,  crisply 
accompanied  by  flute  and  harp,  but  at  last  closing  the  movement 
pianissimo. 

The  slow  movement  alternates  at  the  beginning  and  end  between 
•adagio  and  largo,  but  the  principal  section  is  a  largo.  A  broad  and 
sonorous  introduction  opens  the  movement,  with  a  succession  of  full 
chords  fortissimo  for  the  winds  and  harps.  The  strings  alone  in  unison 
propose  a  largo  melody,  adagio  chords  returning.  The  string  choir  re- 
asserts itself  and  is  followed  by  an  adagio  in  which  there  is  a  long  flute 
solo  over  a  light,  transparent  accompaniment  of  plucked  chords.  The 
strings  carry  the  melody  in  a  continuing  pianissimo.  The  violins  alone 
introduce  the  main  largo  section,  in  which  a  sense  of  urgency  destroys 
the  foregoing  peacefulness.  There  is  a  heavy  bass  {moderato  risoluto) 
with  syncopated  chords  from  the  horns.  The  tread  becomes  ominous, 
the  harmonic  color  clashing.  A  rushing  staccato  figure  from  the  strings 
and  military  drum  increases  the  suspense,  the  peak  of  excitement  being 
reached  with  a  crash  of  the  cymbals.  The  quiet  adagio  returns,  the 
violas  singing  a  melody  of  impressive  beauty  which  the  'cellos  con- 
clude. The  movement  ends  in  a  soft  adagip  with  a  final  touch  of 
pizzicato  chords  and  softly  rolling  timpani. 

In  the  finale,  which  follows  without  break,  the  soft  roll  of  the 
timpani  continues  while  an  extended  melody  is  unfolded  by  the 
muted  strings,  the  violins  leading.  With  stiffening  rhythms  and  inter- 
jections from  the  winds  and  drum,  the  movement  gradually  assumes* 
the  propulsion  of  a  march.  The  sonority  increases,  drums  and  brass 
being  released  with  terrific  insistence.  The  volume  of  sound  falls  away 
while  the  violins  maintain  the  springy  step.  In  a  moderato  section,  3-4, 
the  flute  and  then  the  'cellos  (with  bass  clarinet)  take  the  leading  voice. 
The  orchestra  gathers  strength  to  a  new  point  of  eloquence,  a  crashingj 
chord  reestablishing  the  march  rhythm.  The  symphony  ends  with  a 
final  proclamation  of  the  heroic  theme  from  the  first  movement  —  a 
tremendous  outburst  of  strength,  a  strength  which  speaks  less  of 
triumph  than  of  immense  determination  and  conviction. 
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THE  NEEDS  OF  A  GREAT  ORCHESTRA 


To  guarantee  the  musical  standards  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  to  bring  the  best  in  orchestral  music  within  the 
reach  of  the  greatest  possible  number  is  a  great  social  service 
that  necessarily  entails  an  operating  deficit. 

The  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  was  formed  several  years  ago 
in  order  that  those  generous  citizens  who  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  service  might  have  a  medium  through  which  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Orchestra. 

Membership  in  the  Friends  consists  of  those  who  make  con- 
tributions in  either  large  or  small  amounts  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  now  throughout  the  cities  in  which  the  Orchestra 
appears  2,355  Friends  (of  which  an  even  100  are  now  enrolled 
from  New  York  and  Brooklyn.) 

Will  you  join  today  and  help  us  meet  our  goal  of  4,000 
Friends? 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


To  the  Trustees  of 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1942-43  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ 

for  the  current   support  of   the   Orchestra,   covered  by   cheque 
herewith  or  payable  on 

Name 

A  ddress 

Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra,  Inc. 


Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law 
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SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  January   8 


Programme 

Corelli Sarabande,   Gigue   and   Badinerie 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 

Brahms Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major.  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante 

III.  Poco  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Rimsky-Korsakov Introduction  and  Wedding  March  from 

"Le  Coq  d'Or" 

Moussorgsky Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Rimsky-Korsakov Capriccio  Espagnol,   Op.   34 

Alborada  —  Variations  —  Alborada  —  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song  — 
Fandango  of  the  Asturias 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SUITE    (SARABANDE  -  GIGUE  -  BADINERIE) 
By  Arcangelo  Corelli 

Born  at  Fusignano,  near  Imola,  Italy,  February  17    (?),  1653;  died  at  Rome, 

January  8,  1713 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 


Corelli  wrote  five  sets  of  sonatas,  each  containing  twelve  numbers,  and  as  a  sixth 
opus  a  set  of  concerti  grossi.  His  Opus  5,  consisting  of  twelve  sonatas  for  violin, 
with  basso  continuo  ("Suonate  a  Violono  e  Violone  o  Cembalo")  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1700.  Corelli 's  famous  violin  piece,  "La  Folia,"  in  itself  an  arrangement 
of  a  traditional  air,  is  in  the  last  sonata  of  this  series.  Ettore  Pinelli  (1843—1915) 
has  chosen  three  movements  from  these  sonatas  for  the  present  suite. 

Corelli  was  a  personage  of  widespread  fame  in  his  day.  The  partic- 
ulars of  his  career  are  largely  fabulous,  and  little  is  known  of  his 
early  life.  Various  anecdotes  about  him  have  been  handed  down,  each 
always  quoted  with  an  appendage  of  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  the  prime  spirit  in  the  development  of 
music  by  bowed  instruments  when  instrumental  music  found  its  first 
full  flowering  in  seventeenth-century  Italy.  If  his  was  not  a  profoundly 
original  talent,  he  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  art  of  violin  playing 
by  his  example  as  virtuoso,  to  solo  and  concerted  music  by  his  com- 
positions, published  and  widely  circulated  in  his  time. 

Of  his  earlier  years  little  is  known,  save  that  he  studied  violin  with 
Giovanni  Benvenuti  at  Bologna,  composition  with  Matteo  Simonelli 
at  Rome.  He  became  a  player  in  the  Capranica  Theatre  Orchestra  in 
Rome  as  a  youth  of  eighteen.  It  is  said  that  in  the  ensuing  years  he 
exhibited  his  skill  before  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  Munich,  the  Elec- 
tor George  at  Hanover;  the  tale  is  told  that  when  he  visited  Paris  the 
jealous  Lulli  stirred  up  so  much  talk  against  him  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  (this  was  denied  by  Fetis).  In'  1682  he  settled  at  Rome,  and 
as  first  musician  to  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni  became  forthwith  the  shin 
ing  light  of  musical  culture  in  that  capital.  A  celebrity  who  held  a 
similar'  position  at  the  court  of  Naples  was  the  elder  Scarlatti.  Dr. 
Burney  relates  an  anecdote  which  he  learned  from  "a  very  particular 
and  intelligent  friend,"  who  had  it  from  Geminiani,  who  many  years 
before  had  been  Corelli's  pupil.  Burney's  roundabout  information  is 
to  the  effect  that  Corelli,  visiting  the  Neapolitan  court,  made  a  glar- 
ing error  in  performance  in  which  Alessandro  Scarlatti  had  to  set 
him  straight.  That,  in  the  midst  of  a  performance  of  one  of  his  last 
adagios,  "the  king,  being  tired,  quitted  the  room  to  the  great  morti- 
fication of  Corelli."  Returning  to  Rome,  he  found  his  fame  somewhat 
supplanted  by  an  upstart  musician  by  the  name  of  Valentini,  and 
was   thrown   into   "such  a   state   of  melancholy   and  chagrin   as   was 
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thought,"  said  Geminiani,  "to  have  hastened  his  death."  Dying  a 
wealthy  man,  Corelli  made  the  grand  gesture  of  bequeathing  his  en- 
tire fortune,  which  has  been  variously  named  as  the  equivalent  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  together 
with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  to  his  patron.  The  Cardinal  saw 
his  Christian  duty,  and  handed  the  "saint-seducing  gold"  to  Corelli's 
poor  relatives.  The  pictures  his  conscience  permitted  him  to  retain. 
Corelli  has  been  described  as  "modest,  amiable,  simple  in  his  ways 
of  life,  almost  shabbily  dressed,  always  going  on  foot  instead  of  taking 
a  carriage."  But  there  is  no  lack  of  extravagant  praise  from  his  con- 
temporaries. One  of  his  countrymen  called  him  "//  virtuosissimo  di 
violino  e  vero  Orfeo  di  nostri  tempi,"  and  George  Mattheson,  in  Ger- 
many, named  him  "the  prince  of  all  musicians."  His  pupil, 
Geminiani,  issued  a  more  considered  judgment.  "His  merit  was  not 
depth  of  learning  like  that  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  nor  great  fancy  or 
rich  invention  in  melody  or  harmony,  but  a  nice  ear  and  most  delicate 
taste  which  led  him  to  select  the  most  pleasing  harmonies  and  melodies, 
and  to  construct  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  most  delightful  effect 
upon  the  ear." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3,  IN  F  MAJOR,  Op.  90 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1883,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  December  2,  1883,  Hans  Richter  conducting.  The 
first  American  performance  was  in  New  York,  October  24,  1884,  at  a  Novelty  Con- 
cert by  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony   Orchestra,  under  Wilhelm   Gericke,  on   November   8,    1884. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

'"P'he  world  which  had  waited  so  many  years  for  Brahms'  First  Sym- 
-1  phony  was  again  aroused  to  a  high  state  of  expectancy  when  six 
years  elapsed  after  the  Second,  before  a  Third  was  announced  as 
written  and  ready  for  performance.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1883,  at 
Wiesbaden,  that  Brahms  (just  turned  fifty)  completed  the  symphony 
which  had  occupied  him  for  a  large  part  of  the  previous  year. 
Brahms,  attending  the  rehearsals  for  the  first  performance,  in  Vienna, 
expressed  himself  to  Bulow  as  anxious  for  its  success,  and  when 
after  the  performance  it  was  proclaimed  in  print  as  by  far  his  best 
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work,  he  was  angry,  fearing  that  the  public  would  be  led  to  expect 
too  much  of  it,  and  would  be  disappointed.  He  need  not  have 
worried.  Those  who,  while  respecting  the  first  two  symphonies,  had 
felt  at  liberty  to  weigh  and  argue  them,  were  now  completely  con- 
vinced that  a  great  symphonist  dwelt  among  them;  they  were  only 
eager  to  hear  his  new  score,  to  probe  the  beauties  which  they  knew 
would  be  there.  The  Vienna  premiere  was  a  real  occasion.  There  was 
present  what  Kalbeck  called  the  "Wagner-Bruckner  ecclesia  militans," 
whose  valiant  attempt  at  a  hostile  demonstration  was  quite  ignored 
and  lost  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  For  the  second  performance,  which 
was  to  be  in  Berlin,  Brahms  made  conflicting  promises  to  Wiillner 
and  Joachim.  Joachim  won  the  honor  and  Brahms  repeated  the  new 
symphony,  with  Wiillner's  orchestra,  three  times  in  Berlin,  in  the 
month  of  January.  Billow  at  Meiningen  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
put  it  twice  upon  the  same  programme.  City  after  city  approached 
Brahms  for  a  performance,  and  even  from  France,  which  to  this  day 
has  remained  tepid  to  Brahms,  there  came  an  invitation  from  the 
Societe  des  Concerts  modernes  over  the  signature  of  Benjamin  Godard. 
When  the  work  was  published  in  1884  (at  an  initial  fee  to  the  com- 
poser of  $9,000),  it  was  performed  far  and  wide. 

If  the  early  success  of  the  Third  Symphony  was  in  some  part  a 
succes  d'estime,  the  music  must  also  have  made  its  way  by  its  own 
sober  virtues.  Certainly  Brahms  never  wrote  a  more  unspectacular, 
personal  symphony.  In  six  years'  pause,  the  composer  seemed  to  have 
taken  stock  of  himself.  The  romantic  excesses  which  he  had  absorbed 
from  Beethoven  and  Schumann,  he  toned  down  to  a  fine,  even  glow, 
which  was  far  truer  to  the  essential  nature  of  this  self-continent  dreamer 
from  the  north  country.  The  unveiled  sentiment  to  which,  under  the 
shadow  of  Beethoven,  he  had  been  betrayed  in  the  slow  movement 
of  his  First  Symphony,  the  open  emotional  proclamation  of  its  final 
pages;  the  Schumannesque  lyricism  of  the  Second  Symphony,  its  sunlit 
orchestration  and  clear,  long-breathed  diatonic  melody,  the  festive 
trumpets  of  its  Finale  —  these  inherited  musical  traits  were  no  longer 
suitable  to  the  now  fully  matured  symphonic  Brahms.  His  brass  hence: 
forth  was  to  be,  if  not  sombre,  at  least  subdued;  his  emotionalism  more 
tranquillized  and  innig;  his  erstwhile  folklike  themes  subtilized  into  a 
more  delicate  and  personal  idiom.  In  other  words,  the  expansive, 
sturdy,  the  militantly  bourgeois  Brahms,  while  outwardly  unchanged, 
had  inwardly  been  completely  developed  into  a  refined  poet  quite 
apart  from  his  kind,  an  entire  aristocrat  of  his  art. 

"The  peculiar,  deep-toned  luminosity"  of  the  F  major  Symphony 
was  the  result,  so  it  can  be  assumed,  of  that  painstaking  industry 
which  was  characteristic  of  Brahms,  and  there  is  circumstantial  con- 
firmation in  the  manuscript  score  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  tiling  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  There  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  care  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increased,  if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  may  be  entirely  in~ 
adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Ojily  through  giving  your  agent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
^worth  insuring  can  this  be  accom- 
v l  i-plished .  To  find  out  the  best  and 
ft     most  economical  way  of$et~ 
//        -ting  protection  costs 
'-'  you  nothing. 
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Ask  the  agent  of  The  Employers'   Group  to  explain  the  Insurance  Analysis 

Plan   to  you   or  write   direct  to   The   Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 

Street,  Boston,   for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 

your   insurance   fit  and    demonstrates   comp'ete 

insurance   protection 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

tonight — and  every  night — 

in  your  home 

music  of  this  outstanding  orchestra 
s  to  enjoy  as  often  as  you  wish — 
)U  wish— on  VICTOR  RECORDS 


:  the  color  and  brilliance  of  the 
performance  you  are  now  hearing  on 
ngs  as: 

bussy  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Suite  .  .  Ravel 

l .  Brahms  "Classical" Symphony  .  Prokofieff 
Symphony  No.  '4  .  Tchaikovsky 
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Jerome  Slonborough  in  Vienna.  Karl  Geiringer  has  examined  the 
manuscript  and  his  description  of  it  is  among  the  fund  of  valuable 
matter  divulged  in  the  writer's  "Brahms:  His  Life  and  Work." 

"It  shows  a  large  number  of  small  pencilled  revisions  in  the  orches- 
tration, which  the  master  probably  made  during  the  rehearsals.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  change  of  the  clarinets  in  the  first  movement,  from 
B-flat  to  A,  was  not  originally  planned;  and  for  the  second  movement 
Brahms  wanted  to  make  use  of  trumpets  and  drums,  but  subsequently 
dispensed  with  these,  as  not  conforming  with  the  mood  of  the  Andante. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bassoons,  and  the  trumpets  and  drums  of  the 
Finale,  were  later  additions.  Such  meticulous  consideration  of  the 
slightest  subtleties  of  orchestral  colouring  belies  the  thoughtlessly  re- 
peated catchword  that  Brahms  was  not  greatly  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  instrumentation." 

"Like  the  first  two  symphonies,  the  Third  is  introduced  by  a 
'motto,'  "  *  also  writes  Geiringer;  "this  at  once  provides  the  bass  for 
the  grandiose  principal  subject  of  the  first  movement,  and  dominates 
not  only  this  movement,  but  the  whole  Symphony.  It  assumes  a  par- 
ticularly important  role  in  the  first  movement,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  recapitulation.  After  the  passionate  development  the  waves  of 
excitement  calm  down,  and  the  horn  announces  the  motto,  in  a  mystic 
E-flat  major,  as  a  herald  of  heavenly  peace.  Passionless,  clear,  almost 
objective  serenity  speaks  to  us  from  the  second  movement.  No  Andante 
of  such  emotional  tranquillity  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
youthful  Brahms.  Particularly  attractive  is  the  first  theme  of  the  fol- 
lowing Poco  Allegretto,  which  (in  spite  of  its  great  simplicity)  is 
stamped  with  a  highly  individual  character  by  its  constant  alternation 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  rhythms.  Further,  Brahms  contrived  to  make 
the  concise  threefold  form  of  the  work  more  effective  by  orchestrating 
the  da  capo  of  the  first  part  in  quite  a  different  manner.  Such  a 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  refinement  is  characteristic  of  Brahms  in  his 
later  years.  The  Finale  is  a  tremendous  conflict  qf  elemental  forces; 
it  is  only  in  the  Coda  that  calm  returns.  Like  a  rainbow  after  a  thun- 
derstorm, the  motto,  played  by  the  flute,  with  its  message  of  hope  and 
freedom,  spans  the  turmoil  of  the  other  voices." 

Walter  Niemann  stresses  the  major-minor  character  of  the  sym- 
phony,  pointing  how  the  F  major  of  the   first  movement   and   the 

*  F-A-F.  "The  best  known  of  his  germ-motives"  (Robert  Haven  Schauffler :  "The  Unknown 
Brahms"),  "was  a  development  of  his  friend  Joachim's  personal  motto  F-A-E.  This  stood 
for  Frei  aber  einsam  (Free  but  lonely),  which  young  Johannes  modified  for  his  own  use 
into  F-A-F,  Frei  aber  froh  (Free  but  glad).  The  apparent  illogicality  of  this  latter  motto 
used  to  puzzle  me.  Why  free  but  glad?  Surely  there  should  be  no  'ifs'  or  'buts'  to  the  happi- 
ness conferred  by  freedom!  Later,  however,  when  I  learned  of  Brahms'  peasant  streak,  the 
reason  for  the  'but'  appeared.  According  to  the  Dithmarsh  countryman's  traditional  code,  a 
foot-free  person  without  fixed  duties  or  an  official  position  should  go  bowed  by  the  guilty 
feeling  that  he  is  no  better  than  a  vagabond.  Brahms  the  musician  was  able  to  conquer  this 
conventional  sense  of  inferiority,   but  Brahms  the  man  —  never." 
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dominant  C  major  of  the  second  is  modified  to  C  minor  in  the  third, 
and  F  minor  in  long  portions  of  the  Finale.  This  is  the  procedure  by 
which  Brahms'  "positive  vital  energy  is  limited  by  strongly  negative 
factors,  by  melancholy  and  pessimism.  ...  It  is  these  severe,  inward 
limitations,  which  have  their  source  in  Brahms'  peculiarly  indetermi- 
nate 'Moll-Duf  nature,  that  have  determined  the  course  of  the  'psy- 
chological scheme'  [innere  Handlung]  of  this  symphony."  Thus  is 
Brahms  the  "first  and  only  master  of  the  'Dur-Moll'  mode,  the  master 
of  resignation." 

As  elsewhere  in  Brahms'  music,  this  symphony  has  called  forth  from 
commentators  a  motley  of  imaginative  flights.  Hans  Richter,  its  first 
conductor,  named  it  Brahms'  "Eroica,"  a  label  which  has  clung  to  it 
ever  since.  Kalbeck  traced  its  inspiration  to  a  statue  of  Germania  near 
Rudesheim.  Joachim  found  Hero  and  Leander  in  the  last  movement, 
and  W.  F.  Apthorp  found  Shakespeare's  Iago  in  the  first.  Clara  Schu- 
mann more  understandably  dubbed  it  a  "Forest  Idyl."  In  desperation, 
one  falls  back  upon  the  simple  statement  of  Florence  May  that  it 
"belongs  absolutely  to  the  domain  of  pure  music." 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  "THE  GOLDEN  COCK,"  Introduction  to  the 

Opera,  and  March    (Act  III) 

By  Nicholas  Andreievitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,   1844;   died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


Composed  in  the  years  1906-1907,  "Le  Coq  d'Or"  was  not  performed  until  after 
the  death  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  first  performed,  privately,  at  the  Solodov- 
nikov  Theatre,  Moscow,  September  24,  1909.  On  May  24,  1914,  Michel  Fokine, 
having  overcome  objections  of  the  composer's  family,  produced  the  work  as  an 
opera  pantomime  in  which  the  singers  were  arranged  in  terraces  at  the  right 
and  left  of  the  stage,  while  dancers,  including  Thamar  Karsavina,  who  was  the 
Queen,  interpreted  the  parts.  Excerpts  from  "The  Golden  Cock"  were  arranged 
as  a  suite.  The  Introduction  and  March  were  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  concerts  on  April  16,  1920,  February  17,  1928,  April  12,  1935,  and  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1937.  The  first,  third,  and  fourth  movements  Asere  performed  November 

29>  !929- 

The    orchestration    of    the    Introduction    introduces    woodwinds    in    three's,    two 

trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  side  drum,  cymbals,  glockenspiel,  celesta,  harp 

and  strings.  In  the  March,  a  trumpet  in  F,  triangle  and  bass  drum  are  added.  An 

orchestral  suite  has  been  made  from  the  music.  The  first  movement  includes  the 

Introduction   and   extracts   from   the   first   act;    the   second   and    third    movements, 

extracts  from   the  second  act;    the  fourth,  extracts   from   the   third   act,   including 

the  Introduction,  March,  death  of  Dodon,  and  vanishing  of  the  Queen. 
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<y  e  Coq  d'Or/'  "The  Golden  Cock"  (or  "Cockerel"),  was  Rimsky- 
1  j  Korsakov's  last  work.  He  wrote  the  opera  on  a  text  by  Vladimir 
Bielsky,  an  elaboration  of  Pushkin's  fairy-tale.  A  projected  perform- 
ance in  1907  was  prevented  by  the  government  censor,  who  found 
this  satire  upon  the  monarchical  system  of  government  dangerous  and 
unacceptable  without  numerous  cuts  in  the  text.  The  composer  in- 
dignantly refused  to  alter  his  score  in  any  particular,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  it  was  not  performed  until  after  his  death. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  biography,  which  was  completed 
August  22,  1906,  Rimsky-Korsakov  stated:  "The  thought  that  it  is  time 
to  end  my  career  as  a  composer,  which  has  pursued  me  ever  since  I 
finished  'Kitej,'  has  not  left  me  here.  ...  I  don't  want  to  find  myself 
in  the  ridiculous  position  of  'a  singer  who  has  lost  his  voice.'  We  shall 
see  what  time  will  bring.  ..."  But  Rimsky-Korsakov  was  not  through 
with  music.  Within  six  weeks  of  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  had 
made  a  notation  in  his  sketchbooks,  which  was  to  become  the  cock- 
crow theme  in  "The  Golden  Cock."  V.  V.  Yastrebtsev,  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  devoted  and  watchful  friend,  was  pleased  to  find  the  com- 
poser deep  in  his  new  score  by  the  middle  of  November.  Progress 
on  the  opera  was  necessarily  interrupted  by  the  mounting  of  "Kitej" 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  trip  to  Paris  for  a  festival  of  Russian  orchestral 
concerts  organized  by  Diaghilev,  in  which  this  composer  appeared  as 
conductor  of  his  own  music*  "The  Golden  Cock"  was  completed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  The  Introduction  and  March  from  "The 
Golden  Cock"  were  performed  on  February  29,  1908,  in  Moscow  under 
the  direction  of  Felix  Blumenfeld.  When  a  performance  of  the  opera 
of  the  objectionable  text  was  forbidden  in  Russia,  Rimsky-Korsakov 
arranged  for  a  translation  into  French,  with  a  Paris  performance  in 
view.  Proofs  of  "The  Golden  Cock,"  which  Rimsky-Korsakov  corrected 
while  at  work  on  his  book  on  orchestration,  was  the  last  music  with 
which  he  was  concerned,  and  occupied  liim  on  what  proved  to  be  his 
deathbed. 

It  required  a  supersensitive  government  to  take  exception  to  Push- 
kin's poem,  a  satire  upon  a  ridiculously  ineffectual  and  entirely  fan- 
tastic "King  Dodon,"  ruler  of  a  realm  which  never  could  have  existed 
outside  of  fairy  tales.  The  poem  is  quite  brief,  and  in  expanding  it 
to  operatic  lengths,  Bielsky  added  specific  barbs  at  absolute  mon- 
archs  which  might  well  have  been  found  disagreeably  pointed  in  the 
Russia  of  1909.  Pushkin  is  said  to  have  found  his  story  in  Washington 
Irving's  "Legend  of  the  Arabian  Astrologer." 


*While  in  Paris,  Rimsky-Korsakov  listened  to  some  "new  and  incomprehensible"  music  — 
the  "Poeme  de  VExtase"  of  Scriabin,  the  "Salome"  of  Strauss,  and  "Pelleas  et  Me'lisande." 
Of  the  latter  score,  he  said,  "I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  this  music  lest  I  should 
unhappily  develop   a  liking  for  it." 
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The  king  of  Pushkin's  tale,  reaching  old  age,  is  through  with  zest 
for  war  and  is  ready  to  settle  into  a  peaceful  life,  but  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  whom  he  has  many  times  provoked  with  raids  in  the 
past  are  unreasonable  enough  to  threaten  him  with  invasion  at  any 
unexpected  moment.  His  astrologer  presents  as  a  solution  to  his  fears 
a  golden  cock  which,  upon  a  high  perch,  will  give  the  warning  crow  if 
danger  should  approach.  At  last  the  cock  gives  the  alarm  of  trouble  in 
the  east.  The  king  dispatches  his  eldest  son  with  an  army,  and  when 
the  cock  later  gives  another  warning,  sends  his  other  son  with  more 
troops.  A  third  warning  compels  King  Dodon  to  take  the  field  himself. 
He  comes  upon  a  ravine  strewn  with  the  slaughtered  remnants  of  his 
army.  His  two  sons  also  lie  dead,  each  slain  by  the  sword  of  the  other. 
The  fair  young  Princess  Shamakhan  emerges  smiling  from  her  tent  to 
receive  him,  and  the  aged  potentate  is  quickly  consoled.  He  returns 
with  his  new  bride  and  is  greeted  by  the  populace,  but  is  confronted 
by  the  astrologer  who  has  come  to  demand  his  reward  for  the  gift  of 
the  golden  cock.  For  this  reward  he  names  the  new  Queen  Shamakhan. 
The  ruler,  furious,  strikes  the  wise  man  dead.  The  cock,  descending 
from  his  perch,  takes  vengeance  upon  his  master,  and  pierces  the 
skull  of  the  King  with  his  beak,  killing  him.  Pushkin  concludes: 

Fairy    tales,    though    far    from    true, 
Teach  good  lads  a   thing  or   two. 

Bielsky  added  incidents  more  disturbing  to  the  ruling  powers.  When 
the  astrologer  asks  for  his  pledge  in  legal  form,  the  king  replies:   "I 
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don't  know  what  you  mean.  My  desires  and  caprices  are  the  only  laws 
in  this  place."  When  he  first  meets  the  Queen  Shamakhan,  he  dances 
with  her,  and  his  old  and  fat  person  presents  a  ridiculous  spectacle.  As 
the  royal  pair  return,  the  Chatelaine  instructs  the  populace:  "Jump 
and  dance,  grin  and  bow,  but  don't  expect  anything  in  return."  At 
his  death  the  unhappy  people  mourn  him:  "Our  Prince,  without  a 
peer,  was  prudent,  wise,  and  kind;  his  rage  was  terrible;  he  was  often 
implacable;  he  treated  us  like  dogs;  but  when  his  rage  was  once  over, 
he  was  a  Golden  King.  Oh,  terrible  disaster!  Where  shall  we  find  an- 
other king?" 

[copyrighted] 
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"KHOVANSTCHINA":    PRELUDE  TO  ACT   I 

By  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21,  1839;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 


Moussorgsky  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  opera  " Khovanstchina"  between  the 
years  1872  and  1875,  working  on  it  intermittently  through  the  remaining  six  years 
of  his  life.  His  colleague,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  filled  out  and  fully  orchestrated  the 
score  in  1881.  The  first  performance  was  at  St. .  Petersburg  in  1885.  There  was  a 
performance  in  Moscow  in  1897. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

« tt  hovanstchina  is  a  formidable  name,  especially  when  written  as 
IV  'Chowdnschtschina/  in  the  German  transliteration"  (so  writes 
Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  readable  life  of  Moussorgsky).  "The 
word  (the  accent  is  on  the  first  'a')  looks  as  if  it  were  invented  to  dis- 
play the  tongue-twisting  properties  of  the  Russian  language.  The  last 
syllables  hiss  like  a  brood  of  snakes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
monstrous  word?  Nothing  much  —  its  sense  is  more  innocent  than 
one  would  fancy.  The  last  syllables  are  only  a  contemptuous  suffix 
in  Russian,  like  '-ery'  in  English.  When  the  young  Czar  Peter  (not  yet 
'the  Great')  was  told  of  a  plot  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky  had 
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formed  against  him,  he  dismissed  the  whole  affair  with  a  contemptu- 
ous shrug,  and  the  word  ' Khovanstchina!'  and  gave  orders  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  The  'dropping'  meant  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky, 
father  and  son,  were  publicly  hanged;  but  otherwise  the  conspiracy 
had  no  further  result,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Empire  was  concerned." 
Moussorgsky  devised  a  different  end  for  each  of  them,  to  suit  his 
dramatic  purposes,  but  was  otherwise  essentially  faithful  to  history. 

His  introduction,  Moussorgsky  calls  "Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River." 
It  is  a  musical  landscape  in  which  the  composer  prepares  his  audience 
to  see  the  quarters  of  the  Streltsi  in  Moscow,  in  the  early  morning. 
Riesemann  attributes  the  "five  melodic  variations"  which  are  the  basis 
of  this  prelude  to  "a  method  of  musical  expression  long  familiar  to 
the  Russian  people,  through  their  popular  songs.  When  a  song  is  sung 
in  a  Russian  village  —  especially  by  several  singers  in  succession  —  no 
two  stanzas  are  usually  sung  alike.  Each  singer  tries  to  introduce  indi- 
vidual variations  in  the  melody  to  suit  his  or  her  own  voice  and  mood, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  particular  verse.  Thus  the 
song  loses  all  rigidity  and  seems  to  be  a  living,  breathing  organism, 
capable  of  varying  with  every  moment.  This  peculiarity  of  Russian 
folk-song  becomes  in  Moussorgsky's  hands  a  most  effective  means  of 
musical  expression,  which  he  employs  in  many  of  his  works,  and 
nowhere  more  successfully  than  in  this  prelude;  it  is  always  the  same 
landscape,  somewhat  melancholy  and  monotonous,  that  we  see  before 
us,  and  yet  it  seems  constantly  to  change  its  appearance,  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  light." 
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"SPANISH  CAPR1CCIO" 
By  Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,  1844;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


The  "Capriccio  Espagnol,"  composed  in  the  summer  of  1887,  had  its  first  per- 
formance at  the  "Russian  Symphony  Concerts"  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  12  of 
the  same  year  —  the  composer  conducting.  It  was  performed  at  a  popular  concert 
under  the  direction  of  Anton  Seidl,  at  Brighton  Beach,  New  York,  in  the  summer 
of  1891.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,   February    15,    1908. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  harp  and 
strings. 

The  composer  directs  that  there  be  no  pauses  between  the  move- 
ments. 

1.  "Alborada"  (Vivo  e  strepitoso).  The' alborada  (French  —  aubade) 
is  defined  as  a  morning  serenade.  Two  themes,  given  by  the  full  orches- 
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tra,  are  repeated  by  the  solo  clarinet;  there  is  a  cadenza  for  the  solo 
violin,  ending  pianissimo. 

2.  Variations  (Andante  con  moto).  The  theme,  stated  by  the  horn 
over  string  arpeggios,  has  five  variations. 

3.  Alborada.  The  opening  movement  is  repeated,  but  transposed 
from  A  major  to  B-flat,  and  with  a  different  orchestration.  Clarinets 
and  violins  have  now  exchanged  their  parts.  The  solo  that  was  origi- 
nally for  clarinet  is  now  for  solo  violin;  the  cadenza  that  was  originally 
for  the  solo  violin  is  now  for  the  solo  clarinet. 

4.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song.  Allegro,  D  minor,  6-8.  This  dramatic 
scene  is  a  succession  of  five  cadenzas.  The  movement  begins  abruptly 
with  a  roll  of  side-drum,  with  a  fanfare,  quasi-cadenza,  in  syncopated 
rhythm,  gypsy  fashion,  for  horns  and  trumpets.  The  drum-roll  con- 
tinues, now  ppp.  The  second  cadenza,  which  is  for  solo  violin,  intro- 
duces the  chief  theme.  This  is  repeated  by  flute  and  clarinet.  The  third 
cadenza,  freer  in  form,  is  for  flute  over  a  kettledrum  roll;  the  fourth, 
also  free,  for  clarinet  over  a  roll  of  cymbals.  The  fifth  cadenza  is  for 
harp  with  triangle. 

The  gypsy  song  begins  after  a  harp  glissando. 

The  song  is  attacked  savagely  by  the  violins,  and  is  punctuated  by 
trombone  and  tuba  chords  and  cymbal  strokes.  The  cadenza  theme 
enters,  full  orchestra,  with  a  characteristic  figure  for  accompaniment. 
The  two  themes  are  alternated.  There  is  a  side  theme  for  solo  violon- 
cello. Then  the  strings,  in  guitar  fashion,  hint  at  the  fandango  rhythm 
of  the  Finale,  and  accompany  the  gypsy  song,  which  is  now  blown 
staccato  by  wood-wind  instruments.  The  cadenza  theme  is  enwrapped 
in  triplets  for  strings.  The  pace  grows  more  and  more  furious,  and  leads 
into  the  Finale. 

5.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias.  The  chief  theme  is  announced  imme- 
diately by  the  trombones,  and  a  related  theme  for  wood-wind  instru- 
ments follows.  Both  themes  are  repeated  by  oboes  and  violins.  There 
is  a  variation  for  solo  violin.  The  chief  theme  in  a  modified  version  is 
given  to  bassoons  and  violoncellos.  The  clarinet  has  a  solo  with  fan- 
dango accompaniment,  and  the  dance  grows  always  wilder,  until  the 
chief  theme  is  heard  again  from  the  trombones.  The  fandango  sud- 
denly is  changed  into  the  Alborada  of  the  first  movement,  "Coda, 
vivo."  There  is  a  short  closing  Presto. 
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Thursday  Evening,  February  1 1 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn 


THE  NEEDS  OF  A  GREAT  ORCHESTRA 


To  guarantee  the  musical  standards  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  to  bring  the  best  in  orchestral  music  within  the 
reach  of  the  greatest  possible  number  is  a  great  social  service 
that  necessarily  entails  an  operating  deficit. 

The  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  was  formed  several  years  ago 
in  order  that  those  generous  citizens  who  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  service  might  have  a  medium  through  which  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Orchestra. 

Membership  in  the  Friends  consists  of  those  who  make  con- 
tributions in  either  large  or  small  amounts  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  now  throughout  the  cities  in  which  the  Orchestra 
appears  2,501  Friends  (of  which  an  even  100  are  now  enrolled 
from  New  York  and  Brooklyn.) 

Will  you  join  today  and  help  us  meet  our  goal  of  4,000 
Friends? 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


To  the  Trustees  of 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1942-43  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ 

for  the  current  support  of  the  Orchestra,   covered  by  cheque 
herewith  or  payable  on 

Name 

Address 

Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony   Orchestra,  Inc. 


Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season,  1942-1943] 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                                ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ-  '- 

LAUGA,  N.               KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P. 
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Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
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LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTILRES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                 GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                    WERNER,  H. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.       DROEGHMANS,  H,        ZEISE,  K. 
CHARDON,  Y.              ZIMBLER,  J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 
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MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  February   11 


Programme 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro   vivace 

II.  Andante    con    moio 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:    Presto 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 
Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generale 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.     Allegretto 
II.     Tempo  andante,  ma  rubato 

III.  J  Vivacissimo;  Lento  e  suave 

IV.  J  Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN,"  Op.  90 
By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent 
until  two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  — when  Julius  Rietz  conducted 
it  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tive music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale. 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at 
glamorous  moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter 
at  Rome  (1830-1831),  Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amain,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in 
which  the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment, 
Theodor  Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic 
reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of 
a  direct  connection  between  Amain  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony. 
"In  the  midst  of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be 
taken  as  a  bit  of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Men- 
delssohn called  out  to  his  friend,  'Oh!  that  melody!  mark  it  well, 
you  shall  find  it  again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine; 
that  I  am  resolved  upon.'  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a 
movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment 
of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the  moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  danc- 
ing?' said  Mendelssohn,  when  subsequently  playing  portions  of  this 
great  work  to  his  former  travelling  companion." 

The  twenty-one-year-old  Mendelssohn,  out  for  a  holiday,  was  to  all 
appearances  far  more  interested  in  directly  absorbing  the  pageant  of 
color  and  sound  which  Rome,  Naples,  Amain,  Sorrento,  Capri  offered 
him,  in  recording  these  important  matters  in  his  discursive  letters  to 
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his  family  and  his  numerous  pen  or  pencil  sketches,  than  in  the 
elusive  process  of  transforming  them  into  matter  for  a  classical  sym- 
phony. The  wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for  music  at  all.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  "tourist";  spending  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  he  attended  all 
the  services  and  remarked  the  chants,  note  for  note,  good  and  bad.  He 
described  his  experiences  in  elaborate  detail  in  "diary"  letters  which, 
together  with  his  journal  of  subsequent  travel  in  Switzerland,  fill  a 
volume.  "I  work  hard,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome, 
"and  lead  a  pleasant,  happy  life;  my  mirror  is  stuck  full  of  Italian, 
German,  and  English  visiting  cards,  and  I  spend  every  evening  with 
one  of  my  acquaintances."  His  host  on  such  evenings  would  be  sure 
to  ask  him  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  improvisatory  powers  on  the 
piano  —  and  he  always  graciously  complied.  Even  in  this  busy  round, 
his  intentions  to  compose  were  of  the  best,  and  if  the  landscape  in 
which  the  intense  sky,  the  sea  "like  a  meadow  of  pure  ether  as  you 
gaze  at  it,"  the  gay  peasant  types,  the  blossoms  of  the  acacias  and 
citrons  tempted  him  to  remain  out  of  doors,  a  spell  of  rainy  weather 
would  find  him  at  his  work,  striving  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Mendelssohn  was  brimming  with  musical 
plans  in  this  winter.  He  wrote  to  Fanny  of  "two  symphonies  which 
have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  also  a  piano  concerto,  the  "Hebrides" 
Overture,  which,  begun  in  Scotland,  was  having  its  last  touches,  his 
setting  of  Goethe's  "Walpurgisnacht,"  which  was  claiming  at  that  time 
his  more  direct  attention. 

He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  But  tnis  ne  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcely  of  age,  all  of 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  "Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manu- 
script with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  published 
after  his  death.  The  official  "First"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It 
was  written  in  1824,  and  the  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  that 
time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  —  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  for 
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years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  to 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  and 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  not 
until  1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin, 
in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

As  for  the  "Italian"  Symphony,  it  was  far  from  finished  during 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  winter  (1831).  And  to  his  sister's  inquiry  about 
the  progress  of  the  work,  he  wrote  from  Paris  in  January,  1832,  that 
it  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  "W alpurgisnacht"  music,  which 
then  took  a  prolonged  share  of  his  time  and  pains.  The  score  of  the 
Symphony  was  completed  in  Berlin,  March,  1833,  and  brought  out  in 
London  in  the  following  May. 

But  Mendelssohn,  always  the  rigorous  self-critic,  felt  the  need  for 
recasting  this  symphony,  even  as  he  ceaselessly  looked  for  points  of 
improvement  in  the  two  oratorios,  or  the  "W alpurgisnacht."  His 
letters  reveal  that  he  was  in  travail  over  the  first  movement  which, 
he  conjectured,  might  turn  out  to  be  something  quite  different.  The 
revision  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European 
continent  until  two  years  after  his  death.  He  wrote  to  his  friends 
Ignaz  and  Charlotte  Moscheles,  the  "amiable  couple  in  Chester  Place," 
from  Diisseldorf,  June  26,  1834:  "The  other  day,  Dr.  Frank,  whom 
you  know,  came  to  Diisseldorf,  and  I  wished  to  show  him  something 
of  my  A  major  Symphony.  Not  having  it  here,  I  began  writing  out 
the  Andante  again,  and  in  so  doing  I  came  across  so  many  errata 
that  I  got  interested  and  wrote  out  the  Minuet  and  Finale  too,  but 
with  many  necessary  alterations;  and  whenever  such  occurred  I 
thought  of  you,  and  of  how  you  never  said  a  word  of  blame,  although 
you  must  have  seen  it  all  much  better  and  plainer  than  I  do  now. 
The  first  movement  I  have  not  written  down,  because  if  once  I  begin 
with  that,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  alter  the  entire  subject,  begin- 
ning with  the  fourth  bar  —  and  that  means  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
first  part  —  and  I  have  no  time  for  that  just  now.  The  dominant  in 
the  fourth  bar  strikes  me  as  quite  disagreeable;  I  think  it  should  be 
the  seventh   (A-G)." 

It  was  probably  the  Finale,  with  which  Mendelssohn  was  never 
quite  satisfied,  which  delayed  the  publication  of  the  score  (1851)  until 
after  the  composer's  death.  Tovey  has  examined  with  renewed  care 
this  Finale,  with  all  its  delicate  workmanship  and  neat  realization, 
and  has  admitted  his  entire  inability  to  perceive  where  it  could  be 
improved.  "But  the  work  may  be  perfect,  though  Mendelssohn  was 
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disappointed  in  it;  and  an  instinct  deeper  than  his  conscious  self- 
criticism  may  have  prevented  him  from  altering  it."  This  writer  finds 
his  way  out  of  the  enigma  of  Mendelssohn's  discontent  by  deciding 
that  the  mature  man  could  not  wholly  concur  with  the  product  of 
his  own  more  youthful  point  of  view.  It  is  "rather  an  objection  to 
the  laws  of  human  growth  than  the  recognition  of  defects  that  self- 
criticism  and  revision  can  remedy.  Certainly,  in  the  first  three  move- 
ments every  bar  and  every  note  is  in  the  right  place,  except  for  one 
tiny  oversight  in  the  slow  movement  which  only  a  mistaken  piety 
would  leave  uncorrected.  As  to  the  finale,  no  defect  is  discoverable; 
but  we  can  imagine  that  Mendelssohn  could  have  wished  to  broaden 
its  design  toward  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the 
revising  of  it  would  have  proved  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  endless  busi- 
ness, leaving  the  movement  neither  better  nor  worse  than  before." 
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"DAPHNIS    ET     CHLOE"  -Ballet    in     One    Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 

Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  composed  in  1910,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl   Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,   glockenspiel,   two   harps   and   strings. 

From  the  time  when  it  was  first  composed,  Ravel's  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe"  music  has  had  a  flourishing  life  apart  from  Diaghileff's 
Ballet  Russe,  for  which  it  was  officially  intended.  Diaghileff,  deflecting 
the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day  (Stravinsky,  Strauss, 
Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make  ballet  composers  out 
of  them.  He  did  not  reach  the  point  of  producing  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  until  the  season  of  1912,  when  it  was  mounted  at  the  Chatelet, 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  dancing  the  title  parts.  An  indifferent  success 
was  reported,  attributable  in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension 
between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff.  The  music  has  found  its  lusty  survival 
in  the  concert  hall. 

A  romance  by  Longus  was  the  basis  of  Fokine's  scenario.  The 
designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  was  Leon  Bakst. 

The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

"No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
rocks.  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock. 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis 
and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for 
Chloe.  She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each 
other's  arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision: 
the  intervention  of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that  Pan 
saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

"Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute, 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents   of   the   flute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep 
his  fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their 
tambourines.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come 
on    the    stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  Chloe." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  43 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,  1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland 


Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the  symphony  was  completed  in  Finland 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  first  performed  on  March  8,  1902,  at  Helsinki 
under  the  composer's  direction.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas,  Conductor,  January  2,  1904. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  on  March  11  ot 
the  same  year. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Axel  Carpelan. 

The  Second  Symphony  proclaims  Sibelius  in  his  first  full-rounded 
maturity  symphonically  speaking.  He  has  reached  a  point  in  his 
exuberant  thirties  (as  did  also  Beethoven  with  his  "Eroica"  and 
Tchaikovsky  with  his  Fourth  at  a  similar  age)  when  the  artist  first 
feels  himself  fully  equipped  to  plunge  into  the  intoxicating  realm  of 
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the  many-voiced  orchestra,  with  its  vast  possibilities  for  development. 
Sibelius,  like  those  other  young  men  in  their  time,  is  irrepressible 
in  his  new  power,  teeming  with  ideas.  His  first  movement  strides 
forward  confidently,  profusely,  gleaming  with  energy.  The  Finale 
exults  and  shouts.  Who  shall  say  that  one  or  all  of  these  three  sym- 
phonies overstep,  that  the  composer  should  have  imposed  upon 
himself  a  judicious  moderation?  Sober  reflection  was  to  come  later 
in  the  lives  of  each,  find  its  expression  in  later  symphonies.  Perhaps 
the  listener  is  wisest  who  can  forego  his  inclinations  toward  prudent 
opinion,  yield  to  the  mood  of  triumph  and  emotional  plenitude, 
remember  that  that  mood,  once  outgrown,  is  hard  to  recapture. 

Copiousness  is  surely  the  more  admissible  when  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  message  of  an  individual,  speaking  in  his  own,  voice.  The  traits 
of  Sibelius'  symphonic  style  —  the  fertility  of  themes,  their  gradual 
divulging  from  fragmentary  glimpses  to  rounded,  songful  completion, 
the  characteristic  accompanying  passages  —  these  have  their  beginnings 
in  the  first  tone  poems,  their  tentative  application  to  symphoic  uses 
in  the  First  Symphony,  their  full,  integrated  expression  in  the  Second. 

Sibelius  begins  his  Second  Symphony  with  a  characteristic  string 
figure,  a  sort  of  sighing  pulsation,  which  mingles  with  the  themes  in 
the  first  pages  and  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would 
look  in  vain  for  a  "first"  and  "second"  theme  in  the  accepted  manner. 
There  is  a  six  bar  melody  for  the  wood  winds,  a  theme  given  out  by 
the  bassoons,  another  of  marked  and  significant  accent  for  the  violins, 
and  another,  brief  but  passionate,  for  the  violins.  These  themes  are 
laid  forth  simply,  one  after  the  other,  with  no  transitions  or  prepara- 
tions. Yet  the  tale  is  continuous  as  if  each  suggested,  quite  naturally, 
the  next.  There  follows  the  theme  for  the  flutes  which  Cecil  Gray 
refers  to  as  what  "would  in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called 
the  'first  subject.'  "  It  appears  as  nothing  more  than  a  high  sustained 
C-sharp,  followed  by  a  sort  of  shake  and  a  descending  fifth.  The  phrase 
would  be  quite  meaningless  outside  of  its  context,  but  Sibelius  uses 
it  with  sure  effect  over  the  initial  string  figure  to  cap  his  moments  of 
greatest  tension,  and  finally  increases  it  by  twice  its  length  to  an  elo- 
quent period.  The  initial  scraps  of  themes  succeed  each  other,  are 
combined,  gather  meaning  with  development.  The  whole  discourse 
unfolds  without  break,  coheres  in  its  many  parts,  mounts  with  well- 
controlled  graduation  of  climax.  The  fusion  of  many  elements  is 
beyond  the  deliberate  analyist.  It  bespeaks  a  full  heart,  a  magnificent 
fertility,  an  absorption  which  pervades  all  things  and  directs  them 
to  a  single  end. 

The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with  a  string  figure 
which  is  an  accompaniment  and  yet  far  more  than  an  accompani- 
ment. Various  wood  winds  carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced 
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Also    Sprach    Zarathustra Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz    Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    (Jesus   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)     Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony   Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major   ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March   Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

filegie    (Violoncello  solo :   Jean   Bedetti)     Faure 

"Enchanted    Lake" Liadov 

Fair  Harvard   Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Fnihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.   1    Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring    Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew   (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El   Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen   Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ("The  Maiden  with  Roses")    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A   major    ("Italian")     Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor    Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor     Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in   B  minor    ("Pathetique")    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in    B    minor    ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A    major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  majci Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G   major    ( "Surprise" )    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major    ' Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem )    Sibelius 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)     .    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna   Blood)    Strauss 
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and  maintained  in  an  impassioned  minor,  lugubre.  Thematic  snatches 
of  melody  follow  each  other  in  rich  profusion.  In  the  opening  move- 
ment, Sibelius  has  made  telling  use  of  the  time-honored  contrast  be- 
tween the  lyric  and  the  incisive,  proclamatory  elements.  In  his  andante 
this  sharp  opposition  is  notably  increased.  An  oratorical,  motto-like 
theme,  launched  by  stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama  astir.  As  the 
melodic  themes  recur,  an  undercurrent  of  the  spinning,  whirring 
figures  in  the  strings,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  score  of 
Sibelius,  dramatizes  lyricism  itself. 

The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a  swift  6-8  rhythm;  is  suggests 
Beethoven  in  its  outward  contour,  but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay. 
A  suspensive  pause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the  tender 
trio  in  which  the  oboe  sings  a  soft  melody  which  is  echoed  by  its 
neighbors  and  subsides  in  a  pianissimo  from  the  solo  'cello.  It  is  as 
peaceful  and  unruffled  in  this  symphony  of  violent  contrasts  as  its 
surroundings  are  stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio  are  repeated  —  with 
a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  perceptibly,  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  finale,  as  yet  but  softly  intoned,  and  adroitly,  without 
any  sense  of  hopping  over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his 
hearers  straight  into  the  finale,  which  is  at  once  in  full  course.  There 
are  two  principal  themes,  the  first  making  itself  known  as  an  elemen- 
tary succession  of  half  notes,  the  second  a  longer  breathed,  incendiary 
melody  with  an  accompanying  scale  figure  adding  fuel  to  its  flame. 
The  structure*  of  the  movement  is  traditional,  with  two  themes  alter- 
nating, interlarded  with  episodic  matter;  the  simple  scheme  serves  its 
contriver  in  building  with  great  skill  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  to  a 
climax  in  full  splendor.  Rising  sequences,  mounting  sonorities,  con- 
tribute to  the  impressiveness  of  the  final  conflagration. 


*Bengt  de  Torne  points  out  in  his  "Sibelius  —  A  Close-Up,"  that  this  finale  is  in  re;ilit> 
a  "classical  sonata  movement,"  which,  "having  no  big  coda  like  those  to  be  found  in 
Beethoven's  work,  .  .  .  preserves  the  form  of  a  Mozart  allegro."  Yet  D.  Millar  Craig,  the 
English  commentator,  writes  of  the  "big  coda"  to  this  movement.  That  two  analysts  should 
choose  for  disagreement  over  nomenclature  this  particular  ringing  and  clarion  conclusion 
is  only  less  surprising  than  that  it  should  be  associated  in  any  Avay  Avith  Mozartean  poise. 
Mr.  Torne  allays  the  perplexity  which  his  academic  comparison  arouses  by  adding:  "Like 
all  true  innovators  —  and  unlike  those  whose  bloodless,  intellectual  productions  aim  at 
overthrowing  the  great  traditions  in  art  —  Sibelius  believes  that  the  new  and  transform- 
ing ideas  must  come  from  within,  not  from  the  exterior  form.  And  like  Dante  he  is  a 
revolutionary  by  temperament  although   a   conservative  by  opinion." 

[copyrighted] 
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In  Order  that  ^Bodily  Spirit 
Refreshened  by  oJMusic 
May  Remain  ^trong 

To 

H.  B.  Cabot,  Treasurer 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

In  recognition  of  the  inner  strength  that  the  Orchestra 
brings  to  the  many  thousands  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  Current  Season  and  herewith  enclose  the  sum  of 
$ for  the  support  of  the  Orchestra. 

Name , 

Address 


Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Payments  may  be  made  with  enrollments  or  at  any  time 
you  specify  during  the  season. 

Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  March  12 


Programme 

Miaskovsky Symphony  No.  21,  Op.  51 

(In  one  movement) 

Prokofieff Third  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  26 

I.    Andante  —  Allegro 
II.     Theme  —  Andantino 

Variation.        I.     L'istesso  tempo 
Variation      II.     Allegro 
Variation     III.     Allegro   moderato 
Variation     IV.    Andante  meditativo 
Variation       V.     Allegro  giusto 
Theme  L'istesso  tempo 

III.     Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:    Pizzicato  ostinato;   Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


SOLOIST 

ALEXANDER  BOROVSKY 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

(Mr.  Borovsky  uses  the  Steinway  Piano) 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  21,  Op.  51 
By  Nikolai  Iacovievitch  Miaskovsky 

Born  at  Novogeorgievsk,  Russia,  April  20,   1881 


Miaskovsky  has  at  this  time  written  twenty-three  symphonies.  The  Twenty-first, 
which  had  its  first  concert  performances  in  this  country  by  this  Orchestra,  October 
30,  1942,  was  first  performed  at  Moscow,  November  16,  1940,  by  the  Moscow  Phil- 
harmonic Society  under  the  direction  of  Alexander  Gauk.  It  was  broadcast  by  the 
Columbia   Broadcasting  System,   August   23,    1942. 

The  orchestration  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  three  trumpets, 
three  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings.  It  was  published  in 
Moscow  in  1941. 

The  Symphony  is  in  a  single  movement,  in  alternating  sections 
bound  by  thematic  recurrence  in  fresh  development,  and  inte- 
grated by  the  lyric  character  of  the  whole  and  by  certain  similarities 
of  melodic  line.  The  tempo  marks  will  show  the  general  scheme: 

Andante  sostenuto  —  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  impeto  —  Poco 
meno  mosso  (Quasi  Andante)  —  Allegro  I  —  Piii  vivo  e  poco  agitato  — 
Poco  meno  mosso  (Quasi  Andante)  —  Allegro  I  —  Poco  meno  mosso 
(Quasi  Andante)  —  Lento. 

It  will  be  seen  that  between  the  slow  opening  and  closing  sections 
are  three  Allegro  sections  and,  following  each,  a  Quasi  Andante  sec- 
tion, an  Agitato  intervening  after  the  second  Allegro.  The  symphony 
opens  with  an  expressive  clarinet  solo  in  F-sharp  minor,  unaccom- 
panied. From  this  there  emerges  a  fugato  in  the  strings;  the  thematic 
development  becomes  simultaneous,  reaches  a  climax  for  the  full 
orchestra,  and  falls  away  to  a  dark  chord  in  the  horns  and  basses.  The 
Allegro  section  is  then  introduced,  the  violins  first  propounding  the 
theme.  Again  the  full  orchestra  gives  it  body.  The  Quasi  Andante 
follows  with  a  subtle  and  expressive  theme,  again  first  made  known 
by  the  strings  and  intensified  by  a  fuller  orchestration.  This  subsides 
to  a  bucolic  call  from  the  oboes  and  English  horn  and  brings  back 
the  first  Allegro,  which,  in  turn,  introduces  an  agitated  section  in  6-8 
rhythm,  an  episode  not  without  some  suggestion  of  a  Scherzo.  This 
broadens  to  a  return  of  the  Quasi  Andante,  which  is  further  developed 
and  brings  back  the  Allegro  for  the  third  occurrence.  Once  more  the 
Quasi  Andante  returns,  now  reaching  its  fullest  expression.  The  Lento 
brings  the  short  Symphony  to  a  musing  close  in  reminiscence  of  its 
introduction. 

Miaskovsky  was  born  and  lived  until  his  seventh  year  in  the  fortress 
of  Novogeorgievsk,  near  Warsaw,  whence  his  family  removed  to  Oren- 
burg and  from  there  to  Kazan.  His  earliest  musical  training  seems  to 
have  been  anything  but  systematic.  He  attended  the  cadet  school  in 
Nizhny-Novgorod  and  later  in  St.  Petersburg.  Graduating  in  1899,  he 
prepared  for  a  military  career  in  the  Engineers'  School.  He  had  mean- 
while continued  with  individual  musical  instruction.  Gliere  put  him 
through  a  course  in  harmony  in  six  months. 
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Miaskovsky  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1904,  then  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  continued  his  studies  in  harmony  and  counterpoint  with 
Kryzhanovsky.  His  first  attempts  at  composition  were  settings  of  songs 
by  Russian  poets.  At  length  entering  the  St.  Peterburg  Conservatory, 
he  attended  the  classes  of  Liadov  in  counterpoint  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  in  orchestration.  He  received  a  scholarship  in  1904  on  the 
strength  of  his  first  symphony,  and  graduated  in  1911.  Serge  Prokofieff, 
Lazare  Saminsky,   and  Boris  Asafieff  were   his   classmates. 

He  fought  in  the  first  World  War,  and  after  the  October  Revolution 
settled  in  Moscow,  becoming  a  professor  at  the  Conservatory  there  in 
1921.  Moscow  has  since  been  his  home. 

To  the  symphonies  there  should  be  added  two  Symphonic  Poems, 
a  Serenade,  two  Sinfoniettas,  an  Orchestral  Concerto,  and  a  Violin 
Concerto.  He  has  composed  string  quartets,  solo  and  duo  sonatas, 
various  piano  pieces  and  a  number  of  songs. 

Miaskovsky  has  been  represented  so  far  at  these  concerts  only  by  his 
Eighth  Symphony  (performed  November  30,  1928),  and  by  his  Sin- 
fonietta  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  32,  No.  2  (performed  January  25, 
1935).  Among  the  orchestras  of  this  country  that  of  Chicago  shows 
the  fullest  representation  of  his  music.  The  following  of  his  sym- 
phonies have  been  performed  there:  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  and  15. 
His  "Symphonie  Fantasie"  was  composed  for  the  Chicago  Orchestra's 

fiftieth  anniversary. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA,  NO.  3, 

IN  C   MAJOR,    Op.   26 

By  Serge  Sergeivitch  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  24,  1891 


Completed  in  1921,  this  concerto  had  its  first  public  performance  at  a  concert 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  16  of  that  year,  the  composer 
playing  the  piano  part.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  on  January  29,  1926. 
There  was  another  performance  February  5,  1937.  The  composer  appeared  as 
soloist  on  both  occasions.* 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  castanets,  tambourine, 
cymbals  and  strings. 

The  composition  of  the  Concerto,  which  was  in  progress  while 
Prokofieff  was  in  Leningrad  in  1918,  was  interrupted  by  his  migra- 
tion to  America  in  that  year.  He  resumed  work  upon  his  score  and 
completed  it  at  St.  Brevin,  France,  in  October,  1921. 

The  composer  has  provided  the  following  analysis  of  his  Third 
Concerto: 


*  The  First  Concerto,  in  D-flat  major,  was  performed  at  these  concerts  March  25,  1938,  the 
Second  Concerto,  in  G  minor,  Op.  16,  January  31,  1930,  and  the  Fifth  Concerto,  in  G 
major,  Op.  55,  December  30,   1932.  In  each  case,   Prokofieff  played  the  piano  part. 
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I.  The  first  movement  opens  quietly  with  a  short  introduction, 
Andante,  4.-4..  The  theme  is  announced  by  an  unaccompanied  clarinet, 
and  is  continued  by  the  violins  for  a  few  bars.  Soon  the  tempo  changes 
to  Allegro,  the  strings  having  a  passage  in  semiquavers  which  leads  to 
the  statement  of  the  principal  subject  by  the  piano.  Discussion  of  this 
theme  is  carried  on  in  a  lively  manner,  both  the'  piano  and  the  or- 
chestra having  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  matter.  A  passage  in  chords 
for  the  piano  alone  leads  to  the  more  expressive  second  subject,  heard 
in  the  oboe  with  a  pizzicato  accompaniment.  This  is  taken  up  by  the 
piano  and  developed  at  some  length,  eventually  giving  way  to  a 
bravura  passage  in  triplets.  At  the  climax  of  this  section,  the  tempo 
reverts  to  Andante,  and  the  orchestra  gives  out  the  first  theme,  ff.  The 
piano  joins  in,  and  the  theme  is  subjected  to  impressively  broad  treat- 
ment. On  resuming  the  Allegro,  the  chief  theme  and  the  second  sub- 
ject are  developed  with  increased  brilliance,  and  the  movement  ends 
with  an  exciting  crescendo. 

II.  The  second  movement  consists  of  a  theme  with  five  variations. 
The  theme  is  announced  by  the  orchestra  alone,  Andantino. 

In  the  first  variation,  the  piano  treats  the  opening  of  the  theme  in 
quasi-sentimental  fashion,  and  resolves  into  a  chain  of  trills  as  the 
orchestra  repeats  the  closing  phrase.  The  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  for 
the  second  and  the  third  variations,  and  the  piano  has  brilliant  figures, 
while  snatches  of  the  theme  are  introduced  here  and  there  in  the  or- 
chestra. In  Variation  Four,  the  tempo  is  once  again  Andante,  and  the 
piano  and  orchestra  discourse  on  the  theme  in  a  quiet  and  meditative 
fashion.  Variation  Five  is  energetic  (Allegro  giusto).  It  leads  without 
pause  into  a  restatement  of  the  theme  by  the  orchestra,  with  delicate 
chordal  embroidery  in  the  piano. 

III.  The  Finale  begins  (Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  3-4)  with  a  stac- 
cato theme  for  bassoons  and  pizzicato  strings,  which  is  interrupted  by 
the  blustering  entry  of  the  piano.  The  orchestra  holds  its  own  with 
the  opening  theme,  however,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  argument, 
with  frequent  differences  of  opinion  as  regards  key.  Evenutally  the 
piano  takes  up  the  first  theme,  and  develops  it  to  a  climax. 

With  a  reduction  of  tone  and  slackening  of  tempo,  an  alternative 
theme  is  introduced  in  the  wood  wind.  The  piano  replies  with  a  theme 
that  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  caustic  humor  of  the  work.  This 
material  is  developed,  and  there  is  a  brilliant  coda. 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  thin£  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  There  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taken  care  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increased,  if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  maybe  entirely  in- 
-adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Chdy  through  giving  your  agent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
rworth  insuring  can  this  be  accom- 


f(c 


plished.Tofind  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  &et~ 
-ting  protection  costs 
you  nothing. 


.#i\iV  r* 
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Ask  the  agent  of  The  Employers'   Group  to  explain  the  Insurance  Analysis 

Plan   to  you   or  write  direct  to   The  Employers'  Group,  770  Milk 

Street,  Boston,  for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 
your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates  complete 

insurance   protection 
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ALEXANDER  BOROVSKY 

a  lexander  Kirillovitch  Borovsky  was  born  in  the  Latvian  province 
J\  of  Courland,  Russia,  March  19,  1889.  His  mother,  who  was  his 
first  teacher,  was  a  pupil  of  W.  J.  Safonov.  He  later  studied  with 
Mme.  Annette  Essipov,  the  wife  of  Leschetizky,  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Conservatory.  Graduating  with  honors  from  the  Conservatory, 
he  attended  the  University  at  St.  Petersburg,  passed  his  examinations 
for  law,  but  continued  his  musical  career.  In  1915,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  master  piano  classes  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  a  position  which  he  occupied  for  five  years. 
He  made  several  tours  of  Europe,  and  in  1923  first  came  to  this 
country  and  made  his  debut  in  New  York  on  October  17.  He  made 
another  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1931.  After  ten  years'  absence, 
he  returned  to  New  York  last  spring. 

Mr.  Borovsky  made  his  first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  December  12,  1924,  when  he  appeared  in  the  First  Concerto 
of  Tchaikovsky.  He  appeared  in  the  Bach  Festival  given  by  this 
orchestra  in  March,  1931,  playing  the  Concerto  in  D  minor,  appear- 
ing in  the  Fifth  Brandenburg  Concerto,  and  playing  several  preludes 
and  fugues  from  "The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord."  He  played  at  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  January  2-3,  1942  Tchaikovsky's 
First  Piano  Concerto. 


SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  36 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in   1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

f-pHE  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
-*-  a  serious  crisis,  and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his  art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  mere 
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word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  of  the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently- 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his  intention  to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukoy.  In  that  month,  too.  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the  remaining  three  movements. 
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that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
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pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai 
kovsky  simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief/' 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 

make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  oh  the  progress  of  his  scores — 
and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  where  personal  complications  could 
not  enter.  Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
rally shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
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Also    Sprach    Zarathustra     Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    (Jesus   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)     Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major   ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

filegie    (Violoncello  solo :   Jean   Bedetti)    Faure 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Fair  Harvard   Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Fruhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1    Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstehina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor     :  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor    ( "Pathetique" )    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in    B    minor    ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major    ( "Surprise" )    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem )    Sibelius 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)     Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    ( Vienna   Blood )    Strauss 


On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  symphony  —  "our  symphony," 
he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 

Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  "I 
may  be  making  a  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.  How  glad  I  am  that 
it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  I  thought 
of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  Moscow  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February 
22,  1878.  The  composer,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow  —  the  critics 
passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
who  conducted  it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the 
work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  now 
impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  —  one  of  many  —  to  his 
friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera 
is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to 
feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  happiest  of  all  to  possess  in 
your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life, 

and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  April  2 

Programme 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in  D  minor. 

Op.  6,  No.   10 
Overture    (Grave—  Allegro)  —  Air  —  Allegro  moderato  —  Allegro 

Barber Essay  for  Orchestra,  No.  1 

Copland "A  Lincoln  Portrait" 

Speaker:  Will  Geer 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven   Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  6/ 

I.     Allegro  con  brio 
TT.     Andante  con   moto 

III.  (  Allegro:   Trio 

IV.  /Allegro 

BALDWIN  PIANO 


[Si 


CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  10,  in  D  minor 
By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

The  edition  of  Max  Seiffert  is  used. 

In  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Capellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 


"Handel"   by  Romain   Rolland,   translated  by   A.    Eaglefield   Hull. 
[4] 


Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 
the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 
composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
ihe  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
cello,  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 

[copyrighted] 
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ESSAY  for  Orchestra 

By  Samuel  Barber 

Born  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  March  9,  1910 


Samuel  Barber  wrote  his  "Essay  for  Orchestra"  in  1937.  The  piece  had  its  first 
performance  at  a  concert  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  Orchestra  in 
New  York,  November  5,  1938.  Arturo  Toscanini  conducted,  and  at  the  same  con- 
cert introduced  Mr.  Barber's  "Adagio  For  Strings."  What  was  announced  as  the 
"first  performance  in  England"  of  the  "Essay  for  Orchestra"  was  given  at  the 
London  Promenade  Concerts,  Sir  Henry  Wood,  Conductor,  August  24,  1939. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  and  tuba,  timpani,  piano,  and 
strings. 

When  the  "Essay  for  Orchestra"  was  performed  at  the  Promenade 
Concerts  in  London,  the  following  descriptive  paragraph  was 
provided  by  D.  Millar  Craig: 

"Disclaiming,  by  its  title,  any  intention  of  traditional  formality,  his 
'Essay'  is  built  up  in  the  most  straightforward  way  on  a  series  of 
simple  themes;  except  for  its  unmistakably  modern  harmony,  there  is 
nothing  in  its  course  which  even  conventionally  minded  listeners  can 
find  difficult  to  assimilate  in  a  first  hearing.  It  begins,  Andante  soste- 
nuto,  with  a  clearly  marked  theme  on  divided  violas  and  'cellos  from 
which  the  violins  evolve  a  continuation,  and  there  is  an  expressive 
theme  a  little  later  for  wood  winds.  These  are  elaborated  and  then  a 
brief  but  emphatic  sostcnuto  leads  to  the  Allegro  molto  which  follows 
very  naturally.  Its  first  theme,  daintily  staccato,  is  treated  imitatively 
first  by  strings  and  then  by  wood  winds,  joined  soon  by  the  pianoforte, 
which  has  a  share  in  the  score;  a  chromatic  counter-subject  in  steady 
crotchets  is  blended  with  it,  and  reminders  of  the  themes  of  the 
Andante  contribute  to  the  accompanying  figures;  for  the  most  part 
the  tone  is  subdued  and  delicate.  That  delicacy  is  continued  in  a 
scherzando  section  where  a  clarinet  has  a  new,  and  smoother,  theme  in 
which  flute,  pianoforte,  and  strings  afterwards  join,  with  the  earlier 
themes  still  having  shares  in  the  counterpoint.  A  sturdy  climax  is 
evolved  from  those  simple  elements,  dying  away  on  a  reiterated  E 
from  timpani  and  string  bases,  and  from  a  return  of  the  opening 
simplicity,  the  work  passes  into  a  sonorous  form  of  the  first  bars  of  the 
Andante  sostenuto  which  forms  the  close." 

Samuel  Barber  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  music:  his  mother  is 
the  sister  of  Louise  Homer,  the  inestimable  contralto.  He  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  music  as  a  child,  was  given  piano  lessons  at  the  age 
of  six,  and  at  seven  he  made  his  first  attempt  at  composition.  He 
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entered  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  when  he  was  thirteen 
where,  among  other  subjects,  he  studied  composition  with  Rosario 
Scalero,  and  singing  with  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  He  was  awarded  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1935,  and  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  music  for  that  and 
the  following  year.  There  have  been  frequent  performances  of  his 
music  by  the  orchestras  of  the  United  States,  and  performances  as 
well  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  Orchestra  of  London,  and  the  Augusteo  at  Rome. 

His  orchestral  works  include,  besides  the  Overture,  "The  School  for 
Scandal"  (1932) ,  which  was  performed  at  these  concerts  November  15 
last,  "Music  for  a  Scene  from  Shelley"  (1933) ,  his  "Symphony  in  One 
Movement"  (1936),  an  "Adagio  for  Strings"  (1936),  "Essay  for  Or- 
chestra" (1937) ,  and  a  Concerto  for  Violin,  (1940) .  His  chamber  music 
includes  a  Serenade  for  String  Quartet  (1929),  "Dover  Beach,"  for 
Voice  and  String  Quartet  (1931) ,  a  String  Quartet  in  B  minor  (1936) , 
a  'Cello  Sonata  (1932) ,  and  three  songs  from  James  Joyce's  "Chamber 
Music"  (1936)  .  He  has  also  written  "The  Virgin  Martyrs,"  for  women's 
voices  a  capella  (1935) . 

[copyrighted] 


"A  LINCOLN  PORTRAIT" 
By  Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  November  14,  1900 


Aaron  Copland  composed  "A  Lincoln  Portrait"  in  1942  at  the  suggestion  of 
Andre  Kostelanetz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated  and  who  conducted  its  first 
performance  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Cincinnati,  May  14,  1942. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  wood  winds  in  twos,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  percussion,  harp  and  strings. 


"tn  the  weeks  that  followed  our  entrance  into  the  war,"  Mr.  Andre 
J    Kostelanetz  has  written,  "I  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the 

manner  in  which  music  could  be  employed  to  mirror  the  magnificent 

spirit  of  our  country. 

"The  greatness  of  a  nation  is  expressed  through  its  people  and  those 

people  who  have  achieved  greatness   are   the   logical  subjects   for  a 

series  of  musical  portraits. 

"I  discussed  the  idea  with  three  of  our  leading  composers  and  the 
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result  was  'A  Lincoln  Portrait'  by  Aaron  Copland,  the  'Portrait  for 
Orchestra'  of  Mark  Twain,  by  Jerome  Kern,  and  the  portrait  of  Mayor 
Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  the  fiery  battler  for  honest  civic  government, 
by  Virgil  Thomson. 

"The  qualities  of  courage,  dignity,  strength,  simplicity  and  humor 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  American  people  are  well  represented 
in  these  three  outstanding  Americans." 

Mr.  Copland  explains  that  he  had  first  thought  of  choosing  for  his 
musical  portrait  Walt  Whitman,  "the  patron  poet  of  all  American 
composers,"  but  that  he  was  persuaded  by  Mr.  Kostelanetz  to  de- 
cide upon  a  statesman  instead  of  a  literary  figure.  "From  that  moment 
on,  the  choice  of  Lincoln  as  my  subject  seemed  inevitable." 

"In  discussing  my  choice  with  Virgil  Thomson,  he  amiably  pointed 
out  that  no  composer  could  possibly  hope  to  match  in  musical  terms 
the  stature  of  so  eminent  a  figure  as  that  of  Lincoln.  Of  course,  he 
was  quite  right.  But  secretly  I  was  hoping  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by 
doing  a  portrait  in  which  the  sitter  himself  might  speak.  With  the 
voice  of  Lincoln  to  help  me  I  was  ready  to  risk  the  impossible. 

"The  letters  and  speeches  of  Lincoln  supplied  the  text.  It  was  com- 
paratively a  simple  matter  to  choose  a  few  excerpts  that  seemed  par- 
ticularly apposite  to  our  own  situation  today.  I  avoided  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  only  well-known  passages,  permitting  myself  the  luxury  of 
quoting  only  once  from  a  world-famous  speech.  The  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  selections  are  my  own. 

"The  first  sketches  were  made  in  February  and  the  portrait  finished 
on  April  16th.  The  orchestration  was  completed  a  few  weeks  later. 
I  worked  with  musical  materials  of  my  own,  with  the  exception  of 
two  songs  of  the  period:  the  famous  'Camptown  Races'  and  a  bal- 
lad that  was  first  published  in  1840  under  the  title  'The  Pesky  Sar- 
pent'  but  is  better  known  today  as  'Springfield  Mountain.'  In  neither 
case  is  the  treatment  a  literal  one.  The  tunes  are  used  freely,  in  the 
manner  of  my  use  of  cowboy  songs  in  'Billy  the  Kid.' 

"The  composition  is  roughly  divided  into  three  main  sections.  In 
the  opening  section  I  wanted  to  suggest  something  of  the  mysterious 
sense  of  fatality  that  surrounds  Lincoln's  personality.  Also,  near  the 
end  of  that  section,  something  of  his  gentleness  and  simplicity  of 
spirit.  The  quick  middle  section  briefly  sketches  in  the  background  of 
the  times  he  lived  in.  This  merges  into  the  concluding  section  where 
my  sole  purpose  was  to  draw  a  simple  but  impressive  frame  about  the 
words  of  Lincoln  himself." 

The  text  of  "A  Lincoln  Portrait"  is  as  follows: 
"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history." 
That  is  what  he  said, 
That  is  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 
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"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress  and 
this  administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No 
personal  significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another 
of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down, 
in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation.  We  —  even  we  here 
—  hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility." 

He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  raised  in  Indiana,  and  lived  in  Illinois. 
And  this  is  what  he  said: 
This  is  what  Abe  Lincoln  said: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present. 
The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with 
the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act 
anew.  We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save  our 
country." 

When  standing  erect  he  was  six  feet  four  inches  tall. 
And  this  is  what  he  said: 
He  said: 

"It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  two  principles  —  right  and  wrong 
throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  It  is  the  same  spirit  that  says,  'You 
toil  and  work  and  earn  bread  and  I'll  eat  it.'  No  matter  in  what 
shape  it  comes,  whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who  seeks  to 
bestride  the  people  of  his  own  nation  and  live  by  the  fruit  of 
their  labor,  or  from  one  race  of  men  as  an  apology  for  enslaving 
another  race,  it  is  the  same  tyrannical  principle." 

Lincoln  was  a  quiet  man. 

Abe  Lincoln  was  a  quiet  and  a  melancholy  man. 

But  when  he  spoke  of  democracy, 

This  is  what  he  said: 

He  said: 

"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master.  This  expresses 
my  idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent 
of  the  difference,  is  no  democracy." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President  of  these  United  States,  is  ever- 
lasting in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen, 
For  on  the  battleground  at  Gettysburg,  this  is  what  he  said: 
This  is  what  Abe  Lincoln  said: 

".  .  .  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion:  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom; 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

[copyrighted] 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  thin£  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  There  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  care  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increasedjf  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  may  he  entirely  in~ 
-adequate.  Today  what  yon  need  is  protection 
Only  through  i>'ivinp  your  ap'ent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
[worth  insuring  can  this  be  acconr- 
1  Vplished.To  find  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  get- 
~tim/  protection  costs 
you  nothing. 
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Ask   the   agent  of  The  Employers'   Group  to* explain  the    nsurance  Analysis 

Plan   to  you   or  write  direct  to   The  Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 

Street,  Boston,  for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 
your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates  complete 

insurance   protection 
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The  Friends  of  the  ^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Non-Resident  Members  for  Season,  1942-1943 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  par- 
ticular to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on 
the  following  pages: 


Mrs.  William  Ackerman  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Adams  —  Providence 

Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich  —  Providence 

Mr.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Aldrich  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen  —  Providence 

Miss  Gertrude  D.  Allen  —  Florida 

Miss  Cora  G.  Amsden  —  Hartford 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Answer  —  Watertown,  Conn. 

Anonymous  —  Providence 

Mr.  H.  L.  Ansbacher  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Anthony  — 

Providence 
Miss  Jane  L.  Anthony  —  Providence 
Miss  Mary  B.  Anthony  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Arvedson  — 

Michigan 
Mr.  Percy  Lee  Atherton—  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Donald  S.  Babcock  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland  —  New  York 
Mr.  J.  Deming  Bacon  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Horace  Forbes  Baker  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  John  H.  Baker  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  W.  Baker  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Ball  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Ballou  — 

Providence 
Miss  Esther  Barlow  —  Providence     . 
Mr.  J.  S.  Barr  —  New  York 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Barwood  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Barzun  —  New  York 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  New  York 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  Jenks  Beede  —  Providence 
Mr.  Dana  R.  Bellows  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  W.  Benedict  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W.  Benjamin  — 

Providence 
Miss  Mildred  Bent  —  New  York 
Miss  Florence  Bentley  —  San  Francisco 
Miss  Emilie  Berger  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berber  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Bernheim  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sam  M.  Betty  —  Alabama 
Miss  Barbara  C.  Bilsborough  —  Maryland 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York 
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Miss  Martha  Biscoe  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  B.  Black  —  Providence 
Misses  Ada  and  Janet  Blinkhorn  — 

Providence 
Miss  Muriel  F.  Bliss  —  Providence 
Miss  Susan  Dwight  Bliss  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emil  L.  Blun  —  New  York 
Mr.  R.  W.  Bouslough  —  Illinois 
Miss  Caroline  A.  Bowen  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bowers,  2nd  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Zorah  W.  Bowman  —  Ohio 
Dr.  Walter  Willard  Boyd  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Brace  —  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Bradley  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Charles  Bradley  —  Providence 
Mr.  David  Bradley  —  Illinois 
Mrs.  Alfred  Brandeis  —  Kentucky 
Mrs.  David  A.  Brayton  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brier  — 

Providence 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Briggs  —  Providence 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Brill  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bronson  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Frederick  Brooks  —  New  York 
Mr.  Melvin  S.  Brooks  — Texas 
Miss  Clara  J.  Brown  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sevellon  Brown  — 

Providence 
Miss  Virginia  F.  Browne  —  Hartford 
Mr.  John  D.  Bruns  —  Seattle,  Washington 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brussel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Bubier,  Sr.  — 

Providence 
Miss  Madeleine  Bubier  —  Providence 
Mrs.  C.  Warren  Bubier  —  Providence 
Mr.  C.  Warren  Bubier  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Budd  —  West  Hartford 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Buggie  —  Michigan 
Dr.  Temple  Burling  —  Providence 
Mr.  G.  Huntington  Byles  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot  —  Providence 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady  —  Providence 
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Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  David  Ely  Cain  — 

Providence 
Mr.  George  Calingaert  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Ernest  Calvin  —  Ohio 
Mrs.  George  A.  Campbell  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  H.  Capron  —  Providence 
Miss  Florance  Carr  —  New  York 
Miss  Bernadetta  R.  Carter  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Fred  S.  Carver  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee  — 

Providence 
Mme.  Avis  B.  Charbonnel  —  Providence 
Chaminade  Club  —  Providence 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Chase  —  Mexico 
Lieut.  F.  Sargent  Cheever  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Howell  Cheney  —  Hartford 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence 
Mr.  Roger  T.  Clapp  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Earl  Clarke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Prescott  O.  Clarke  —  Providence 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Coddington  — 

West  Hartford 
Mrs.  Tristram  R.  Coffin  —  Providence 
In  Memory  of  Winthrop  Coffin  —  Florida 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Cohn  —  New  York 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Providence 
Miss  Alice  M.  Comstock  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriette  A.  Colton  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harold  S.  Cone  —  New  York 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Providence 
Mr.  William  G.  Congdon  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Ansel  G.  Cook  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  John  S.  Cooke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge  —  New  York 
Mr.  David  T.  Copenhafer,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Calvin  H.  Cornwell  —  New  York 
Misses  Marie  and  Kathryn  Cox  — 

Manchester,  Conn. 
Mr.  Edgar  E.  Craddock  —  Providence 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons  Cross  - 

Providence 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull  —  Providence 
Miss  Mabella  L.  Cullen  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Cummings 

—  Providence 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cushman  —  New  York 


Miss  Emily  Diman  —  Providence 
Miss  Abigail  Camp  Dimon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Raymon  C.  Dodd,  Jr.  —  New  Jersev 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dreifus,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Miss  Elsie  J.  Dresser  —  West  Hartford 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser  —  Providence 
Miss  Grace  F.  Drewett  —  Providence 
Miss  Marianne  Durham  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  W.  H.  Durham  —  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Dutch  — 

New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Edward  R.  Eberle  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriet  C.  Edmonds  —  Providence 
Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Edwards  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Joseph  R.  Egan  —  Michigan 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Ernst  —  New  York 
Miss  Hildegarde  Eustace  —  Texas 
Miss  Caroline  S.  Eveleth  — 

Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett  —  Providence 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Fallon  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  K.  R.  Faulkner  —  New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  Damon  Fawcett  —  California 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Feathers  —  New  York 
Mr.  J.  Robert  Feeney  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  New  York 
Lieut,  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Finch,  Jr.  — 

New  Jersey 
Miss  Louise  M.  Fish  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hume  E.  Flagler  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Francis  P.  Fleming  —  Florida 
Misses  Grace,  Joan  and  Mary  Fletcher  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  James  G.  Flynn  —  Texas 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Foley  —  Florida 
Miss  Helen  Foster  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  New  York 
Miss  Edna  B.  Fry  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller  —  Providence 
Dr.  H.  W.  Furniss-West  Hartford 


Miss  Mary  Daboll  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth  —  Providence 
Miss  Helen  Wendler  Deane  —  Providence 
Mr.  Jack  Dempsey  —  Missouri 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster  —  Providence 
Miss  Fredrica  Denison  —  Providence 
Hon.  Luigi  De  Pasquale  —  Providence 
Miss  Margaret  deSchweinitz  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Paul  C.  De  Wolf  -  Providence 


Mrs.  George  B.  Gaastra  —  New  Mexico 
Mr.  Stanley  S.  Gairlock  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Howard  S.  Gans  —  New  York 
Miss  Laure  Gauthier  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  N.  Gebhard  — 

Providence 
Miss  Katharine  R.  Geddes  —  Ohio 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Gillett  —  Hartford 
Dr.  Sol  W.  Ginsburg—  New  York 
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Mr.  Clement  C.  Hyde  —  Hartford 


Mr.  David  M.  Glassford  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Otto  Goepel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Goldman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith  —  New  York 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  Sloane  Gordon  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss  — 

Providence 
Miss  Marjorie  P.  Grant  —  Providence 
Mr.  Joseph  Greenbaum  —  New  York 
Mr.  Edward  G.  Greenberg  —  Tennessee 
Miss  Charlotte  M.  Greene  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Joseph  Warren  Greene,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Miss  Bertha  C.  Greenough  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough  — 

Providence 
Mr.  C.  A.  Grimes  —  Hamden,  Conn. 
Miss  Rosa  Anne  Grosvenor  —  Providence 

Mrs.  George  Hail  —  Providence 
Mr.  R.  M.  Hainer  —  Providence 
Miss  Octavia  P.  Hamlin  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy  —  Reading,  Conn. 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Harkness  —  Providence 
Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart  —  Providence 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Hartwell  —  Providence 
Miss  Gladys  B.  Hayden  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  New  York 
Mrs.  David  S.  Hays  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hazard  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Heathcote  - 

Providence 
Mrs.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller  -  New  York 
Mrs.  Marco  F.  Hellman  —  New  York 
The  Henchel  Club  —  Providence 
Miss  Frances  Henderson  —  New  York 
Mrs.  R.  V.  High  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Hill  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles  — 

Hamden,  Conn. 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley  — 

Providence 
Miss  Joanne  Hirsch  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Bernard  Hoffman  —  California 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Hoose  —  West  Virginia 
Miss  Myra  H.  Hopson  —  Kent,  Conn. 
Miss  Priscilla  P.  Horr  —  Providence 
Mr.  Harry  Horner  —  New  York 
Mr.  Elmer  E.  Hubbard  —  Providence 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Humphrey  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Karl  Humphrey  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Doris  Adams  Hunn  —  Iowa 
Miss  Jessie  H.  Hunt  —  Providence 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt  —  Washington,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Harrison  B.  Huntoon  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Maxwell  C.  Huntoon  —  Providence 


Mr.  Hans  A.  Illing  —  Utah 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Innis  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Irving  P.  Irons  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  George  W.  Jacoby  —  New  York 
Mr.  Halsted  James  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Jastram  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson  —  Providence 
Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Flewellyn  R.  Johnston  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harris  Jonas  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  B.  Jones  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Morris  Joseloff  —  West  Hartford 
Miss  Hope  L.  Joslin  —  Providence 
Mr.  William  M.  Judd  —  New  York 

Mr.  Leo  B.  Kagan  —  New  York 
Mr.  Maxim  Karolik  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Kaufmann  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  A.  Kelley  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Kelly  —  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Ralph  E.  Kenyon  —  Providence 
Miss  Jane  Kerley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Willard  A.  Kiggins  —  New  Jersey- 
Mr.  John  W.  Kirby,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York 
Mr.  Elmer  Klavens  —  Maryland 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Kremser-Stoddard  - 

California 
Mr.  J.  Richard  Kreiner  —  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Lanpher  —  Providence 
Miss  Lucy  Larchar  —  Providence 
Mr.  Robert  Lawrence  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  Leinbach  —  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Robert  Lelong  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewinsohn  — 

New  York 
Miss  Eleanor  C.  Lewis  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Aline  Liebenthal  —  New  York 
Mr.  R.  Pat  Lightfoot  —  Texas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little  —  Providence 
Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Lloyd  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  David  J.  Loeb  —  Philadelphia 
Mr.  Julius  Loeb  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Longcope  —  Baltimore 
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Mr.  Ronald  S.  Longley  —  Providence 
Miss  Helen  L.  Loring  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Y.  Loveridge  — 
Providence 


Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Providence 
Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  MacLafferty  —  California 
Mrs.  George  B.  H.  Macomber  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durward  L.  Maddocks  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Mahood  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  W.  E.  Malley  —  New  Haven 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Marks,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Leo  Marks  —  Providence 
Mr.  Harry  Marshall  —  Providence 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall  —  Providence 
Miss  Ruth  H.  Marshall  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  New  York 
Mr.  Matt  Ma  tan  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Julius  Mathews  —  North  Carolina 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson  —  Providence 
Mr.  John  G.  Mayers  —  Providence 
Lieut.  Cmdr.  David  H.  McAlpin  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald  —  Providence 
Miss  Alice  H.  McEvoy  —  Providence 
Miss  Sarah  G.  McKenzie  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  J.  Mead  —  West  Hartford 
Mr.  Richard  I.  Medley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Bruce  Merriman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  I.  B.  Merriman  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Metropolitan  Theatre  —  Providence 
Mr.  Edward  Montchyk  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Heath  Moore  —  Missouri 
Mr.  Francis  Morse  —  Ohio 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Morse  —  New  York 
Mr.  William  H.  Mortensen  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Paul  Moulle  —  Providence 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Providence 
Mrs.  John  S.  Murdock  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy  —  West  Hartford 

Dr.  Harold  Neuhof  —  New  York 
Lieut.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.  —  Michigan 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Nicholson  —  Providence 
Miss  Barbara  Nickerson  —  West  Hartford 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  John  W.  Nickerson  — 

West  Hartford 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale  —  Providence 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr. — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Bradford  Norman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  VV.  North  —  Providence 

Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Theodore  Obermeyer 
George  H.  Opadyke  — 


-  New  York 
West  Hartford 


Miss  Emily  S.  Paddock  —  Providence 
Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher  —  New  York 


Mr.  Arthur  N.  Peaslee  —  Providence 
Miss  Eleanor  Peckham  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Ethel  A.  S.  Peckham  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  P.  Peirce  —  Providence 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Perkins  —  New  York 
Miss  Helen  W.  Perry  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  F.  Phillips  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Pickles  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Plant  — 

Providence 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Miss  Mary  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Miss  Alice  B.  Plumb  —  New  York 
Mr.  C.  B.  Podmaniezky  —  New  York 
Miss  Isabel  Pope  —  Mexico 
Mrs.  Arnold  Porter,  Jr.  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Hobart  Porter  —  New  York 
Miss  Marjorie  Posselt  —  Florida 
Mr.  Albert  K.  Potter  —  Providence 
Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare  Powel  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  Herbert  F.  Preston  —  Providence 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Prince  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Procter  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hedwig  Raah  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Rand  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  R.  Rand  — 

Providence 
Miss  Marion  Ransier  —  Iowa 
The  Misses  Ray  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Ream  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Alice  Regensheimer  —  Providence 
Mr.  Ed  Rementer  —  Virginia 
Mr.  Myron  B.  Reynolds  —  Providence 
Mr.  Reginald  R.  Reynolds  —  Providence 
Rhode  Island  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 

—  Providence 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Rice  —  Providence 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Rice  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Howard  A.  Richmond  —  Providence 
Mr.  Lawrence  Richmond  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Maximilian  Richter  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Rickard  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson.  Jr. — 

Providence 
Miss  Josephine  Robinson  —  Indianapolis 
Miss  Ruth  Robinson  —  Providence 
Mr.  Aaron  H.  Roitman  —Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Norma  A.  Rossi  —  San  Francisco 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Roudebush  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sayward  F.  Rowell  —  New  Jersey 
Mr. "Thomas  W.  Russell  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Warren  L.  Russell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Byford  Ryan  —  New  York 


Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant  - 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson 


New  York 

-  New  York 
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Mr.  F.  B.  Sappington  —  Maryland 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scheuer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Gustave  Schirmer  —  New  York 
Miss  L.  J.  Schoonmaker  —  New  York 
Mr.  C.  E.  Schroeder  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Scoville  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  P.  J.  Searles  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Clifford  Seasongood  —  New  York 
Mr.  Karl  Seldon,  Jr.  —  South  Carolina 
Mr.  Phillip  Shapiro  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Ezra  A.  Sharp  —  Providence 
Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Shaw  —  Providence 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Sheffield  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Theodore  Sheldon  —  Chicago,  111. 
Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Sheldon  —  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mr.  C.  Russell  Sherman  —  Plainville,  Conn. 
Mrs.  H.  Bronson  Shonk  —  Virginia 
Mr.  Samuel  I.  Silverman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ben  Sinel  —  Providence 
Mr.  F.  Louis  Slade  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  P.  Slade  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Small  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Fred  L.  Smith  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  H.  L.  Smith  —  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Oliver  Smith  —  New  York 
Miss  Hope  Smith  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  Smith  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  —  Providence 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Solomon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Spafford  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Speidel  — 

Providence 
In  memory  of  Miss  Alzada  J.  Sprague  — 

Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Squibb  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Harold  E.  Staples  —  Providence 
Miss  Florence  Stark  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  C.  Richard  Steedman  —  Providence 
Mr.  Porter  Steele  —  New  Jersey" 
Miss  Beatrice  Stern  —  California 
Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Stern  —  Louisiana 
Miss  Rose  C.  Stern  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  Stiefel  —  New  York 
Miss  Anne  W.  Stockbridge  —  Providence 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Stroheim  —  New  York 
Miss  Cora  B.  Stone  —  Providence 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Strong  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Kelly  Stower  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner  —  Providence 

Lieut.  Frank  M.  Tack  —  New  York 
Miss  Emma  A.  Taft  —  Providence 
Mr.  J.  D.  Tamarkin  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Adrian  M.  Taylor,  Jr.  —  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor  —  New  York 


(continued) 

Miss  Ruth  F.  Thomson  —  Providence 
Mrs.  John  H.  Thompson  —  Farmington, 

Conn. 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Tillinghast  —  Providence 
Mr.  Stirling  Tomkins  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Towle  —  Pennsylvania 
Rev.  John  H.  Treder  —  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Ruth  Tripp  —  Providence 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York 
Dr.  Rosemond  Tuve  —  New  London,  Conn. 

Miss  Elsa  S.  Uhlig  —  New  York 

Mr.  Roger  Van  Eps  —  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Richmond  Viall  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Vogel  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  Vreeland  —  Oregon 

Mr.  James  H.  Wainwright  —  New  York 
Rev.  E.  J.  Walenta  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wallace  —  Providence 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Walter  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Warden  —  Tennessee 
Mr.  Eugene  Warren  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse  —  Providence 
Mr.  Phillips  R.  Weatherbee  —  Providence 
Mrs.  George  H.  Webb  —  Providence 
Dr.  Joseph  B.  Webber  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden  —  Providence 
Mr.  Hans  C.  Weimar  —  Providence 
Mr.  Mark  Weisberg  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch  -  Hartford 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Weller  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells  — 

Providence 
Dr.  John  A.  Wentworth  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  F.  A.  West  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  West,  Jr.  —  Providence 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Wheeler  —  Providence 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Gustave  J.  S.  White  —  Providence 
Miss  Harriett  H.  White  —  New  York 
Miss  Rosa  White  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitmarsh  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  VanWyck  Wickes  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Wilks  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Howard  F.  Williams  —  Providence 
Dr.  H.  W.  Williams  —  Providence 
Dr.  Patty  Gurd  Willson  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Wing  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  C.  McR.  Winslow  —  Providence 
Miss  Ellen  Winsor  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Witherby  —  Providence 
Mr.  Bernard  M.  Wochna  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Wolf  —  Providence 
Mr.  Cornelius  A.  Wood,  Jr.  —  Virginia 
Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood  —  Providence 

Mr.  Ellis  L.  Yatman  —  Providence 

Miss  Dorothy  Zimmerman  —  California 
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The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  greatest 
possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are 
invited  to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current  season  will  be 
gratefully  accepted  up  to  August  31,  1943,  and  may  be  made  by  check  payable 
to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston.   There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  .*,  IN  G  MINOR,  Op.  67 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  and  hrst 
performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  Beethoven 
conducting.  The  parts  were  published  in  April,  1809,  and  the  score  in  March,  1826. 
The  dedication  is  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Rasumovsky. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani 
and  strings  (the  piccolo,  trombones  and  double-bassoon,  here  making  their  first 
appearance  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  are  used  only  in  the  Finale). 

an  affinity  of  rhythmic  units  can  be  pointed  out  between  each  of  the 
xjL  four  movements  of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  But  the  similarity  (and  it 
is  nothing  more)  should  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  superficial 
observation.  Beethoven  may  not  have  been  even  aware  of  it  —  he  was 
too  deep  an  artist  to  pursue  a  unifying  theory.  A  still  greater  mistake 
is  to  look  upon  the  initial  four-note  figure  with  its  segregating  hold 
as  more  than  a  segment  of  the  theme  proper.  Weingartner  and  others 
after  him  have  exposed  this  fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
enlightened  interpretation  of  this  movement  probably  began  with 
the  realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first  movement  mor- 
conspicuous  for  graceful  symmetry  and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated 
tile  cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the  more 
smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  complete  picture.  Just  so 
does  Beethoven's  briefer  "motto"  devolve  upon  itself  to  produce  long 
and  regular  melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare  statement,  the 
"motto"  belongs  conceptually  to  an  eight-measure  period,  broken 
for  the  moment  as  the  second  fermata  is.  held  through  an  additional 
bar.  The  movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in  its 
tonalities.  Its  very  regularity,  its  incredible  compactness,  adds  to  its 
power  which  disrupted  all  contemporary  notions  of  what  a  symphony 
was  supposed  to  be. 
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The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A-flat  major)  is  the  most  irregular  of 
the  four  movements.  It  is  not  so  much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free 
thoughts  upon  segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  re- 
currences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the  background.  The  first 
setting  forth  of  the  melody  cries  heresy  by  requiring  48  bars.  The 
first  strain  begins  regularly  enough,  but,  instead  of  closing  on  the 
tonic  A-flat,  hangs  suspended.  The  wood  winds  echo  this  last  phrase 
and  carry  it  to  a  cadence  which  is  pointedly  formal  as  the  strings 
echo  it  at  the  nineteenth  bar.  Formal  but  not  legitimate.  A  close  at 
the  eighth  bar  would  have  been  regular,  and  this  is  not  a  movement 
of  regular  phrase  lengths.  Regularity  is  not  established  until  the  end 
of  the  movement  when  this  phrase  closes  upon  its  eighth  bar  at  last! 
The  whole  andante  is  one  of  the  delayed  cadences.  The  second  strain 
of  the  melody  pauses  upon  the  dominant  and  proceeds  with  an  out- 
burst into  C  major,  repeats  in  this  key  to  pause  at  the  same  place 
and  dream  away  at  leisure  into  E-flat.  The  two  sections  of  melody 
recur  regularly  with  varying  ornamental  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
but  again  the  questioning  pauses  bring  in  enchanting  whispered 
vagaries,  such  as  a  fugato  for  flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets,  or  a  pianis- 
simo dalliance  by  the  violins  upon  a  strand  of  accompaniment.  The 
movement  finds  a  sudden  fortissimo  close. 

The  third  movement  {allegro,  with  outward  appearance  of  a 
scherzo)  begins  pianissimo  with  a  phrase  the  rhythm  of  which  crystal- 
lizes into  the  principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement  restores 
the  C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic  drive.  But  here  the 
power  of  impulsion  is  light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Trio  in  C  major  (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which  is  literally 
repeated)  the  basses  thunder  a  theme  which  is  briefly  developed, 
fugally  and  otherwise.  The  composer  begins  what  sounds  until  its 
tenth  bar  like  a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as  the 
hearer  soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed  its  character,  lost  its 
steely  vigor  and  taken  on  a  light,  skimming,  mysterious  quality.  It 
evens  off  into  a  pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum  beats 
prepares  a  new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing  (although  one  does  not 
realize  this  until  the  disclosure  comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge 
of  mystery  leads,  with  a  sudden  tension,  into  the  tremendous  out- 
burst of  the  Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C  major  with  all  of  the  power 
an  orchestra  of  1807  could  muster  —  which  means  that  trombones, 
piccolo  and  contra-bassoon  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony. 
The  Finale  follows  the  formal  line  of  custom,  with  a  second  section 
in  the  dominant,  the  prescribed  development  section,  and  a  fairly 
close  recapitulation.  But  as  completely  as  the  first  movement  (which 
likewise  outwardly  conforms),  it  gives  a  new  function  to  a  symphony 
—  a  new  and  different  character  to  music  itself.  Traditional  precon- 
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SIXTY-THIRD      SEASON,       1943-1944 
FIVE  CONCERTS  BY  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 

On  the  evenings  of 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER   19 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  7 
FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY   11 

FRIDAY,  MARCH   10 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  31 

AUSPICES 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn  and  a  Brooklyn  Committee 
Renewals  of  subscription  for  the  1943—44  series  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
may  now  be  made.  New  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  in  order  of  receipt  of  appli- 
cation. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention.  A  seating  plan  and  order  blank  will  be  sent 
on  application. 

Telephone:    STerling  3-6700 
Address:  Academy  of  Music,  30  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    (Jesus   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)     Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony   Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major    K.  P.  E.   Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major   (Jascha  Heifetz.   Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Danse Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

filegie    ( Violoncello  solo  :   Jean   Bedetti )     Faure 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Fair  Harvard   Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Fruhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.   1    Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse , Ravel 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring    Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and   March    Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew   (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Monssorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El   Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  . . . .' , Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen   Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden   with   Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Sympbony  No.  2  in  D  major     Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian") Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor    Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor     Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor    ("Pathetique")    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in    B    minor    ( "Unfinished" )     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A    major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G   major    ("Surprise")    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem )    Sibelius 

Waltz    (from    String   Serenade)     Tchaikovsky 

Wiener   Blut  —  Waltzes    ( Vienna   Blood )    Strauss 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Brooklyn  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1942-1943 


Barber Essay  for  Orchestra,  No.  1         V     April  2 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67         V     April  2 

Brahms Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  90         II     January  8 

Copland "A  Lincoln  Portrait"         V     April  2 

Speaker:  Will  Geer 

Corelli Sarabande,  Gigue  and  Badinerie 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 

II     January  8 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in  D  minor, 

Op.  6,  No.  10         V     April  2 

Haydn Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88   (B.  &  H.  No.  13) 

I     November  20 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

III     February  1 1 

Miaskovsky Symphony  No.  21,  Op.  51         IV     March  12 

Moussorgsky Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina"         II     January  8 

Prokofieff Third  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  26 

IV     March  12 
Soloist:  Alexander  Borovsky 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite)         III     February  1 1 

Rimsky-Korsakov Introduction  and  Wedding  March  from 

"Le  Coq  d'Or"         II     January  8 
Capriccio  Espagnol  Op.  34         II     January  8 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  60         I     November  20 

Sibelius.  .  .  .Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  43         III     February  11 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor.  Op.  36 

IV     March  12 
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ceptions  are  swept  away  in  floods  of  sound,  joyous  and  triumphant. 
At  the  end  of  the  development  the  riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the 
sudden  silence  the  scherzo,  or  rather  the  bridge  passage,  is  recalled. 
Again  measures  of  wonderment  fall  into  the  sense  of  a  coda  as  the 
oboe  brings  the  theme  to  a  gentle  resolution.  This  interruption  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  which  none  could  deny,  even  the  early  malcontents 
who  denounced  the  movement  as  vulgar  and  blatant  —  merely  because 
they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo  and  found  something  else  instead. 
The  Symphony  which  in  all  parts  overrode  disputation  did  so  no- 
where more  tumultuously,  more  unanswerably,  than  in  the  final  coda. 

[copyrighted] 
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Years  a  New  England  Institution 

BOSTON  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

87   KILBY   STREET,  BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS 
1873—1943 


bound  volumes  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  IOHN  N.  BURK. 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

"A    Musical   Education    in    One    Volume" 
"Boston  s  Remarkable  Boo\  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-    BOSTON,  MASS. 
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1942-43 


BROOKLYN   COMMITTEE 


FOR 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts 


Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 


Mr.  Adrian  Van  Sinderen 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Edward  C.  Blum 
Vice-Chairman 


Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Colton 

Chairman  Membership 


Mrs.  Henry  J.  Davenport 
Executive  Chairman 


Mrs.  William  H.  Good 
Vice-Chairman 


Mrs.  Walter  Truslow 
Chairman  Boxes 


Dr.  Joseph  Dana  Allen 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Amos 
Mrs.  Ernest  Ash 
Hon.  William  R.  Bayes 
Mrs.  H.  Haughton  Bell 
Mrs.  George  M.  Billings 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Blum 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Blum 
Mrs.  Bruce  Bromley 
Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Brown 
Mrs.  Irving  L.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Cahill 
Mrs.  Otis  Swan  Carroll 
Mrs.  Oliver  G.  Carter 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Casey 
Mrs.  I.  Sherwood  Coffin 
Mrs.  Ell  wood  Colahan 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Crittenden 
Mrs.  Russell  V.  Cruikshank 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Draper 
Mrs.  H.  Edward  Dreier 
Mrs.  Francis  L.  Durk 
Mrs.  Guy  Du  Val 
Mrs.  Merrill  N.  Foote 
Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Francis 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Franklin 
Mr.  and 

Mrs.  George  H.  Gartlan 
Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Garvin 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Gay 


Mrs.  William  B.  Greenman 
Mrs.  William  P.  Hamilton 
Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Walter  Hammitt 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock 
Mrs.  James  M.  Hills 
Mr.  William  T.  Hunter 
Mrs.  George  H.  Her 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Ingraham 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Ives 
Mrs.  Charles  Jaffa 
Mrs.  William  G.  James 
Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Johanns 
Mrs.  Hans  V.  Kaltenborn 
Mr.  Jacob  C.  Klinck 
Mrs.  John  Eadie  Leech 
Mrs.  Maxwell  Lester 
Mrs.  William  H.  Lohman 
Miss  Hilda  Loines 
Mrs.  Frederick  D.  MacKay 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  McClintock 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  McDermott 
Mrs.  James  G.  McDonald 
Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Maynard,  Jr. 
Miss  Charlotte  Morgan 
Miss  Emma  Jessie  Ogg 
Mrs.  Dean  C.  Osborne 
Mrs.  William  M.  Parke 
Mrs.  William  B.  Parker 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Parsons 


Mrs.  William  P.  Pashley 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Perkins 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Potts 
Mrs.  Frederic   B.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Benjamin   Prince 
Mr.  G.   William    Rasch 
Miss  Jessie  H.  Righter 
Miss  Agnes  Ritchie 
Mrs.  Donald  Ross 
Mrs.  Irving  J.  Sands 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes 
Mr.  Robert  Alfred  Shaw 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Shearman 
Mrs.  Frank  E.  Simmons 
Mrs.  Harold  I.  Small 
Mrs.  Ernest  K.  Tanner 
Miss  Marion  J.  Terry 
Mrs.  Hoi  lis  K.  Thayer 
Mr.  Thornton  C.  Thayer 
Mr.  Carl   H.  Tollefsen 
Mrs.  Adrian  Van  Sinderen 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Ward 
Mrs.  Clarence  Waterman 
Mrs.  Walter  F.  Wat  ton 
Mrs.  Walter  F.  Wells 
Mrs.  George  N.  Whittlesey 
Mrs.  William   H.   Whitton 
Hon.  George  A.  Wingate 
Mrs.  Maude  B.  Wood 
Mr.  R.  Huntington  Woodman 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wright 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


?%  V    "<W    f  V~^  "The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the   Orchestra,   as 

well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  —>  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 


TODAYS  GREAT  PIANO 


EASTERN   HEADQUARTERS: 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  E.  54th  Street.  N.  Y.  C. 


BALDWIN   ALSO    BUILDS 
HAMILTON,  ACROSONIC  and   HOWARD   PIANOS 


Cambridge  Programmes 


[Harvard  University] 
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Thursday  Evening,  October  15 
at  8  o'clock 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rinisky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    (Jesus   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)     Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  in  D  major   ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    . Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

filegie    (Violoncello  solo :   Jean  Bedetti)    Faure 

"Enchanted   Lake"    Liadov 

Fair  Harvard   Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Friihlingssthnmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1   Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew   (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Salon  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  toy  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor    Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ( "Pathetique" )    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G   major    ( "Surprise" )    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major Haydn 

Tapiola  ( Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)     Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna   Blood)    Strauss 


REPORTING  PROGRESS 


A 


t  a  public  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  last 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall,  Mr.  Jerome  D. 
Greene,  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Orchestra, 
reported  on  the  needs  of  the  Orchestra  and  on  the 
progress  to  date  in  the  effort  to  raise  the  amount 
necessary  to  remove  the  financial  deficiency  of  the 
1941-1942  season  and  to  assure  needed  support  for 
the  current  season. 

Mr.  Greene  made  the  following  statement: 

"While  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  Orchestra  from 
the  sale  of  tickets  and  from  gifts  are  supplemented 
by  a  small  annual  income  from  the  endowment  funds, 
the  Orchestra  has  no  reservoir  of  unrestricted  money 
on  which  to  draw  in  times  of  emergency  like  the 
present,  when  in  addition  to  the  funds  required  for 
the  support  of  the  present  1942-1943  season  we  are 
faced  with  a  deficit  from  the  last  fiscal  year.  .  .  .  The 
base  of  support  of  the  Orchestra  should  be  greatly 
widened,  not  only  by  increases  in  the  gifts  from  its 
present  supporters,  whenever  this  is  possible,  but  by 
the  addition  of  many  new  contributors." 

By  Tuesday  noon  675  contributions  had  been  re- 
ceived, totalling  $42,229.10. 

Of  this  number,  32  are  new  Friends. 

335  Friends  already  enrolled  have  increased  their 
subscriptions. 

120  have  exactly  doubled  their  subscriptions. 

80  have  more  than  doubled  their  annual. gift  to 
the   Orchestra. 

One  Friend  has  increased  his  subscription  tenfold. 
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A  second  meeting  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Orchestra  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  November  10.  In  order  to 
make  this  a  ''Victory  meeting,"  every- 
one is  urged  to  send  in  his  contribu- 
tion before  that  date. 

"Between  now  and  November  10,  the 
thoughts  of  all  who  have  the  interest 
of  our  Orchestra  at  heart  must  be  con- 
centrated on  the  immediate  problems 
confronting  this  great  institution  en- 
trusted to  us." 

If  you  wish  a  subscription  blank, 
please  ask  an  usher. 


[over] 
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(Editorial  in  Boston  Herald  October  6,  1942) 

SYMPHONY  AND  PUBLIC 

We  are  fighting  the  war  to  keep  alive  the  best  things  in 
America,  and  to  make  them  better.  These  best  things  are 
both  national  and  local.  Every  community  has  to  look  at 
its  own  possessions,  decide  which  are  really  the  best,  and 
then,  as  a  part  of  the  general  "war  effort,"  see  to  it  that 
they  are  sustained,  fortified,  and  secured  for  the  genera- 
tions yet  to  come. 

Here  there  is  no  single  local  institution  wThich  brings 
anything  more  distinctive  into  the  life  of  Boston  than  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  or  speaks  more  distinctively 
for  Boston  throughout  the  country.  It  is  truly  a  major 
glory  of  Boston.  For  more  than  sixty  years  it  has  ministered 
after  its  unique  fashion  to  the  artistic  and  spiritual  needs 
of  the  city. 

For  nearly  forty  of  these  years  it  looked  to  one  generous 
citizen  of  extraordinary  vision  and  public  spirit,  Henry  L. 
Higginson,  for  its  backbone  of  support.  Then  the  public, 
which  had  learned  its  value,  carried  it  on  through  subscrip- 
tions, of  steadily  increasing  distribution,  to  the  deficits  in- 
separable from  every  such  enterprise  —  smaller  deficits,  be 
it  said,  than  orchestras  in  larger  cities  have  usually  had  to 
meet. 

In  recent  years  there  was  one  among  the  more  than  2000 
Friends  of  the  Orchestra  whose  generosity,  in  this  time  of 
mounting  costs,  recalled  the  days  of  Major  Higginson. 
With  the  lamented  death  of  Ernest  B.  Dane,  President  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Orchestra  when  his  life  ended  last  April, 
it  becomes  more  than  ever  necessaiw  to  invoke  the  support 
of '  the  public,  and  now  a  much  larger  public  than  that 
which  came  to  the  rescue  in  1918. 

Yesterday  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  read  a  carefully  considered  statement 
issued  by  the  trustees,  and  the  press  made  the  substance  of 
it  known  to  the  entire  community.  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take for  anybody  to  refrain  from  responding  to  it  because 
a  large  need  seems  to  call  for  large  gifts  only.  It  is  a  com- 
munity need  calling  for  a  community  response,  in  subscrip- 
tions both  large  and  small. 

Is  the  Orchestra  a  luxury  or  a  necessity?  It  is  both  — 
a  luxury  because,  in  the  longest  term  of  any  of  its  con- 
ductors, Serge  Koussevitzky,  now  entering  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  conductorship,  has  brought  it  to  an  unprece- 
dented pitch  of  beauty  and  power.  It  is  a  necessity  because 
no  other  single  agency  can  do  more  for  the  bruised  spirit 
of  man  in  such  a  time  as  this. 

To  lose  the  war  would  be  to  lose  this  luxury  which  is  also 
a  necessity.  To  win  the  war  is  to  save  it,  yet  it  cannot  be 
saved  if,  through  any  want  of  "war  effort,"  it  is  permitted 
to  perish.  Both  the  artistic  and  the  civic  pride  of  Boston 
are  challenged  at  this  moment.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
challenge  will  be  met  ? 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 

FIFTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY,  February  4,  1943,  at  8  o'clock 


The  programme  has  been  changed  as  follows: 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro   vivace 

II.  Andante    con    moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:    Presto 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe/'  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 
Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generate 


INTERMISSION 


Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  6 

I.     Largo 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Presto 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  October  15 


Programme 


Haydn.  ...... Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88    (B.  8c  H.  No.  13) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 


INTERMISSION 


Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  60 

I.     Allegretto;  poco  piu  mosso 
II.     Moderato  poco  allegretto 

III.  (  Adagio  —  largo  —  adagio 

IV.  (  Allegro  non  troppo 


BALDWIN    PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  G  MAJOR,  No.  88 
By  Joseph  Haydn 
Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


This  symphony  was  composed  for  performance  in  Paris  in  the  year  1787.  It  is 
scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

It  was  first  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November 
8,  1889.  The  symphony  was  last  performed  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series  on 
October   25,   1940. 

The  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  when  his  Stabat 
Mater  was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  Spirituel,  in  1781.  Purely 
instrumental  music  then  took  a  subservient  place  in  the  general  esti- 
mation as  compared  with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies  of 
Haydn,  performed  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  published  in  the 
French  capital,  were  enthusiastically  received.  Haydn  was  approached 
at  Esterhazy  in  1784  by  the  Concert  de  la  Lage  Olympique,  a  rival 
organization,  for  a  series  of  symphonies.  These  were  duly  forthcom- 
ing, and  the  Symphony  in  G  major,  labelled  in  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Society  catalogue  as  letter  "V,"  and  later  numbered  by 
Eusebius  Mandyczewski  in  his  chronological  listing  for  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  as  88,  was  the  first  of  the  second  set  of  them  which  he  sent 
to  Paris. 

The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and 
its  subscribers,  admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a  year,  and 
wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  sky- 
blue  ground.  The  concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Ama- 
teurs, which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The  performances  of 
the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786  in  the 
Salle  des  Gardes  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Queen  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  court,  attended  in  numbers. 
Toilettes  of  the  utmost  elaboration  were  formally  required,  and  the 
musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruffles,  swords  at  their  sides, 
and  plumed  hats  which  they  were  allowed  to  place  beside  them  on 
the  benches  while  they  played.  When  the  drums  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique 
came  to  a  sudden  end. 

This  symphony  has  moved  Donald  Francis  Tovey  to  one  of  his 
diverting  dissertations.  He  writes: 
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"Very  clever  persons,  who  take  in  music  by  the  eye,  have  pointed 
out  the  extraordinary  resemblance  between  the  opening  theme  and 
that  of  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony.  The  resemblance 
is  equivalent  to  the  scriptural  warrant  of  the  minister  who,  wishing 
to  inveigh  against  a  prevalent  frivolity  in  head-gear,  preached  upon 
the  text,  'Top-knot,  come  down!'  — which  he  had  found  in  Matt. 
XXIV.  17    ('Let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop  not  come  down'). 

"The  Top-knot  school  of  exegesis  still  nourishes  in  music.  This 
theme  of  Haydn's  is  as  pregnant  as  that  in  Beethoven's  Eighth  Sym- 
phony, but  it  means  something  totally  different  both  in  harmony  and 
in  rhythm;  nor  did  Beethoven's  theme,  in  all  the  transformations  it 
went  through  in  his  sketch-books,  resemble  it  more  in  the  earliest 
stages  than  in  its  final  form.  But  the  strangest  thing  about  Beethoven's 
originality  was  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  amusing  himself  by  noting 
discoveries  in  the  best  Top-knot  manner.  There  is  a  coincidence  of 
no  less  than  nine  notes  between  the  theme  of  the  Finale  of  Mozart's 
G  minor  Symphony  and  that  of  the  Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  C  minor 
Symphony,  and  he  noted  it  in  his  sketch-book!  The  point  of  noting 
it  is  precisely  the  utter  contrast  and  absence  of  any  significance  com- 
mon to  the  two  ideas. 

"Of  the  glorious  theme  of  the  slow  movement  I  was  told  by  John 
Farmer  that  he  once  heard  Brahms  play  it  with  walloping  enthusiasm, 
exclaiming,  'I  want  my  Ninth  Symphony  to  be  like  this!' 

"Here  is  a  clear  case  of  a  movement  that  is  to  be  measured  by  its 
theme.  From  that  theme  Haydn  himself  tries  in  vain  to  stray.  He 
modulates  to  the  dominant.  That  is  treated  as  an  incident  in  the 
course  of  the  melody,  which  promptly  repeats  itself  in  full.  The  modu- 
lation is  tried  again  with  a  new  continuation.  But  the  new  continua- 
tion wistfully  returns  in  four  bars  through  the  minor  mode.  Let  us, 
then,  have  a  variation.  But  not  too  varied;  only  a  little  decoration  in 
counterpoint  to  our  melody.  But  perhaps  the  full  orchestra,  with 
trumpets  and  drums,  which  were  not  used  in  the  first  movement,  can 
effect  a  diversion.  What  it  does  effect  is  that  a  sequel  shows  enough 
energy  to  lead  fully  into  the  key  of  the  dominant,  instead  of  merely 
on  to  its  threshold,  so  that  the  whole  great  tune  now  follows  in 
that    key. 

"The  old  sequel  then  returns  to  the  tonic,  and  to  the  tune.  Another 
tutti  introduces  the  minor  mode,  and  leads  to  a  key,  F  major,  related 
only  to  the  tonic  minor.  This  is  definitely  a  remote  modulation,  and 
in  F  major  the  tune  enters  but  has  to  exert  itself  with  new  rhetoric 
before  it  can  return  to  its  own  key.  There  we  hear  it  yet  again,  with 
a  short  coda  in  which  Brahms's  Ninth  Symphony  retires  into  a  heaven 
where  Brahms,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  red  hedgehog,  can  discuss 
it  with  Haydn,  Beethoven  and  Schubert  over  a  dinner  cooked  by 
Maitre  du  Clavecin  Couperin,  and  washed  down  by  the  best  Bach. 
Der  Rote  Igel  was  Brahms's  favorite  Vienna  restaurant,  and  when  the 
manager  told  him,  'Sir,  this  is  the  Brahms  of  wines,'  he  replied,  'Take 
it  away  and  bring  me  some  Bach';  scilicet:  brook,  or  water." 

"The  Minuet  is  cheerful,  with  a  quiet  joke  on  the  drums.  The  Trio 
is  one  of  Haydn's  finest  pieces  of  rustic  dance  music,  with  hurdy-gurdy 
drones  which  shift  in  disregard  of  the  rule  forbidding  consecutive 
fifths.  The  disregard  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  essential  objection 
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to  consecutive  fifths  is  that  they  produce  the  effect  of  shifting  hurdy- 
gurdy  drones. 

"Haydn  never  produced  a  more  exquisitely  bred  kitten  than  the 
main  theme  of  the  finale.  .  .  .  The  movement  is  in  rondo  form,  which 
is  by  no  means  so  common  as  might  be  expected  in  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies and  larger  quartets.  Haydn  has  a  way  of  beginning  an  im- 
portant finale  like  a  big  rondo  and  then,  after  one  episode,  running 
away  into  some  sort  of  fugue  that  gives  an  impression  of  spacious 
development  which  suffices  without  further  formal  sections.  The  com- 
pleteness of  rondo  form  in  the  present  finale  thus  rather  reduces  its 
scale  in  comparison  with  many  finales  that  are  actually  shorter.  This 
is  a  melodic  quality,  not  a  formal  or  dramatic  defect." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7,  Op.  60 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovitch  worked  upon  his  Seventh  Symphony  at  Leningrad  while  the  city 
was  under  siege  in  August,  1941.  He  completed  the  first  movement  on  September  3, 
the  second  on  September  17,  and  the  third  on  September  29,  according  to  indica- 
tions on  the  score.  The  finale  was  written  at  Kuibyshev  in  December.  The  symphony 
was  first  performed  on  March  1,  1942,  at  Kuibyshev  in  the  Hall  of  Columns,  by  the 
orchestra  of  the  Moscow  Bolshoi  Theatre,  Samuel  A.  Samosud,  conductor.  It  was 
performed  at  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  in  Moscow  on  March  19  (?)  by  the  same  orchestra 
and  has  since  had  several  performances  there.  The  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  evacu- 
ated from  their  own  city,  performed  the  symphony  at  Novosibirsk,  an  industrial 
center  in  Siberia,  on  July  9.  There  was  a  performance  at  the  Promenade  Concerts 
of  London  under  Sir  Henry  Wood  on  June  29.  The  score,  transferred  to  35  mm. 
photographic  film  at  Kuibyshev,  was  sent  by  plane  to  Teheran,  Persia,  from  there 
by  automobile  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  again  by  plane  to  this  country.  The  first  per- 
formance in  the  New  World  was  given  by  a  radio  broadcast  of  the  NBC  Orchestra 
in  New  York,  Arturo  Toscanini  conducting,  on  July  19.  The  first  concert  performance 
took  place  at  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass.,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  a  Russian  benefit  concert  on  August  14.  The 
symphony  was  repeated  on  August   16. 

The  symphony  was  performed  in  Leningrad  by  an  especially  collected  orchestra 
on  August  9  last. 

Shostakovitch  stated  while  writing  the  symphony  his  intention  of  dedicating  it 
"To  our  Struggle  against  Fascism,  to  our  Future  Victory,  to  my  Native  City, 
Leningrad." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  bass  flute,  three  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon, 
six  horns,  six  trumpets,  six  trombones  and  tuba,  three  snare  drums,  bass  drum, 
timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  tambourine,  tam-tam,  two  harps,  piano  and 
strings. 
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On  June  23,  1941,  the  day  after  the  German  armies  attacked  the 
Soviet  Union,  Shostakovitch  volunteered  for  the  Red  Army.*  He 
was  refused  but  joined  the  People's  Guard  at. Leningrad,  for  which  he 
wrote  two  patriotic  songs.  Concerned  for  the  safety  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  of  Leningrad,  where  he  had  studied,  and  where  he  was 
an  "examiner"  in  the  composition  department,  he  became  a  volunteer 
fire  fighter  and  lived  in  the  school  building,  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  incendiary  bombs  while  Leningrad  was  under  siege.  If  he  had 
been  working  upon  the  Symphony  before  the  German  hostilities,  as 
reports  indicate,  its  full  impetus  must  have  come  under  the  stress  of 
the  moment.  "The  composer  did  not  leave  his  piano  and  writing  table 
even  during  air  raids.  This  was  not  bravado;  he  was  physically  in- 
capable of  tearing  himself  away  from  the  music."  The  carefully  noted 
dates  upon  the  manuscript  score  point  to  incredible  speed,  even  al- 
lowing for  earlier  sketches.  He  left  Leningrad  on  October  1  at  the 
official  order  of  the  Soviet  Government,  traveling  to  Moscow  with  his 
wife  and  two  children  under  considerable  danger  and  carrying  his 
three  completed  movements  with  him.  It  was  there  that  Rabinovich 
talked  to  him  about  his  uncompleted  score.  "He  talked  about  the  men 
and  women  of  Leningrad,  those  ordinary  Soviet  citizens  before  whose 
heroism  he  bowed  in  admiration.  .  .  .  He  talked  about  his  visit  to  the 
front  lines,  of  the  fighting  spirit  of  our  men  and  their  invincible  con- 
fidence that  Leningrad  would  never  fall. 

"Then  his  thoughts  involuntarily  turned  to  his  symphony.  I  realized 
why  this  was  so  when  he  played  it  to  me  on  the  piano  a  little  later. 
Yes,  this  was  a  symphony  about  the  men  and  women  of  the  Soviet  land 
and  our  times;  of  their  happiness  won  in  battle  and  their  labor;  of 
the  heartless,  implacable  foe;  of  heroism;  of  bitterness  and  grief;  of 
bereavement,  of  faith  in  victory.  The  symphony  embodied  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  millions."  In  the  words  of  the  composer,  "It  is  these! 
people,  commonly  spoken  of  as  ordinary  people,  whom  I  love  with 
all  my  soul  and  for  whom  I  feel  the  most  profound  sympathy  and 
admiration." 

Samosud,  the  symphony's  first  conductor,  has  related  that  there  were 
forty  rehearsals  in  Kuibyshev  before  the  first  performance.  "Some 
measures  the  orchestra  had  to  repeat  150  or  200  times.  The  composer 
himself  —  an  extremely  exacting  artist  —  regularly  attended  rehearsals 
and  took  an  active  part  in  them.  He  relentlessly  insisted  that  the  or- 
chestra strictly  follow  the  directions  in  his  score,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  tempo." 

Eugene  Petrov,  a  correspondent  who  was  recently  killed  in  the 
defense  of  Sevastopol,  was  present  at  these  rehearsals  and  wrote:   "I 

*According    to    an    article    on    this    composer,     "Portrait    of    a     Soviet    Citizen,"     by    David 
Rabinovich,  published  by  the  Bulletin  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington,   July    18,   1942. 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

tonight — and  every  night — 

in  your  home 


music  of  this  outstanding  orchestra 
s  to  enjoy  as  often  as  you  wish — 
>u  wish— on  VICTOR  RECORDS 


;  the  color  and  brilliance  of  the 
performance  you  are  now  hearing  on 
ngs  as: 

bussy  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Suite  .  .  Ravel 

I  .  .  Brahms  Symphony  No.  5  .  .  Sibelius 

ny  No.  6  ("Pathetique")  . .  Tchaikovsky 


Ifi 


VICTOR  RECORDS 
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raised  my  head  and  saw  the  empty  Hall  of  Columns  where  the  biers 
of  Lenin  and  Maxim  Gorky  had  stood.  The  platform  was  still  crowded 
with  the  large  orchestra.  Samosud,  the  famous  conductor,  was  wiping 
his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief  and  excitedly  explaining  some- 
thing to  the  first  violinist. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  empty  hall,  somewhere  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
row,  his  elbows  propped  on  the  back  of  a  seat,  sat  a  very  pale  and 
very  slender  man  with  a  sharp  nose  wearing  very  light  horn-rimmed 
glasses  and  with  bristling  auburn  hair  cut  student  fashion.  Suddenly 
he  sprang  up,  catching  his  foot  in  the  seat,  and  with  a  sliding  gait  he 
almost  ran  towards  the  orchestra.  He  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  at  the 
conductor's  stand.  The  conductor  stooped  down  and  they  entered  into 
warm  conversation.  It  was  Dmitri  Shostakovitch." 

This  writer,  much  impressed  as  he  heard  the  music  unfolded  for 
the  first  time,  has  prophesied  that  the  finale  "will  be  played  in  Red 
Square  by  an  orchestra  of  5,000  on  the  day  of  our  victory!" 

The  success  of  the  Kuibyshev  premiere  has  been  reported.  Of  the 
performance  that  followed  in  Moscow  the  anecdote  has  been  told  of 
the  uniformed  air  raid  warden  who  appeared  upon  the  stage  during 
the  last  movement  but  remained  in  embarrassed  silence  as  the  con- 
ductor, seeing  him,  nevertheless  continued  to  the  end.  When  the  last 
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note  had  sounded,  the  warden  rose  and  said,  "Citizens,  air  raids  alarms 
have  been  sounding."  No  one  sought  shelter  until  Shostakovitch  had 
been  applauded  for  twenty  minutes. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  made  this  statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  per- 
formances at  Lenox: 

"  'The  darker  the  night,  the  brighter  the  stars.' 

"In  the  epoch  of  destruction  and  world  tragedy  values  are  being 
created  which  are  firm  and  stable,  and  part  of  a  supreme  and  lasting 
order.  In  the  country  where  the  invading  barbarian  is  inflicting  de- 
struction, amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  peaceful  life,  one  of  the  greatest 
creations  of  musical  art  has  been  born. 

"It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  creator  to  be  able  to  comprehend  his 
native  land  —  to  express  its  living  cultural  strength.  Only  on  the  soil 
of  cultural  consciousness  can  folk  art  live,  and  alongside  the  external 
struggle  and  destruction  create  new,  powerful  cultural  values. 

"Shostakovitch  is  the  bright  torch  of  the  Russian  people  and  its 
creative  forces  —  inexhaustible  as  the  earth  itself.  That  is  why  his 
music  is  so  overwhelming  and  human  and  can  be  compared  with  the 
universality  and  humanism  of  Beethoven's  genius,  which,  like  that  of 
Shostakovitch,  was  born  in  an  epoch  of  world-shattering  events.  His 
esthetics  may  be  considered  equal  to  the  esthetics  of  Beethoven. 

"Having  an  exceptionally  wide  scope  and  freedom  of  form,  which  in 
the  Seventh  Symphony  take  on  grandiose  proportions,  Shostakovitch 
never  loses  the  feeling  of  measure,  line  and  unity.  His  symphony  is  as 
solid  as  granite.  In  it  we  see  the  freedom  of  the  master  who  has  sub- 
ordinated his  instrument  to  his  craftsmanship.  In  his  hand  the  un- 
yielding granite  is  sculptured  like  pliable  wax. 

"For  the  performance  of  such  a  symphony  as  the  Shostakovitch 
Seventh,  at  a  moment  when  the  life  and  future  of  the  cutural  world 
are  being  decided  on  the  battlefields  of  the  suffering  Russian  land,  an 
inner  unity  is  necessary.  Those  who  perform  it  must  comprehend  the 
four  dimensions  —  height,  length,  breadth  and  depth  —  of  the  creating 
genius  of  Shostakovitch. 

"His  music  flows  from  the  heart  of  the  creator  to  the  heart  of  the 
listener.  In  this  is  his  simplicity,  and  in  this  is  his  wisdom." 

Shostakovitch  has  described  his  new  symphony  in  these  words:  "A 
central  place  in  the  first  part  of  the  symphony  is  given  to  a  requiem 
in  memory  of  the  heroes  who  sacrificed  their  lives  so  that  justice  and 
reason  might  triumph.  A.  single  bassoon  mourns  the  death  of  the 
heroes,  followed  by  a  lyrical  conclusion.  The  war  theme  does  not  re- 
appear until  the  very  end  of  the  first  part. 

"The  second  part  is  a  scherzo  recalling  glorious  episodes  of  the  re- 
cent past.  The  thrill  of  living,  the  wonder  of  nature  —  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  third  part,  which  is  an  andante.  This  part  leads  di- 
rectly into  the  fourth,  which,  with  the  first,  is  the  fundamental  part 
of  the  symphony.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  struggle  and  the 
fourth  is  devoted  to  the  victory.  A  moving  and  solemn  theme  rises  to 
the  apotheosis  of  the  whole  composition  —  the  presentiment  of  victory." 

[12] 
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The  symphony  begins  with  a  broad,  heroic  melody,  first  played  in 
unison  by  strings  and  winds  separately  and  combined.  The  melody  is 
developed  in  simple  scoring  and  plastic  beat,  the  violin  solo  pre- 
dominating. The  violin  solo  yields  the  line  of  melody  to  the  flute  and 
piccolo  but  takes  it  again  and  carries  it  to  a  pianissimo  altitude,  when 
there  sounds  over  a  dead  silence  a  scarcely  audible  tattoo  on  a  snare 
drum.  Against  this  a  curious  theme  is  heard  from  the  violins,  first 
playing  with  the  backs  of  their  bows  and  then  pizzicato.  The  theme 
is  a  sinister  whisper  at  first.  Petrov  has  called  it  "an  idiotically  simple, 
yet  intricate,  jocular,  yet  terrifying,  melody.  Although  you  do  not  yet 
realize  that  this  is  war,  the  composer  has  already  clutched  your  heart 
in  his  masterly  hand."  The  flutes  take  up  the  theme  and  the  oboe 
and  bassoon  play  it  in  dialogue.  The  relentless  tapping  drum  increases 
slightly,  reinforced  by  the  piano,  as  the  muted  trumpets  and  trombones 
take  the  theme.  The  wood  wind  choir  repeats  it  and  then  joins  the 
rhythmic  beat  as  the  violin  section  carries  the  melody.  All  the  strings, 
with  oboe  and  clarinet,  continue  it.  Now  the  dynamic  increases  to 
fortissimo  as  the  low  strings  and  winds  enter,  the  xylophone  joining 
the  drum.  A  second  drum  reinforces  the  first,  the  brass  choir  taking! 
the  theme,  which  then  is  heard  from  the  high  strings  and  wood  winds 
///.  Now  a  third  drum  joins  in,  while  the  orchestra  reinforces  the 
inexorable  marching  rhythm.  When  the  din  has  become  almost  in- 
supportable the  drums  cease  suddenly  and  the  orchestra  traverses  a 
mighty  rising  scale  of  accentuated  notes  to  proclaim  the  initial  subject 
of  the  movement  in  pages  of  great  power  and  ringing  assertion.  Sharply 
dissonant  tragedy  underlies  this  music  of  strength.  A  flute  solo  over 
softly  sustained  chords  leads  to  an  adagio,  a  requiem  sung  by  the 
bassoon  solo  over  tragic  pizzicato  chords.  The  strings  bring  its  perora- 
tion. A  peaceful  conclusion  is  disturbed  by  a  pianissimo  reminiscence 
of  the  tapping  drum  over  plucked  chords,  while  the  muted  trumpet 
echoes  at  last  the  much  repeated  theme.* 

In  the  scherzo  movement  (though  not  so  called),  the  strings  set  forth 
in  a  fantastic  allegretto  and  with  irregular  metrical  pulsation  a  modal 
dance-like  melody,  from  which  a  fragment  develops  into  the  accom- 
paniment for  a  fully  phrased  melody  for  oboe  and  later  English  horn. 
A  middle  section  in  triple  rhythm  takes  possession,  and  becomes  ?n 
turn  strident,  metallic,  martial.  The  opening  theme  of  the  strings  re- 
turns, giving  way  to  a  long  solo  for  bass  clarinet  crisply  accompanied 
by  flute  and  harp,  but  at  last  closing  the  movement  pianissimo. 

The  slow  movement  alternates  at  the  beginning  and  end  between 
adagio  and  largo,  but  the  principal  section  is  a  largo.  An  almost  Bach- 
like introduction  opens  the  movement,  with  a  succession  of  full  chords 
fortissimo  for  the  winds  and  harps.  The  strings  alone  in  unison  propose 
a  largo  melody,  adagio  chords  returning.  The  string  choir  reasserts  it- 
self and  is  followed  by  an  adagio  in  which  there  is  a  long  flute  solo; 
over   a   light,    transparent   accompaniment   of   plucked   chords.    The 


*Samosud,  describing  the  rehearsals  at  Kuibyshev,  wrote  of  this  passage:  "where  the 
author  reverts  to  the  war  theme,  sounds  of  trumpets  warn,  as  it  were,  that  war  is  not 
over  and  danger  still  threatening.  But  the  trumpet  that  played  this  strain  in  the  orchestra 
did  not  produce  the  necessary  impression  of  distance,  and  we  placed  a  trumpeter  apart  from 
the  orchestra  behind  the  curtain.   The  composer  warmly  approved  of   this   idea." 
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strings  carry  the  melody  in  a  continuing  pianissimo.  The  violins  alone 
introduce  the  main  largo  section,  in  which  a  sense  of  urgency  destroys 
the  foregoing  peacefulness.  There  is  a  heavy  bass  (moderato  risoluto) 
with  syncopated  chords  from  the  horns.  The  tread  becomes  ominous, 
the  harmonic  color  clashing.  A  rushing  staccato  figure  from  the  strings 
and  military  drum  increases  the  suspense,  the  peak  of  excitement  being 
reached  with  a  crash  of  the  cymbals.  The  quiet  adagio  returns,  the 
violas  singing  a  melody  of  impressive  beauty  which  the  'cellos  con- 
clude. The  movement  ends  in  a  soft  adagio  with  a  final  touch  of 
pizzicato  chords  and  softly  rolling  timpani. 

In  the  finale,  which  follows  without  break,  the  soft  roll  of  the 
timpani  continues  while  an  extended  melody  is  unfolded  by  the 
muted  strings,  the  violins  leading.  With  stiffening  rhythms  and  inter- 
jections from  the  winds  and  drum,  the  movement  gradually  assumes' 
the  propulsion  of  a  march.  The  sonority  increases,  drums  and  brass 
being  released  with  terrific  insistence.  The  volume  of  sound  falls  away 
while  the  violins  maintain  the  springy  step.  In  a  moderato  section,  3-4, 
the  flute  and  then  the  'cellos  (with  bass  clarinet)  take  the  leading  voice. 
The  orchestra  gathers  strength  to  a  new  point  of  eloquence,  a  crashing^ 
chord  reestablishing  the  march  rhythm.  The  symphony  ends  with  a 
tremendous  outburst  of  strength,  a  strength  which  speaks  less  o£ 
triumph  than  of  immense  determination  and  conviction. 
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LANGENDOEN,  J.       DROEGHMANS,  H.        STOCKBRIDGE,  C. 
CHARDON,  Y.              ZIMBLER,  J.                    ZEISE,  K. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  g. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       CREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.                PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARW1CKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

singer,  j. 
lannoye,  m. 
shapiro,  h. 
gebhardt,  w. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 

"Fourth   Down 
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With  no  reservoir  of  unrestricted  money  on  which  to  draw 
in  times  of  emergency,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  must 
greatly  widen  its  base  of  support  in  two  ways : 

1.  Increases  in  the  gifts  from  its  present  supporters — 
More  "old  friends"  are  needed  who  will  make  the 
measure  of  what  they  can  give  this  year  —  not 
what  they  have  given  before,  but  how  much  they 
can  give  to  meet  this  year's  emergency. 

2.  Addition  of  new  contributors  — 

Many  more  friends  are  needed  to  give  $5,  $10,  $25, 
$50,  $100. 


To  date  1,625  Friends  have  subscribed  $86,598. 

Still  needed  to  guarantee  the  current  season:  $90,166. 

In  compliance  with  the  vote  passed  at  the  Friends'  meet- 
ing at  Symphony  Hall,  on  October  13,  1942,  thus  far  the  fol- 
lowing have  accepted  appointment  as  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  : 

Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene,  Chairman 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Watkins,  Executive   Vice-Chair  man 


Prof.  Edward  Ballantine 
Mr.  Charles  Sumner  Bird 
Mr.  Roger  W.  Converse 
Dr.  Robert  L.  De  Normandie 
Hon.  Alvan  T.  Fuller 
Mr.  Seth  T.  Gano 
Mr.  George  C.  Greener 
Mr.  Merrill  Griswold 
Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Ralph  Hornblower 
Mr.  .  James  C.  Howe 


Mr.  Carl  T.  Keller 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  King 

Dr.  LeRoy  M.  S.  Miner 

Mr.  Hugh  Nawn 

Mrs.  William  Stanley  Parker 

Mrs.. Francis  P.  Sears 

Mr,  Alan  Steinert 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Taft 

Mr.  John  A.  Tuckerman 

Mr.  Roger  Wolcott 
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Boston,  October  30,  1942. 


To  the  Patrons  and  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 

I  submit  herewith  a  statement  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  for  the 
Season  of  1941-1942  ending  August  31,  1942,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  Endowment  Fund  Assets  as  at  that  date. 

The  operating  deficit  for  the  Season  was  $135,052.09.  To 
offset  this,  gifts  and  income  on  the  Endowment  Fund  of 
$93,339.78  were  received,  leaving  a  net  deficit  for  the  Season 
of  $41,712.31.  The  Orchestra  has  substantially  no  free  funds 
which  it  can  use  in  an  emergency  to  finance  such  a  deficit. 
The  terms  of  the  Endowment  Fund  make  it  impossible  to 
use  that  fund  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Orchestra  must,  there- 
fore, rely  on  gifts  and  unrestricted  legacies  to  provide  the 
cash  with  which  to  operate. 

The  accounts  of  the  Orchestra  for  the  Season  ended 
August  31,  1942,  have  been  audited  by  Messrs.  Patterson, 
Teele  and  Dennis,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  B.  Cabot 

Treasurer 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 

for  the  Season  Ended  August  57,  194.2 

INCOME 

Ticket  sales  regular  concerts: 

In  Boston £288,965.51 

Elsewhere     170,933.43  $459,898.94 

Ticket  and  refreshment  sales  Pop  Concerts  (12  weeks) .  .  138,341.55 

Coin  collections  and  chair  rentals  Esplanade  concerts  .  .  .  13,838.85 

Rentals  of  Symphony  Hall  28,458.58 

Record  royalties    82,365.59 

Programme  advertising  and  other  income    25,617.28 

Berkshire  Festival  of  previous  Season  of  1940-41    25,943.17 

Berkshire  Music  Center    247.81 

Miscellaneous  Income    724.63 

Total   Income    $775,436.40 

EXPENDITURE 

Salaries  —  Musicians   and  conductor    $542,656.81 

Guest  conductors  and  soloists   11,140.00 

Music    5,906.41 

Other  concert  costs  —  travel,  rent  of  halls,  Pops  refresh- 
ments, etc 118,357.92 

Programme  printing  and  expense   26,109.09 

Symphony  Hall  —  labor,  light,  heat,  insurance,  supplies  66,106.69 

Symphony  Hall —  taxes 19,800.00 

Salaries  —  Administrative  and  clerical   39,603.00 

Sundry  administrative  expense    14,754.82 

Pensions  and  Pension  Fund  contribution 14,522.81 

Berkshire  Music  Center  of  previous  Season  of  1940-41 .  .  14,860.95 

Berkshire  Music  Center  expense  to  June,  1942   13,386.03 

Construction  at  Tanglewood    1,445.86 

Tanglewood   maintenance    6,916.07 

Insurance    2,812.30 

Interest,  services  of  fiscal  agent,  legal  expense 776.90 

Accounts  charged  off   353.01 

Supplies  for  and  operation  of  recording  equipment 10,979.82 

Total   Expenditure    £910,488.49 

Operating  deficit     $135,052.09 

Deduct : 

Gifts  including  "Friends  of  the  B.S.O."  ...     $  74,139.12 

Income  from  Endowment  Fund   19,200.66  93,339.78 

Net  Deficit  for  Season  1941-42  f  41,71231 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

ENDOWMENT  FUND 
August  31,  1942 

Endowment  Fund  assets: 

Cash  in  banks    $    3,364.35 

Investments  (approximate  market  value 

£340,172.50)     394,626.52 

Land   and   building  —  Symphony   Hall 

equity— (net  book  value)    321,330.31       719,321.18 

The  Adele  Wentworth  Jones  Fund  assets: 

Cash  in  banks  $       898.03 

Investments  (approximate  market  value 

£11,201.30)     11,392.82        12,290.85 

Total  Assets   £731,612.03 

To  the  Trustees  of 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  .of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  the  year  1942-43  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ 


for  the  current  support  of  the  Orchestra,  covered  by  cheque 
herewith  or  payable  on 

Name 

Address 
Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  12 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Ixc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene  .         President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .  Vice-President 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .  Treasurer 

John  Nicholas  Brown  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine  . 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  William  Phillips 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

.  -  

G.  E.  JUDD,   Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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(Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Globe,  Nov.  i,  1942) 

For  the  first  37  years  of  its  existence,  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  paid  for  by  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  whose  memory 
must  therefore  be  ever  blessed.  Major  Higginson  founded  the 
orchestra,  and  he  must  have  spent  more  than  $1,000,000  over 
those  37  years.  The  Boston  Symphony  was  his  enduring  ideal. 

When  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Major  Higginson  felt  he 
could  no  longer  carry  on  this  work,  the  Boston  Symphony 
passed  to  the  equally  devoted  management  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees. Its  maintenance  became  truly  a  public  trust.  The  orchestra 
has  had  good  friends,  before  and  since  the  underwriting  of  the 
inevitable  yearly  deficits  was  systematized,  about  seven  years  ago, 
by  formation  of  the  body  of  contributors  known  as  The  Friends 
of  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra. 

Let  us  once  more  attempt  to  clear  away  the  persistent  mis- 
conception that  Major  Higginson  endowed  the  orchestra.  He  left 
no  bequest  of  money.  His  legacy,  as  one  man  has  so  adroitly 
said,  was  the  orchestra  itself.  He  left  an  existing  ideal. 

Let  us  also  be  candid.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Boston 
Symphony  has  not  appealed  to  the  public  beyond  the  ranks  of 
subscribers.  Its  continuance  has  been  a  matter  limited  to  a 
small  group  of  persons.  But  the  world  is  changing,  and  now 
the  time  has  come  for  the  large  public  to  rally  to  an  artistic 
cause  of  the  utmost  urgency. 

Ideally  speaking,  the  Boston  Symphony  should  literally  be  a 
people's  orchestra.  More  people  are  interested  in  symphonic 
music  today  than  ever  before.  Prevalence  of  symphonic  broad- 
casts and  the  huge  sales  of  symphonic  recordings  are  sufficient 
proof.  If  other  evidence  is  needed,  consider  the  Esplanade  con- 
certs, free  as  the  air  and  attended  by  thousands,  which  are  now 
carried   on    by    the   management   of-  the   Boston   Symphony. 

The  trustees  have  been  frank  in  submitting,  as  part  of  their 
communication,  a  financial  report  of  the  season  past  by  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Cabot,  treasurer.  There  are  the  facts  and  figures,  in- 
formatively detailed.  Symphonic  concerts  on  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony standard  —  which  is  the  highest  —  simply  cannot  pay 
their  own  way.  Nor  can  the  endowment  fund,  under  its  terms, 
be  used  to  make  up  deficits.  Gifts  and  bequests  must  be  forth- 
coming. 

Boston  is  respected  elsewhere  as  a  center  of  cultural  effort. 
If  we  are  all  worthy  of  that  respect,  we  shall  respond  to  the 
need  of  the  city's  musical  glory  in  a  way  to  show  that  we 
realize   its   worth.  —  C.  W.D. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  12 


Programme 

Smetana Overture  to  "The  Bartered  Bride" 

Martinu Symphony  No.  1 

I.     Moderato:  poco  piu  mosso 
II.     Allegro;  Trio:  poco  moderato 
III.     Largo 
IV.     Allegro   non   troppo 

(First   performance) 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro   con   brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:   Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  trio 

IV.  Finale:   Allegro 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "THE  BARTERED  BRIDE" 

By  Frederick  Smetana 
Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,   1824;  died  at  Prague,  May   12,   1884 


"The  Bartered  Bride"  (original  title  "Prodana  nevesta";  German  title  "Die  ver- 
kaufte  Braut"),  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Karl  Sabina,  was  composed 
in  the  early  months  of  1866,  although  preliminary  sketches  were  made  as  far  back  as 
1863.  It  was  first 'performed  at  Prague,  May  30,  1866.  There  have  been  many  per- 
formances of  the  Overture  at  these  concerts  since  the  first  in  1887.  The  most  recent 
of  them  was  April   14,   1939,  when  Richard  Burgin  conducted. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

"J-riHE  Bartered  Bride/'  an  opera  of  folk  character,  both  in  music 
X  and  story,  has  been  thus  described  by  Rosa  Newmarch: 

"The  opera  opens  with  a  scene  at  a  village  festival  in  Bohemia.  The 
pretty  peasant-girl  Marenka  Krusina  is  sad  because  her  lover  Jenik 
is  a  poor  unknown  orphan,  and  because  the  professional  village  match- 
maker is  arranging  her  marriage  with  the  son  of  a  rich  peasant,  Micha 
Tobias.  Vasek  is  only  the  second  son  of  Tobias,  the  eldest,  'a  mere 
good-for-nothing,'  having  left  home  some  years  previously.  Vasek  is 
next  door  to  a  fool,  and  stutters  very  badly  —  a  comic  feature  which 
Smetana  uses  with  great  discretion  and  humor.  He  meets  Marenka 
and  tries  to  make  love  to  her,  without  realizing  that  she  is  his  future 
bride.  The  girl,  however,  guesses  his  identity  and  leads  him  on, 
profiting  by  the  occasion  to  tell  him  that  the  Marenka  to  whom  he  is 
going  to  be  married  has  already  a  lover,  and  a  shrewish  temper  that 
will  drive  him  into  his  grave.  Meanwhile  the  match-maker  tries  to 
persuade  Jenik  to  sell  his  rights  in  his  sweetheart  'to  the  son  of 
Tobias.'  When  Jenik  hears  to  whom  he  is  to  dispose  of  his  bride,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  sign  the  document.  The  miserable  Vasek,  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  marriage  as  depicted  by  Marenka,  runs  after  the 
beautiful  gipsy-dancer  Esmeralda.  When  he  is  found  —  dressed  up  in 
a  bearskin  —  he  refuses  to  sign  the  marriage  contract.  Marenka,  who 
has  heard  of  Jenik's  mercenary  conduct,  is  now  rather  disposed  to 
marry  Vasek  out  of  pique.  At  this  moment,  however,  her  lover  comes 
forward  with  the  contract  in  which  he  sold  her  'to  the  son  of  Tobias,' 
who,  of  course,  proves  to  be  none  other  than  himself." 

The  Overture  is  based  upon  themes  from  the  opera.  The  theme 
which  begins  it  is  connected  with  the  marriage  contract.  The  lyric 
theme  for  oboes  is  expressive  of  the  sorrow  of  Marenka,  the  bride. 
The  sprightly  principal  theme  is  at  once  given  forth  by  the  strings  and 
wood  winds  in  unison,  vivacissimo.  The  motive  is  then  tossed  into  a 
swift  fugato,  the  voices  of  the  string  sections  entering  one  after  an- 
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other.  There  is  an  equally  bright  subsidiary  theme  first  proclaimed 
by  the  full  orchestra,  and  then  set  as  a  counter-subject  to  the  first 
theme.  There  is  a  brief  middle  section,  pianissimo,  but  in  the  same 
tempo,  introducing  the  wood-wind  theme  connected  with  the  bride, 
and  another  in  the  strings.  The  riotous  first  subject  returns,  and  is 
treated  with  increased  brilliance  to  the  conclusion. 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.   1 
By  Bohuslav  Martinu 

Born  December  18,  1890,  at  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


Martinu  composed  his  first  symphony,  according  to  an  inscription  on  the  manu- 
script score,  at  Manomet,  Mass.,  September  1,  1942.  It  is  dedicated  "To  the  Memory 
of  Mrs.  Natalie  Koussevitzky."  The  present  performances  will  be  the  first. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  harp,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  triangle, 
piano  and  strings. 

Martinu  is  remembered  by  his  Concerto  Grosso  for  chamber  or- 
chestra, composed  in  1938,  first  performed  at  these  concerts  No- 
vember 14,  1941,  and  repeated  January  2,  1942.  "La  Bagarre"  ("The 
Tumult")  also  had  its  first  performance  by  this  orchestra,  November 
18,  1927.  This  piece  commemorated  the  first  flight  of  Charles  Lind- 
bergh across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  "La  Symphonie"  (another  first  per- 
formance) was  played  December  14,  1928.  The  composer's  'Tiece  for 
String  Quartet  with  Orchestra"  was  played  December  22,  1932. 

Other  orchestral  works  of  Martinu  include  "Three  Ricercari"  (1938); 
his  "Double  Concerto"  for  two  string  orchestras,  piano  and  timpani 
(1938);  "Serenade"  for  chamber  orchestra  (1930);  and  his  "Partita" 
for  strings  (1934).  There  are  two  Concertos  and  a  Concertino  for  piano; 
a  Concerto  for  Violin  with  string  orchestra,  piano  and  timpani,  and  a 
"Suite  Concertante"  for  violin;  "Duo  Concertante"  for  two  violins  and 
orchestra;  Concertos  for  harpsichord  and  chamber  orchestra,  for  flute, 
violin  and  orchestra,  and  for  piano  trio  with  strings.  A  late  work  is  a 
"Sinfonia"  for  piano  solo  and  small  orchestra   (1940). 

Operas  include  "Le  Solclat  et  la  Dancing  Girl"  (1928);  "Les  Larmes 

du  Couteau"   (1929);  "The  Miracle  of  Our  Lady"    (1936);  "Julietta" 

(1938);  and  "The  Day  of  Kindness."  Two  short  operas.     The  Voice 

of  the  Forest"  and  "Comedy  on  a  Bridge,"  were  written  Eor  radio  per- 
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formance.  There  are  several  ballets:  "Istar";  "Who  is  the  Most  Power- 
ful in  the  World";  "Storm";  "Spalicek";  "Checkmating  the  King"; 
and  "The  Kitchen  Revue." 

The  chamber  music  includes  five  String  Quartets;  String  Quintet 
and  Piano  Quintet;  String  Sextet  (Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge 
award);  String  Trio;  Piano  Trio;  Sonata  da  camera  for  Violoncello 
and  small  orchestra,  and  Sonatas  for  several  combinations;  Wind 
Ensembles;  and  pieces  for  piano  solo. 

For  chorus  he  has  written  "La  Messe  aux  Champs  d'Honneur," 
Madrigals  (unaccompanied),  and  "Bouquet  of  Flowers"  for  chorus, 
solo  voices  and  orchestra. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani   and  strings. 
The  most  recent  performance  at  these  concerts  was  October  10,  1941. 

The  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Lang,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 


merit  at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"* 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring"  fol- 
lowing "Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as- 
sertions of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  "Eroica"  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 
very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,  the  idealized 
heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret 
tragedy;  not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Bee- 
thoven were  quite  instinctive. 

As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  the  fair  copy 
in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring 
of  1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 
vention and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 


*  "I   am  not  satisfied,"   said   Beethoven  to   Krumpholz   in    1802,    "with   my   works   up   to   the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road." 
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then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 
forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard-of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.* 

Certain  definitely  established  facts,  as  well  as  legends  based  on  the 
sometimes  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends,  surround  Beethoven's 
programmistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told 
how  in  the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  completed  sheets  upon  Bee- 
thoven's work  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi 
van  Beethoven"  at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he  told 
Beethoven  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  "First  Consul"  had  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor,  the  composer  flew  into  a  rage,  and  tore  the  title 
page  in  two.  Schindler  confirms  this  tale,  having  heard  it  from  Count 
Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  manuscript  copy  (not  in  Beethoven's  script, 
but  freely  marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down  to  posterity  ana 
which  is  now  at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellshaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.  It  reads:  "Sinfonia  Grande  —  Intitu- 
lata  Bonaparte  —  804  in  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van  Beethoven  — 
Sinfonia  3,  Op.  55."  The  words  "Intitulata  Bonaparte''  have  been 
blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead  pencil, 
now  barely  discernible,  Beethoven  has  written:  "Geschrieben  auf  Bona- 
parte." Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26,  1804, 
offering  them  "a  new  grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  obbligato 
horns.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public.  I  should  like  you 
instead  of  printing  only  parts,  to  publish  it  in  score. "\  The  symphony 
"written  on  Bonaparte"  was  finally  published  as  "Sinfonia  Eroica, 
composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  Man." 

Beethoven  could  not  have  had  a  very  explicit  idea  of  Napoleon 
when  he  composed  this  score.  The  music  is  as  far  from  literal  as  all 
that  he  wrote.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement  is  the 
heroism  of  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a 
strength  which  exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled  with 
hushed  mystery,  has  no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in 
Beethoven's  thoughts  as  artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in 
the  middle  portion  sweeps  inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion. 


*  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica:  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  hour  long,  it  will  be  found  short  enough  I"  And  so  he 
did,  with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  audi- 
ences, when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  (and  later  to  the  score)  of  the  "Eroica": 
"Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a 
concerto.  If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 

t  Nevertheless  the  parts  only  were  published  in  1806.  The  printed  score  did  not  appear  until 
1820. 
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The  shouting  triumph  of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy, 
crushing  feet;  it  is  a  jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  Finales  of  the  Fifth  or  Ninth  Symphonies.  The  heroism 
found  in  the  "Eroica"  runs  like  a  vein  through  Beethoven's  music, 
varying  in  intensity  but  never  in  kind.  It  is  a  heroism  suggestive 
of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  humanity,  which  it  liberates  and 
deifies.  It  illuminates  the  characters  of  Egmont  or  Leonore,  while 
transcending  and  surviving  them.  It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  applied 
to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his  bloody  exploits.  Beethoven 
may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he  was  to 
have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread  in 
Napoleon's  wake. 

The  recorded  opinions  of  early  performances  have  been  many  times 
quoted  for  the  delight  of  succeeding  generations.  Among  several  pri- 
vate or  semi-private  performances  in  Vienna  in  the  year  1805  was  one 
in  January,  at  the  house  of  the  banker  Herr  von  Wurth.  A  reviewer 
was  present  and  wrote  of  it  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung. 
Whereas  he  called  the  First  Symphony  "a  glorious  art-creation"  with 
"an  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas  treated  in  the  most  splen- 
did and  graceful  style,  with  coherence,  order  and  clearness  reigning 
throughout,"  the  new  symphony  was  "virtually  a  daring  wild  fantasia, 
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of  inordinate  length  and  extreme  difficulty  of  execution."  The  writer 
found  passages  of  beauty  and  force,  "but,"  he  said,  "the  work  seems 
often  to  become  lost  in  utter  confusion."*  He  finally  condemned  the 
score  as  "odd  and  harsh,"  and  expressed  his  preference  for  a  symphony 
by  Eberl  in  the  same  key.  It  was  at  the  first  public  performance,  on 
April  7,  that  Beethoven,  conducting,  found  himself  at  odds  with  the 
orchestra  in  the  vigorous,  syncopated  chords  of  the  first  movement,  and 
had  to  begin  again.  Ries  tells  how,  at  a  first  rehearsal,  "which  was  hor- 
rible," he  thought  the  horn  had  made  a  false  entrance  in  the  famous 
passage  where  the  composer,  indulging  an  "evil  whim"  ("bose 
Laune")  introduces  the  principal  theme  in  the  original  key  against 
the  dominant  B-flat  —  A-flat  of  the  strings.  "I  stood  beside  Beethoven, 
and  thinking  that  a  blunder  had  been  made,  I  said:  'Can't  the  damned 
hornist  count?  —  it  sounds  infamously  false!'  I  think  I  came  pretty 
close  to  receiving  a  box  on  the  ear.  Beethoven  did  not  forgive  the  slip 
for  a  long  time." 

Schindler  tells  us  that  the  Symphony  was  officially  considered  at 
the  Prague  Konservatorium  a  "dangerously  immoral  composition" 
^sittenverderbendes  Werk"),  but  the  Prague  public  took  the  "Eroica" 
to  its  heart  nevertheless.  The  symphony  found  its  way  to  the  Geivand 
haus  concerts  at  Leipzig  on  January  29,  1807,  when  the  printed  pro- 
gramme attempted  to  enlighten  the  public  in  this  fashion:  "Grand 
heroic  symphony  composed  by  Beethoven,  and  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Leipzig.  (1)  A  fiery  and  splendid  Allegro;  (2)  a  sublime,  solemn 
Funeral  March;  (3)  an  impetuous  Scherzando;  (4)  a  grand  Finale  in 
the  strict  style."  The  symphony  apparently  lived  up  to  its  adjectives 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Leipzigers  —  it  was  repeated  twice  witnin  ten 
months.  First  performed  in  England,  February  21,  1814,  the  Symphony, 
on  each  reappearance,  was  greeted  witji  acerbities  for  some  years.  A 
choice  one,  dated  1827,  *s  quoted  by  Sir  George  Grove:  "The  Sym- 
phony ought  to  have  ended  with  the  March,  the  impression  of  which 
was  entirely  obliterated  by  the  ill-suited  Minuet  which  follows."  Grove 
also  tells  how  Habeneck  succeeded,  about  1825,  m  introducing  the 
"Eroica"  to  a  skeptical  Paris.  "His  experiences  with  the  Second  Sym- 
phony had  warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  caution,  and  accordingly 
he  invited  the  principal  members  of  his  band  to  dinner,  and  'to  make 
a  little  music,'  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  The  'little  music'  consisted  of  the 
'Eroica'  and  Seventh  Symphonies,  which  seem  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  these  gentlemen  on  that  day  ('the  better  the  day  the  better 
the  deed')  for  the  first  time;  and,  thanks  to  the  opportune  time  of  the 
ruse,  to  have  produced  a  favourable  effect  on  the  band.  'Under  these 


*  Instead  of  the  word   "work"   he  might  have  substituted    "critic." 
[14] 
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new  conditions  we  found,'  says  one  of  the  orchestra,  'that  these  two 
Symphonies  contained  some  tolerable  passages,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing length,  incoherence,  and  want  of  connection  they  were  not  unlikely 
to  be  effective.'  " 
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Thursday  Evening,   December  17 
at  8  o'clock 


*7a  the  SiftHfduuuf,  Audiestc&L: 


V_J/  <JH1S 


his  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 


Are  You  a  Friend? 


% 


In  this  audience  of  1,200  there  are  171 
Friends,  of  which  67  are  new  this  year. 

Only  you  can  change  this  proportion 
before  the  next  concert. 


To  the  Trustees  of 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1942-43  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ 

for  the  current  support  of  the  Orchestra,   covered   by   cheque 
herewith  or  payable  on 

Name 

Address 
Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Gifts   ro  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under   mi 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law 


(over) 


Are  You  a  Friend? 


^ 


The  goal  of  4,000  Friends  is  not  even 
in  sight.  There  are  2,245  Friends  to  date, 
of  which  708  are  new  this  year  — 

This  is  a  very  small  total  number  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  20,000  who 
regularly  attend  the  symphony  concerts. 

Will  you  join  and  ask  your  neighbor 
to  join? 


(over) 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Assistant  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

THURSDAY   EVENING.    December  11 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season,  1942-1943] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                               ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.              KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P. 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BE  ALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                 GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                   WERNER,  H. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.       DROEGHMANS,  H.        STOCKBRIDGE,  C. 
CHARDON,  Y.              ZIMBLER,  J.                    ZEISE,  K. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,  H. 
IRANKEL,  I.               PAGE,  W.             .             PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  m. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  m. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
GEBHARDT,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  l. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

TUBA 

Harps 

Timpani 

PERCUSSION 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 
Librarian 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 

ROGERS,  L.  J. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  December  17 


Programme 

RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 

Bach Suite   in   B   minor  for   Flute   and  Strings 

I.  Overture;    Largo;    allegro 

II.  Rondo:    Allegretto  espressivo 

III.  Sarabande:    Andante 

IV.  Bourree   I.     Bourree   II:    Allegro   molto 
V.  Polonaise  and  Double:    Moderato 

VI.  Minuet 

VII.  Badinerie:    Presto 

Flute  Solo:  Georges  Laurent 

Lopatnikoff Sinfonietta,  Op.  27 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Andantino 
III.     Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Mahi.er Symphony  in  D  major,  No.   1 

I.  Langsam.     Schleppend  vvie  ein  Naturlaut 

II.  Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell 

III.  Feierlich   und  gemessen,  ohne  zu   sphleppeu 

IV.  Sturmisch    bewegt 


BALDWIN    PIANO 
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OVERTURE    (SUITE)  NO.  2  in  B  minor  for  Flute  and 

String  Orchestra 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach.  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


This  suite  has  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (the  con- 
tinuo  edited  by  Robert  Franz)  February  13,  1886,  October  18,  1902,  December  24, 
1931.  (It  was  played  at  a  Harvard  Tercentenary  concert  in  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  October  17,  1936,  in  which  the  harpsichord  continuo  was  added.) 
The  edition  of  Hans  von  Billow  was  performed  October  20,  1906,  November  2, 
1912,  February  13,  1915,  April  26,  1919. 

The  suite  was  played  at  the  Monday-Tuesday  concerts,  January  27,   1941. 

Bach's  own  title  upon  the  score  was  "H  moll  Ouverture  a  1  flauto,  2  violini,  viola 
e  basso,  di  J.  S.  Bach."  The  flute  part  is  marked  "traversiere,"  or  cross-flute,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  now  obsolete  flute  a  bee.  The  bass  is  marked  "continuo." 

Bach's  orchestral  suites,  of  which  there  are  four,  have  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  five-year  period  (1717-23)  in  which  he  was 
Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert 
Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong  to  the  subsequent  Leipzig 
years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  performances  of  the  Telemann 
Musical  Society,  which  he  conducted  from  the  years  1729  to  1736. 
But  the  larger  part  of  his  instrumental  music  belongs  to  the  years  at 
Cothen  where  the  Prince  not  only  patronized  but  practised  this  de- 
partment of  the  art  —  it  is  said  that  he  could  acquit  himself  more 
than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola  da  gamba,  and  the  clavier. 
It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that  Bach  composed  most  of  his 
chamber  music,  half  of  the  "Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  the  "Inven- 
tions." Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg 
at  this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts  and  per- 
formed them  at  Cothen. 

Groups  of  wind  instruments,  instead  of  a  single  one,  are  joined 
with  the  strings  in  the  other  three  suites  which  Bach  has  left.  The 
first  suite,  in  C  major,  adds  two  oboes  and  bassoon  to  the  strings.  The 
last  two  suites,  which  are  each  in  D  major,  include  timpani  and  a 
larger  wind  group;  in  the  third  suite,  two  oboes  and  three  trumpets; 
in  the  fourth  suite,  three  oboes,  bassoon  and  three  trumpets.  There 
is  in  each  score  a  figured  bass  for  the  presiding  harpsichordist. 

The  suites,  partitas,  and  "overtures,"  so  titled,  by  Bach  were  no  more 
than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his 
orchestral  suites  as  an  "ouverture,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
ouverture  of  Lulli  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely 
regarded,  had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with 
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a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and 
a  reprise.  To  this  "overture"  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic 
performances,  a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and 
integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several 
dance  movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title 
of  the  more  extended  and  impressive  "opening"  movement.  Georg 
Muffat  introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him. 
Bach  held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended 
and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  "a 
fragment  of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  pre- 
served for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo  period. 
Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of  strength 
and  grace." 

The  grave  introductory  measures  of  the  first  movement,  given  to  the 
combined  group,  are  followed  by  a  lively  fugue,  the  development  of 
which  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  florid  passages  for  the  flute  which 
here  first  emerges  as  a  solo  instrument.  In  the  Rondo,  which  is  an 
unusual  form  with  Bach,  the  voice  of  the  flute  is  matched  with  the 
strings.  In  the  Sarabande,  the  'cellos  follow  the  flute  theme  in  canonic 
imitation.  The  second  of  the  two  Bourrees  again  projects  the  flute  in 
the  recurring  ornamental  figuration  which  gives  the  suite  so  much  of 
its  charm.  The  flute  is  again  so  treated  in  the  Double  (or  variant)  of 
the  Polonaise.  The  Minuet  has  the  usual  two  sections,  but  no  trio.  The 
Badinerie,  a  lively  presto  movement,  is  characteristic  of  its  composer. 
(The  first  suite  ends  with  two  "passepieds"  the  third  with  a  gigue, 
the  fourth  with  a  vivo  entitled  Rejouissance.) 

[copyrighted] 
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SINFONIETTA,  Op.  28 
By  Nikolai  Lopatnikoff 

Born  in  Tallinn    (Revel),  Russia,  March   16,   1903 


The  Sinfonietta  was  completed  in  March,  1942.  It  had  its  first  performance  by 
broadcast  April  27  at  a  League  of  Composers  concert  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  Howard  Barlow  conducting.  The  first  concert  performance  was 
given  August  2,  1942,  at  the  Festival  of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary 
Music,  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  single  wind  instruments  —  piccolo,  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  trumpet;  piano,  timpani,  tambourine,  military  drum, 
cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  and  last  are  sprightly  and  vigorous,  the  middle 
movement  placid  in  character,  with  interplay  of  woodwind  color. 
The  opening  movement  is  in  strict  sonata  form  (its  boldness  is  har- 
monic). The  first  theme  brings  in  the  body  of  the  strings,  reinforced  by 
the  percussion,  piano,  and  winds,  while  the  contrasting  melodic  theme 
is  more  lightly  scored.  This  theme  opens  the  development,  and  closes  it 
with  a  flute  solo,  before  the  bustling  return  of  the  initial  theme  in  the 
reprise.  The  A ndantino  dispenses  with  percussive  instruments  and  de- 
velops in  its  course  solos  for  the  bassoon,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  flute 
over  light  strings  which  in  their  turn  take  the  burden  of  melody.  Its 
subject  is  first  set  forth  in  a  fugato  between  these  instruments.  The 
Allegro  molto  restores  the  lively  punctuation  of  piano  and  military 
drum.  The  trumpet  sets  the  pace  of  a  vivacious  movement  in  rhythmic 
rondo  character,  speeding  to  its  close. 

Nikolai  Lopatnikoff  entered  the  Conservatory  at  St.  Petersburg 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  having  first  studied  in  Revel,  his  native  city. 
Leaving  Russia  with  his  family  in  1918,  the  fifteen-year-old  boy  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Helsinki,  Finland,  and  completed  them  in  Ger- 
many. He  studied  for  a  time  at  Karlsruhe  with  Ernst  Toch.  He  lived 
in  Berlin  until  1933,  where  he  was  active  as  composer,  pianist,  teacher, 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  the  International  Society  for  Contem- 
porary Music.  He  left  Germany  in  1933  and  has  since  lived  in  Finland, 
Estonia  and  England.  In  April,  1939,  he  arrived  in  the  United  States 
and  settled  in  New  York  with  the  intention  of  staying  here  per- 
manently. 

Mr.  Lopatnikoff  is  known  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  by  his  Scherzo,  Op.  10,  which  had  its  first  public  perform- 
ance by  this  orchestra,  April  27,  1928,  his  Second  Symphony  of  1939, 
which  was  performed  at  these  concerts  December  22  of  that  year,  and 
his  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  26,  which  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
April  17,  1942  at  these  concerts,  Richard  Burgin  soloist. 
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The  principal  works  of  Mr.  Lopatnikoff  (most  of  which  have 
had  notable  performances  in  Europe)  are:  the  Opera  "Danton";  the 
First  Symphony,  Op.  12;  Two  Piano  Concertos,  Op.  5  and  Op.  15; 
Introduction  and  Scherzo  for  Orchestra,  Op.  10;  Two  String  Quartets, 
Op.  4  and  Op.  6A;  Sonata  for  Violin,  Piano  and  Side  Drum,  Op.  9;* 
Sonata  for  Violoncello  and  Piano,  Op.  11;  Sonatina  for  Piano,  Op.  7; 
"Danses  ironiques"  "Contrastes/'  "Dialogues/'  and  "Variations"  for 
Piano,  Op.  22;  Three  Pieces  for  Violin  and  Piano,  Op.  17;  Trio  for 
Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello,  Op.  23. 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  in  D  major 

By  Gustav  Mahler 

Born  at  Kalischt  in  Bohemia,  July   1    (or  7),  i860;  died  at  Vienna,  May    18,   1911 


Completed  probably  in  1888,  Mahler's  First  Symphony  had  its  initial  performance 
at  Budapest,  November  20,  1889.  It  was  performed  in  Hamburg  in  the  autumn  of 
1892,  and  by  the  efforts  of  Richard  Strauss  at  Weimar,  in  June,  1894.  The  sym- 
phony was  heard  in  Berlin  as  part  of  a  Mahler  programme,  March,   1896. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York,  December  16,  1909,  Mahler  conducting.  The  symphony  was 
introduced  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  23, 
1923,  when  Pierre  Monteux  conducted.  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  conducted  it  Januaiy 

31.  1935- 

The  orchestration  requires  four  flutes  (with  two  piccolos),  four  oboes,  English 
horn,  three  clarinets,  two  clarinets  in  E-flat,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contra- 
bassoon,  seven  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  1898.  The  printed  score  showed  considerable 
revision,  and  the  entire  omission  of  a  second  movement,  "A  Chapter  of  Flowers." 

When  Mahler  sketched  out  the  vast  proportions  of  his  First  Sym- 
phony, he  was  a  youthful  idealist  of  soaring  artistic  ambitions 
and  little  recognition.  He  had  written  much,  but  his  music  lay  in 


Performed    by    the    Flute    Players    Club,    April    16,    1933. 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

tonight — and  every  night — 

in  your  home 

music  of  this  outstanding  orchestra 
3  to  enjoy  as  often  as  you  wish — 
>u  wish— on  VICTOR  RECORDS 


the  color   and   brilliance    of  the 
Derformance  you  are  now  hearing  on 

tigs  as: 

bussy  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Suite  .  .  Ravel 

<  .  .  Brahms  Symphony  No.  5  .  .  Sibelius 

y  No.  6  ("Pathetique")  .  .  Tchaikovsky 


VICTOR  RECORDS 
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manuscript,  unperformed.  He  had  lit  his  torch  from  Wagner  and 
Bruckner,  steeped  himself  in  the  romancers  of  Germany's  past—  her 
poets  and  philosophers.  But  while  his  head  was  in  the  clouds,  his 
feet  were  planted  before  the  conductor's  desk  of  one  provincial  theater 
and  another,  where  there  fell  to  him  the  "second"  choice  of  operas 
by  Lortzing  or  Meyerbeer.  When  he  had  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
Wagner  and  Mozart  at  Olmtitz,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  "pro- 
fane" their  music  with  the  sorry  forces  at  his  disposal.  That  Mahler 
profited  by  his  conductorial  apprenticeship  is  indicated  by  the  de- 
tailed command  of  orchestration  shown  in  this  symphony;  also  by 
his  sudden  success  and  popularity  as  conductor  when  the  opportunity 
came  to  him  in  Leipzig  in  1884.  Mahler  probably  worked  upon  his 
First  Symphony  in  the  years  1883  and  1884,  when  he  was  second  con- 
ductor at  Cassel.  The  "Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen"  ("  The  Songs 
of  a  Journeyman,"  voice  and  orchestra)  were  also  written  about  this 
time,  and  one  of  them  found  its  way  into  the  symphony. 

His  duties  as  conductor  were  far  from  inspiring.  Where  his  heart 
lay  is  indicated  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Bayreuth,  where  he  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  disclosure  of  "Parsifal,"  and  another  to  Wunsiedel,  to 
sense  the  landscape  of  Jean  Paul  Richter.  Having  become  a  conductor 
of  outstanding  fame  through  engagements  at  Leipzig  and  at  Prague, 
Mahler  became  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Pesth  in  1888,  and  in 
1889  had  the  opportunity  to  perform  his  symphony  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert  (November  20),  before  a  public  which  had  come  to  admire 
and  respect  his  abilities  in  the  highest  degree.  It  must  be  reported 
that,  with  every  good  will  towards  their  conductor,  the  Hungarian 
audience  found  the  symphony  perplexing. 

It  was  with  later  experience  that  Mahler  learned  to  abhor  "pro- 
grammes" for  his  symphonies.  This  one  was  first  heard  with  fanciful 
titles  sanctioned  by  the  composer.  At  the  original  Budapest  per- 
formance, it  was  named  as  a  "Symphonic  Poem  in  two  parts."  Mahler, 
hoping  perhaps  to  induce  an  understanding  of  his  emotional  approach, 
gave  out  a  title  for  the  subsequent  performances  in  Hamburg  and 
Weimar:  "The  Titan,"  referring  to  the  novel  of  that  name  by  Jean 
Paul,  and  these  indications  of  the  movements: 

"Part.i.    Days  of  Youth.  Youth,  flowers  and  thorns. 

1.  Spring  without  end.  The  introduction  represents  the  awakening  of  nature 
at  early  dawn.   [In  Hamburg,  it  was  called  'Winter  Sleep.'] 

2.  A  Chapter  of  Flowers.  [This  movement,  an  andante,  Avas  omitted  altogether 
after  the  Weimar  performance.] 

3.  Full  sail!    (Scherzo.) 
Part  II.     Commedia  umana. 

4.  Stranded.  A  funeral   march   a   la   Callot.    [At   Weimar   it   was   called   'The 
[10] 


Hunter's  Funeral  Procession.']  The  following  remarks  may  serve  as  an 
explanation,  if  necessary.  The  author  received  the  external  incitement  to 
this  piece  from  a  pictorial  parody  well  known  to  all  children  in  South 
Germany,  'The  Hunter's  Funeral  Procession.'  The  forest  animals  accom- 
pany the  dead  forester's  coffin  to  the  grave.  The  hares  carry  flags;  in  front 
is  a  band  of  Gypsy  musicians  and  music-making  cats,  frogs,  crows,  etc.; 
and  deer,  stags,  foxes,  and  other  four-footed  and  feathered  denizens  of  the 
forest  accompany  the  procession  in  comic  postures.  In  the  present  piece  the 
imagined  expression  is  partly  ironically  gay,  partly  gloomily  brooding,  and  is 
immediately  followed  by 
5.  DalV  Inferno  al  Paradiso  (allegro  furioso),  the  sudden  outbreak  of  a  pro- 
foundly wounded  heart." 

Mahler,  composing,  no  doubt,  in  a  spirit  of  romantic  fantasy,  prob- 
ably wrote  down  such  word  images  as  occurred  to  him,  in  something 
of  the  free  and  ranging  mood  of  Jean  Paul,  who,  describing  the  in- 
toxicating idealism  and  godlike  virtue  of  his  hero,  could  catch  up  a 
listener  sufficiently  attuned  into  a  state  of  ecstasy.  It  was  a  state  of 
mind  in  which  Jean  Paul,  a  Callot  engraving,  and  a  naive  French 
canon  could  merge  into  a  single  musical  episode  without  inconsistency. 
Mahler  had  cause  to  learn  that  the  general  understanding  was  not  so 
fancy  free  and  pliable.  There  are  those  who  must  have  the  full  story, 
if  there  is  any  hint  of  one.  If  there  is  a  funeral  march  they  demand 
the  full  particulars  —  and  ask,  "Who  is  being  buried?" 

The  following  lines  taken  from  Lrooks'  translation  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter's  "Titan"  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sample  of  the  free  fantasy 
which  moved  the  composer  of  the  Fiist  Symphony.  The  opening  move- 
ment could  well  be  a  reflection  of  this  passage. 

"—  My  winged  skiff  glided  lightly  through  green  rosy  splendor  and 
through  soft,  musical  murmuring  of  a  long  flower-fragrance,  into  an 
immense  radiant  morning-land. 

"What  a  broad,  bright,  enchanted  Eden!  A  clear,  glad  morning  sun, 
with  no  tears  of  night,  expanded  with  an  encircling  rose-wreath, 
looked  toward  me  and  rose  no  higher.  Up  and  down  sparkled  the 
meadows,  bright  with  morning  dew.  'Love's  tears  of  joy  lie  down  below 
there,'  sang  the  hermits  overhead  on  the  long,  sweeping  worlds,  'and 
we,  too,  will  shed  them.'  I  flew  to  the  shore,  where  honey  bloomed, 
while  on  the  other  bloomed  wine;  and  as  I  went,  my  gayly  decorated 
little  skiff,  with  broad  flowers  puffed  out  for  sails,  followed,  dancing 
after  me  over  the  waves.  I  went  into  high  blooming  woods,  where 
noon  and  night  dwelt  side  by  side,  and  into  green  vales  full  of  flower- 
twilights,  and  up  sunny  heights,  where  blue  days  dwelt,  and  flew 
down  again  into  the  blooming  skiff,  and  it  floated  on,  deep  in  wave- 
lightnings,  over  precious  stones,  into  the  spring,  to  the  rosy  sun.  All 
moved  eastward,  the  breezes  and  the  waves,  and  the  butterflies  and  the 
flowers,  which  had  wings,  and  the  worlds  overhead;  and  their  giants 
sang  down,  We  fondly  look  downward  — we  fondly  glide  downward, 
to  the  land  of  love,  to  the  golden  land.' " 
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The  literal-minded  will  never  find  their  way  with  ease  through  such 
verbal  flower  gardens  as  these.  The  composer  learned  soon  enough 
that  to  give  forth  programmes  was  to  invite  footless  controversy;  and 
when  he  conducted  the  symphony  in  New  York,  he  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  give  any  clue  whatsoever.  He  had  long  since  withdrawn  his 
tags  altogether,  and  learned  to  be  wary  of  programmes  in  his  later 
symphonies.  As  Bruno  Walter,  a  Mahler  apostle  early  and  late,  wrote: 

"If  we  understand  the  title  Mahler  gave  his  works  in  the  mystical 
and  only  possible  sense,  we  must  not  expect  any  explanation  of  the 
music  by  means  of  them;  but  we  may  hope  that  the  music  itself  will 
throw  the  most  penetrating  light  upon  the  sphere  of  emotion  which 
the  titles  suggest.  Let  us  be  prudent  enough  to  free  these  titles  from 
an  exact  meaning,  and  remember  that  in  the  kingdom  of  beauty 
nothing  is  to  be  found  except  'Gestaltung,  Umgestaltung,  des  ewigen 
Sinnes  ewige  Unterhaltung'  ('formation,  transformation,  th'  eternal 
mind's  eternal  recreation').  Should  we  attach  to  those  programmatical 
schemes  fixed  names,  the  'transformation'  would  prove  us  wrong  in 
the  next  minute.  We  must  not  think  of  that  'which  the  flowers  of  the 
meadow  tell,'  but  of  everything  that  touches  our  hearts  with  gentlest 
beauty  and  tenderest  charm." 
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Mr.  Bruno  Walter,  a  Mahler  apostle  early  and  late,  thus  describes 
the  First  Symphony  in  his  sympathetic  book  on  Gustav  Mahler*: 

"I  should  like  to  call  the  First  Symphony  Mahler's  Werther.  In  it  he 
finds  artistic  relief  from  a  heart-rending  experience.  He  does  not 
illustrate  in  sound  that  which  he  had  experienced  —  that  would  be 
'program  music.'  But  the  mood  of  his  soul,  engendered  by  memory 
and  present  feeling,  produces  themes  and  influences  the  general  direc- 
tion of  their  development  without,  however,  introducing  itself  forcibly 
into  the  musical  issue.  In  that  manner,  a  compact  composition  is  born 
which,  at  the  same  time,  is  an  avowal  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  speak  individually  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  symphony. 

"The  brilliant  first  movement,  with  its  youthful  fervor,  and  the 
vigorous  scherzo,  with  the  charming  trio,  need  no  explanatory  words 
and,  in  fact,  could  not  be  benefited  by  them  in  view  of  their  musical 
abundance. 

"The  third  movement,  however,  was,  at  the  time,  a  new  sound  in 
music  and  its  importance  justifies  a  discussion.  In  the  Funeral  March 
in  the  Manner  of  Callot  and  the  following  finale  the  spiritual  reaction 
to  a  tragic  occurrence  is  transformed  into  music.  In  it  the  young  com- 
poser relieves  himself  of  his  experience.  In  the  vehemence  of  his 
emotions,  Mahler  was  not  conscious  of  his  daring  in  expressing 
gloomily  brooding  despair  and  biting  pain  by  this  spectrally  prowl- 
ing canon,  or  by  that  music  full  of  brazen  derision  and  shrill  laughter. 
The  composition  bears  the  imprint  of  ingenious  inspiration,  novelty, 
and  unreserved  veracity,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  fact  that 
the  first  performance  caused  a  great  deal  of  perplexed  wonderment. 
In  the  fourth  movement,  the  raging  vehemence  of  Mahler's  nature 
breaks  forth  and,  with  relentless  force,  gains  a  triumphant  victory  over 
life. 

"Approximately  in  December,  1909  —  that  is,  in  the  last  year  but 
one  of  his  life  —  Mahler  wrote  me  from  America  after  a  performance 
of  the  First:  '.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  this 
youthful  sketch.  How  strangely  I  am  affected  by  these  works  when- 
ever I  conduct  them!  A  burning  and  painful  sensation  is  crystallized. 
What  a  world  this  is  that  casts  up  such  reflections  of  sounds  and 
figures!  Things  like  the  Funeral  March  and  the  bursting  of  the  storm 
which  follows  it  seem  to  me  a  flaming  indictment  of  the  Creator.  .  .  .' 

"This  shows  how  the  elemental  power  of  expression  of  this  music 
was  able  deeply  to  affect  the  composer  himself  after  an  interval  of  a 
number  of  years  during  which  he  had  not  heard  it.  The  symphony 
has  the  typically  unique  power  which  the  youthful  work  of  a  genius 
is  able  to  exert  by  means  of  its  superabundance  of  emotions,  by  the 
unconditional  and  unconscious  courage  to  use  new  ways  of  expression, 
and  by  the  wealth  of  invention.  It  is  alive  with  musical  ideas  and 
with  the  pulse-beat  of  fervent  passion." 

"Here  is  art,"  wrote  Paul  Stefan  of  the  First  Symphony  in  his 
"Gustav  Mahler,"  "understandable  in  images,  but  still,  at  least  in 
intention,  severely  symphonic.  A  'programme'  is  unnecessary.  Apart 


*Gustav  Mahler,  by  Bruno  Walter,  translated  by  James  Galston.  Greystone  Press,  N.T.,  1041. 
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from  the  digressions  of  the  last  movement,  the  work  is  not  more  diffi- 
cult for  hearers  than  for  players,  and  one  which  stimulates  a  genuine 
interest  in  Mahler.  It  arouses  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
other  works. 

"How  beautiful  the  introduction  is,  suggesting  the  melancholy  of 
trie  Moravian  plains  over  a  long-sustained  A,  down  to  which  the 
minor  theme  in  oboe  and  bassoon  dreamily  sinks!  Thereupon  the 
upstriving  fanfare  of  the  clarinets;  the  fourth  becomes  a  cuckoo-call 
in  the  wood  wind,  a  lovely  song  in  the  horns;  then,  still  over  the 
pedal  A,  a  gradual  rolling  movement,  first  in  the  divided  'celli  and 
basses,  like  the  reawakening  of  the  earth  after  a  clear  summer's  night. 
The  tempo  quickens,  the  cuckoo's  call  becomes  the  first  notes  of  the 
first  Lied  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen:  'Ging  heut'  morgen  iXbefs  Feld' 
('O'er  the  fields  I  went  at  morn').  The  whole  melody,  here  in  sym- 
phonic breath,  is  sung  softly  by  the  strings,  turns  into  the  dominant, 
mounts  in  speed  and  strength,  sinks  back  pianissimo,  and  is  repeated. 
An  actual  repeat-sign;  save  in  the  scherzo-form,  there  is  only  one 
other  example  of  this  in  Mahler,  in  the  Sixth  Symphony.  A  kind  of 
development-section  follows,  but  it  really  rather  confirms  the  theme. 
The  leap  of  the  fourth  now  becomes  a  fifth,  developed  melodically 
through  major  and  minor;  the  'awakening'  is  repeated,  the  harp  tak- 
ing the  tune;  once  again  D  major  over  the  pedal  A.  A  new  tune  in 
the  horns;  modulation,  livelier  play  of  the  motives,  with  many  an 
unrelated  succession  of  ideas.  Suddenly,  in  the  wood  wind,  a  theme  of 
the  last  movement,  immediately  followed  by  a  Brucknerish  climax, 
on  whose  summit  is  heard  the  introductory  fanfare,  then  abruptly 
the  horn-theme  and  the  fourths  of  the  commencement.  Then  comes 
a  kind  of  reprise,  altered  as  Mahler  nearly  always  does  in  later  works 
(preferably  shortened,  not  recommencing  with  the  beginning!).  Mer- 
rier still,  ever  livelier  until  the  end;  always  in  the  principal  key.  The 
Lied  des  fahrenden  Gesellen  fixes  the  entire  character;  no  secondary 
theme,  scarcely  a  development.  But  the  music,  dewy  fresh,  strikes  the 
goggles  from  the  nose  of  the  peering  critic.  There  follows  a  merry, 
dancing  scherzo,  an  Austrian  Ldndler  like  those  of  Bruckner  and 
Schubert,  exquisitely  harmonized  and  scored.  A  horn  leads  into  the 
oldentime  Trio.  The  fahrender  Gesell  has  discovered  a  hidden  village 
where  people  are  happy  as  of  yore.  But  precisely  this  merry-making 
recalls  his  own  sad  flight  from  love.  After  a  long  pause  begins  the 
third  part  with  the  rugged  canon  'Frere  Jacques.'*  Muted  drums  beat 
out  the  'fourth';  it  sounds  like  the  rhythm  of  a  grotesque  funeral  a  la 
Callot.  A  muted  double-bass  begins,  a  bassoon  and  'cello  follow,  then 
bass  tuba  and  a  deep  clarinet.  An  oboe  bleats  and  squeaks  thereto 
in  the  upper  register.  Four  flutes  with  the  canon  drag  the  orchestra 
along  with  them;  the  shrill  E-flat  clarinet  quacks;  over  a  quiet  counter- 
point in  the  trumpets   the  oboes  are   tootling  a  vulgar  street-song; 


*French  nursery  songs  have  apparently  formed  no  part  of  the  erudition  of  the  German 
musical  scholars.  Ludwig  Scheidermair,  in  his  analysis  (1902),  seems  to  regard  the  theme 
as  original  with  Mahler,  remarking  that  it  "suggests  Mozart."  Locating  the  theme,  com- 
mentators have  failed  to  remark  on  the  grotesque  character  Mahler  has  given  the  bright 
tune  by  casting  it  in  the  minor  mode,  and  introducing  it  in  the  double-bass,  at  a  solemn  pace. 
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two  E-flat  clarinets,  with  bassoon  and  flutes,  parodistically  pipe 
wretched  stuff,  accompanied  by  an  m-ta,  in  the  percussion  (cymbals 
attached  to  the  big  drum,  so  as  to  sound  thoroughly  vulgar)  and  in 
the  strings  (scratched  with  the  sticks).  Discordant  everyday  life,  which 
never  lets  go  its  hold.  Then  harps  and  wind  take  up  a  soft  D,  treat 
it  as  dominant,  add  the  major  third  of  G,  and  the  violins  sing  the 
lay  of  the  sheltering  linden-tree.  —  Deliverance:  'Da  wusst  ich  nicht 
wie  das  Leben  tut,  war  alles,  alles  wieder  gut/  ('Then  knew  I  not 
how  life  might  be,  and  all  again  was  well  with  me.')  But  the  barrel- 
organ  canon  straightway  starts  up  again,  dies  away  finally  and  leads 
directly  into  the  last  movement.  Raging,  a  chromatic  triplet  rushes 
downward,  a  theme  from  the  development  of  the  first  movement  an- 
nounces itself,  everything  ferments  and  fumes,  clinging  fast  to  the 
key  of  F  minor.  Over  a  pedal  on  D-flat,  the  'cello  movement  and  the 
'fourth'  motive  from  the  first  part  now  sound  triumphantly  in  D 
major.  This  relationship  and  similarity  of  the  themes  in  different 
movements  is  still  more  emphatically  developed  by  Mahler  than  by  his 
predecessors.  An  even  louder  climax,  where  seven  horns  must  be 
heard  above  everything,  even  the  trumpets.  They  sound  like  a  chorale 
from  paradise  after  the  waves  of  hell.  Saved!" 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  •— <  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 
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BALDWIN  PIANO 
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150  BOYLSTON  STREET 
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HAMILTON,  ACROSONIC  and   HOWARD   PIANC 
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Thursday  Evening,  January   14 
at  8  o'clock 
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his  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season,  1942-1943] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                                ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.              KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P, 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BE  ALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                 GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                   WERNER,  H. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.       DROEGHMANS,  H.        ZEISE,  K. 
CHARDON,  Y.              ZIMBLER,  J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,  H.             GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.                PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

BASSOONS 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  w. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

singer,  J. 

LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
GEBHARDT,  w. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

raichman,  J. 

HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

TUBA 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  January  14 


Programme 

RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  34    (Koechel  No.  338) 

I.     Allegro  vivace 
II.     Andante  di  molto 
III.     Finale:    Allegro  vivace 

Rimsky-Korsakov Introduction  and  Wedding  March  from 

"Le  Coq  d'Or" 

INTERMISSION 

Strauss "Don   Quixote,"   Fantastic  Variations  on  a  Theme  of 

Knightly  Character,  Op.  35 
(Introduction,  Theme  with  Variations,  and  Finale) 

Violoncello  Solo:  Jean  Hi  di  i  i  i 
Viola   Solo:    Jean   Lefrani 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR  No.  34,  Koechel  No.  338 

By   Wolfgang  Amadeus   Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  first  performance  of  this  symphony  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  April  1,  1899.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting.  Subsequent  performances  have 
been  given  in  1904,  1923,  1928  (Sir  Thomas  Beecham  conducting),  1930,  1931,  1936, 
and  1939    (December  8). 

It  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and 
strings. 

The  symphony  is  inscribed  by  its  composer  as  having  been  written  at 
Salzburg,  August  29,  1780.  A  reference  in  a  letter  by  Mozart  to  a 
performance  under  Joseph  Bono,  conductor  at  Vienna,  is  considered 
to  apply  to  this  score:  "I  have  lately  forgotten  to  write  that  the  sym- 
phony conducted  by  old  Bono  went  magnifique,  and  had  great  suc- 
cess. Forty  violins  played  —  the  wind  instruments  were  all  doubled  — 
ten  violas,  ten  doublebasses,  eight  violoncellos,  and  six  bassoons" 
(From  Vienna,  April  11,  1781). 

The  work  is  characterized  by  Erich  Blom  in  his  life  of  Mozart  as 
"the  first  of  the  symphonies  to  have  achieved  any  degree  of  permanence, 
as  far  as  concert  practice  goes  —  and  very  justly,  for  it  is  a  lovely  work 
and,  though  formally  on  a  small  scale,  fully  matured  and  typically 
Mozartian  with  its  capricious  changes  between  a  variety  of  humours. 
The  musical  ideas  are  mostly  the  current  coin  of  the  time,  but  their 
treatment  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ironical  commentary.  Mozart  loves 
the  musical  cliches  of  his  century  and  at  the  same  time  laughs  at 
them  up  his  sleeve,  and  never  more  wittily  than  in  this  little  but 
captivating  and  very  finished  symphonic  work."  Otto  Jahn  speaks  of 
the  symphony  as  "grander  in  conception  and  more  serious  in  tone 
than  the  earlier  one  in  B-flat  major,  composed  the  summer  before 
(K.  319).  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  first  movement,  where 
a  constant  propensity  to  fall  into  the  minor  key  blends  strength  and 
decision  with  an  expression  not  so  much  of  melancholy  as  of  consola- 
tion. In  perfect  harmony  of  conception,  the  simple  and  fervent  An- 
dante di  molto  combines  exceeding  tenderness  with  a  quiet  depth  of 
feeling.  The  contrasting  instrumentation  is  very  effective  in  this  work. 
The  first  movement  is  powerful  and  brilliant,  but  in  the  second,  only 
stringed  instruments  (with  doubled  violas)  are  employed.*  The  last 
movement  is  animated  throughout,  and  sometimes  the  orchestral  treat- 
ment is  rapid  and  impetuous." 


*  A  bassoon   is   added  to  the  string  orchestra   in   this   movement. 

[copyrighted] 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  "THE  GOLDEN  COCK,"  Introduction  to  the 

Opera,,  and  March    (Act  III) 

By  Nicholas  Andreievitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born   at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March    18,   1844;   died   at 

St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


Composed  in  the  years  1906-1907,  "Le  Coq  d'Or"  was  not  performed  until  after 
the  death  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  first  performed,  privately,  at  the  Solodov- 
nikov  Theatre,  Moscow,  September  24,  1909.  On  May  24,  1914,  Michel  Fokine, 
having  overcome  objections  of  the  composer's  family,  produced  the  work  as  an 
opera  pantomime  in  which  the  singers  were  arranged  in  terraces  at  the  right 
and  left  of  the  stage,  while  dancers,  including  Thamar  Karsavina,  who  was  the 
Queen,  interpreted  the  parts.  Excerpts  from  "The  Golden  Cock"  were  arranged 
as  a  suite.  The  Introduction  and  March  were  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  concerts  on  April  16,  1920,  February  17,  1928,  April  12,  1935,  and  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1937.  The  first,  third,  and  fourth  movements  were  performed  November 

29*  1929- 

The  orchestration  of  the  Introduction  introduces  woodwinds  in  three's,  two 
trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  side  drum,  cymbals,  glockenspiel,  celesta,  harp 
and  strings.  In  the  March,  a  trumpet  in  F,  triangle  and  bass  drum  are  added.  An 
orchestral  suite  has  been  made  from  the  music.  The  first  movement  includes  the 
Introduction  and  extracts  from  the  first  act;  the  second  and  third  movements, 
extracts  from  the  second  act;  the  fourth,  extracts  from  the  third  act,  including 
the  Introduction,  March,  death  of  Dodon,  and  vanishing  of  the  Queen. 

Le  Coq  d'Or,"  "The  Golden  Cock"  (or  "Cockerel"),  was  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  last  work.  He  wrote  the  opera  on  a  text  by  Vladimir 
Bielsky,  an  elaboration  of  Pushkin's  fairy-tale.  A  projected  perform- 
ance in  1907  was  prevented  by  the  government  censor,  who  found 
this  satire  upon  the  monarchical  system  of  government  dangerous  and 
unacceptable  without  numerous  cuts  in  the  text.  The  composer  in- 
dignantly refused  to  alter  his  score  in  any  particular,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  it  was  not  performed  until  after  his  death. 

It  required  a  supersensitive  government  to  take  exception  to  Push- 
kin's poem,  a  satire  upon  a  ridiculously  ineffectual  and  entirely  fan- 
tastic "King  Dodon,"  ruler  of  a  realm  which  never  could  have  existed 
outside  of  fairy  tales.  The  poem  is  quite  brief,  and  in  expanding  it 
to  operatic  lengths,  Bielsky  added  specific  barbs  at  absolute  mon- 
archs  which  might  well  have  been  found  disagreeably  pointed  in  the 
Russia  of  1909.  Pushkin  is  said  to  have  found  his  story  in  Washington 
Irving's  "Legend  of  the  Arabian  Astrologer." 

The  king  of  Pushkin's  tale,  reaching  old  age,  is  through  with  /est 
for  war  and  is  ready  to  settle  into  a  peaceful  life,  but  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  whom  he  has  many  times  provoked  with  raids  in  the 
past  are  unreasonable  enough  to  threaten  him  with  invasion  at  any 
unexpected  moment.  His  astrologer  presents  as  a  solution  to  his  [ears 
a  golden  cock  which,  upon  a  high  perch,  will  give  the  warning  crow  il 
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danger  should  approach.  At  last  the  cock  gives  the  alarm  of  trouble  in 
the  east.  The  king  dispatches  his  eldest  son  with  an  army,  and  when 
the  cock  later  gives  another  warning,  sends  his  other  son  with  more 
troops.  A  third  warning  compels  King  Dodon  to  take  the  field  himself. 
He  comes  upon  a  ravine  strewn  with  the  slaughtered  remnants  of  his 
army.  His  two  sons  also  lie  dead,  each  slain  by  the  sword  of  the  other. 
The  fair  young  Princess  Shamakhan  emerges  smiling  from  her  tent  to 
receive  him,  and  the  aged  potentate  is  quickly  consoled.  He  returns 
with  his  new  bride  and  is  greeted  by  the  populace,  but  is  confronted 
by  the  astrologer  who  has  come  to  demand  his  reward  for  the  gift  of 
the  golden  cock.  For  this  reward  he  names  the  new  Queen  Shamakhan. 
The  ruler,  furious,  strikes  the  wise  man  dead.  The  cock,  descending 
from  his  perch,  takes  vengeance  upon  his  master,  and  pierces  the 
skull  of  the  King  with  his  beak,  killing  him.  Pushkin  concludes: 

Fairy    tales,    though    far   from    true, 
Teach   good  lads  a   thing  or   two. 

[copyrighted] 


"DON   QUIXOTE"    (Introduction,   Theme  with  Variations,   and 
Finale):  Fantastic  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Knightly 

Character,  Op.  35 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born   at   Munich,.  June    11,    1864 


The  score  of  "Don  Quixote"  was  composed  in  Munich  in  1897,  and  completed 
on  December  29  of  that  year.  It  was  first  performed  at  a  Gurzenich  Concert  in 
Cologne,  from  the  manuscript,  Franz  Wiillner  conducting,  on  March  8,  1898. 
Friedrich  Grutzmacher  played  the  violoncello  solo.  There  was  a  performance  at 
Frankfort  on  March  18,  at  a  concert  of  the  Museumgesellschajt,  under  the  com- 
poser's direction,  when  Hugo  Becker  was  the  'cellist.  The  first  performance  in 
the  United  States  was  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  under  Theodore  Thomas,  Janu- 
ary 7,  1899.  The  first  performance  here  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting,  February  12,  1904  (Rudolf  Krasselt, 
'cello,  Max  Zach,  viola).  Later  performances  were:  April  19,  1904  (Richard  Strauss 
conducting,  and  with  the  same  soloists);  April  22,  1910  (soloists  Heinrich  Warnke, 
'cello,  Emil  Ferir,  viola);  February  17,  1911  (same  soloists);  February  11,  1916 
(same  soloists);  April  14,  1922  (Jean  Bedetti,  'cello,  Georges  Fourel,  viola);  De- 
cember 11,  1931  (Jean  Bedetti,  'cello,  Jean  Lefranc,  viola);  March  24,  1933  (Gregor 
Piatigorsky,  'cello,  Jean  Lefranc,  viola);  February  22,  1935  and  March  8,  1940  (same 
soloists). 


DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  thing  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  There  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  care  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increasedjf  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  may  be  entirely  iu~ 
-adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Only  through  giving  your  agent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
[worth  insuring  can  this  be  accom- 
1  Vplished.To  find  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  get~ 
-ting  protection  costs 
you  nothing. 


infer: 


Ask   the   agent  of  The  Employers'    Group  to  explain  the  Insurance  Analysis 

Plan   to   you   or   write   direct   to    The   Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 

Street,  Boston,   for   further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 
your   insurance   fit  and    demonstrates   comp'ete 

insurance   protection 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

tonight — and  every  night — 

in  your  home 


music  of  this  outstanding  orchestra 
to  enjoy  as  often  as  you  wish — 
u  wish— on  VICTOR  RECORDS 


the   color    and   brilliance    of  the 
>erformance  you  are  now  hearing  on 

Lgs  as: 


"Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Suite  .  .  Ravel 
"Classical" Symphony .  Prokofieff 
ymphony  No.  4  .  Tchaikovsky 


>ussy 
.  Brahms 


VICTOR  RECORDS 


"Don  Quixote"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  six  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  tenor  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass 
drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  wind  machine,  glockenspiel,  harp,  and 
strings.   The   dedication   is   to   Joseph   Dupont. 

Don  Quixote,"  more  than  any  other  subject  which  Richard  Strauss 
fell  upon  in  the  triumphant  progress  of  his  tone  poems,  seemed 
to  match  his  musical  proclivities.  The  strain  of  the  bizarre  which  runs 
through  all  his  music,  his  richly  apparelled  melodic  felicity,  the  trans- 
figuring passion  which  sets  the  seal  of  enduring  beauty  upon  each  of 
his  more  important  scores  —  these  qualities  were  finely  released  and 
closely  integrated  by  the  tale  of  the  lunatic  knight,  where  also  eccen- 
tricity becomes  charm,  where  gross  realism,  at  one  moment  ridiculous 
and  pitiable,  is  suddenly  touched  with  the  dreams  and  visions  of 
chivalry.  The  rounded  picture  which  Cervantes  drew,  where  such 
baser  elements  as  farcical  humor  and  incongruity  contribute  to  the 
full  portrait  of  a  noble  and  lovable  character,  has  found  its  just  coun- 
terpart in  Strauss'  musical  narrative. 

Strauss  is  said  to  have  written  and  allowed  to  be  inserted  in  the 
printed  programmes  of  early  performances  identifications  of  each 
variation.  An  elaborate  and  detailed  explanation  by  Arthur  Harm 
appeared  in  Schlesinger's  "Musikfiihrer."  The  composer  has  given 
no  authorization  of  these.  Certain  notes  were  allowed  in  a  published 
piano  arrangement.  In  the  full  score,  only  two  verbal  clues  appear: 
over  the  theme  of  Don  Quixote  is  inscribed  "Don  Quixote,  the  Knight 
of  the  sorrowful  Countenance,"  and  over  the  theme  of  the  squire, 
which  shortly  follows,  merely  his  name:  "Sancho  Panza."  The  varia- 
tions are  no  more  than  numbered,  save  when  there  is  an  occasional 
adjective  attached  to  the  tempo  indication.  The  introduction  is 
marked  "Ritterlich  und  gallant,"  the  second  variation  "Kriegerisch." 

INTRODUCTION 

Strauss'  "Variations"  have  no  real  resemblance  to  the  classical  form 
of  that  name.  Instead  of  one  theme,  there  are  three,  corresponding 
with  the  principal  characters  in  the  story  almost  as  leading  motives: 
Don  Quixote,  Dulcinea  —  the  lady  of  his  dreams,  and  Sancho  Panza. 
Each  appears  constantly  in  relation  to  the  succession  of  musical  epi- 
sodes. Indeed,  the  themes  are  not  varied  in  the  traditional  sense  of 
ornamentatiQn  or  modification  by  development.  They  rather  proceed 
on  their  way  basically  unchanged,  encountering  various  adventures  in 
a  musical  sense  corresponding  to  the  story,  reflecting  the  circumstance 
of  the  moment  as  higher  or  baser  aspirations  collide  with  reality 
and  are  rebuffed.  In  the  introduction,  before  the  composer  is  ready 
even  to  make  the  explicit  statements  of  his  themes,  he  has  fore- 
shadowed the  character  of  Don  Quixote,  and  of  Dulcinea  who  domi- 
nates Don  Quixote's  thoughts.  He  has  developed  a  preliminary  frag- 
ment of  the  theme  with  a  rich  cluster  of  episodes,  and  has  set  the  tone 
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of  his  story  in  masterly  fashion,  establishing  a  precise  mood  which  is 
at  once  romance  and  eccentricity,  which  hovers  always  between  noble 
dreaming  and  madness.  The  Knight  is  immediately  disclosed,  his  bold 
chivalric  outline  subsides  into  tender  musing,  and  the  music  of  Dul- 
cinea  is  heard  from  the  solo  oboe  over  a  harp  accompaniment. 
Thoughts  of  Dulcinea  at  once  engender  in  the  hero's  mind  thoughts 
of  brave  deeds  to  be  undertaken  in  her  defense.  The  Knight's  theme, 
stated  in  heroic  augmentation  by  the  brass,  leads  to  a  climax  as  a 
harp  glissando  rises  to  a  crashing  chord.  Here  is  the  point,  say  the 
analysts,  where  Don  Quixote  goes  mad,  where,  as  the  book  has  it,  his 
wits  are  "wholly  extinguished."* 

The  hero  of  Cervantes,  according  to  the  opening  of  the  book,  was 
an  old-fashioned  gentleman  of  a  village  in  La  Mancha,  who  lived 
sparsely  upon  his  income. 

His  pot  consisted  daily  of  somewhat  more  beef  than  mutton;  a  gallimawfry  each 
night  collopes  and  egges  on  Saturdayes,  lentils  on  Fridayes,  and  a  lean  pigeon  on 
Sundayes  did  consume  three  parts  of  his  rents.  [He  had  little  to  do  to  pass  his 
time  besides  reading  books  on  knight-errantry,  and  meditating  upon  an  outmoded 
chivalry.  At  last  —  ]  through  his  little  sleep  and  much  reading,  he  dried  up  his 
brains  in  such  sort,  as  he  lost  wholly  his  judgment.  [He  then  —  ]  fell  into  one  of 
the  strangest  conceits  that  madman  ever  stumbled  on  in  this  world,  to  wit,  it 
seemed  unto  him  very  requisite  and  behooveful,  as  well  for  the  augmentation  of 
his  honors,  as  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  that  he  himself  should 
become  a  knight  errant,  and  go  throughout  the  world  with  his  horse  and  armor 
to  seek  adventures,  and  practice  in  person  all  that  he  had  read  was  used  by 
knights  of  yoare,  revenging  of  all  kinds  of  injuries,  and  offering  himself  to  occa- 
sions and  dangers,  which  being  once  happily  achieved,  might  gain  him  eternal 
renown. 

Unearthing  an  ancestral  suit  of  armor,  which  lacked  a  helmet,  he 
devised  the  missing  part  from  cardboard  and,  requiring  a  horse,  he 
mounted  the  steed  Rozinante,  an  animal  which  "had  more  quarters 
than  pence  in  a  sixpence  through  leanness." 

Upon  a  certain  morning,  somewhat  before  the  dav  (being  one  of  the  warmest 
of  July)  he  armed  himself  Cap  a  pie,  mounted  on  Rozinante,  laced  on  his  ill- 
contrived  helmet,  imbraced  his  target,  took  his  launce,  and  by  a  postern-door  of 
his  base-court  issued  out  to  the  field,  marvelous  jocund  and  content  to  see  with 
what  facility  he  had  commenced  his  good  desires. 

THEME 

The  theme  already  clearly  indicated  and  developed  is  first  stated 
in  its  rounded  fulness  by  the  'cello  solo.  There  follows  immediately 
the  theme  of  Sancho  Panza.  It  emerges  from  the  bass  clarinet  and  tuba 
with  an  earthy  peasant  plainness  and  is  taken  up  by  the  viola  solo. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  tone  poem,  the  'cello  is  to  depict  Don 
Quixote,  and  the  viola  his  squire.  Strauss' is  as  apt  in  his  delineation 
of  Sancho  Panza  as  of  his  master.  "He  had  a  great  belly,  a  short 
stature,  and  thick  legges,"  wrote  Cervantes,  "and  therefore  I  judge 

*  The  quotations  are  from  the  first  English  translation,  made  hy  James  Shelton  (Edition 
of  1620). 
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he  was  called  Canca  ["thigh  bones"]  or  Panca  ["paunch"],  for  both 
these  names  are  written  indifferently  of  him  in  the  history."  He  is 
stolid  and  loyal,  eager  for  the  material  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life, 
but  takes  his  medicine  cheerfully  enough  when  he  gets  from  his 
master  little  but  a  dubious  fare  of  hopes  to  an  accompaniment  of 
knocks  from  the  world  they  encounter.  Strauss'  Sancho  Panza,  like 
the  Spanish  original,  is  a  homespun,  good-natured  fellow,  jogging 
along  stoutly  beside  his  crack-brained  master,  and  never  quite  losing 
his  faith  in  him. 

VARIATION  I 

The  first  variation  (" ' Gemachlich")  is  unmistakably  the  adventure 
of  the  windmills.  Don  Quixote's  theme  ('cello  solo),  and  that  of 
Sancho  Panza  (now  bass  clarinet)  are  stated  jointly  as  if  the  two  com- 
panions were  trotting  along  together.  One  hears  the  ponderous  sails 
of  the  windmills,  the  wind  which  stirs  them,  the  onslaught  of  the 
Knight,  his  downfall  (descending  harp  glissando  and  drum  beats). 
The  Knight  is  left  with  only  his  tender  thoughts  of  Dulcinea  un- 
shaken. 

VARIATION  II 

This  variation,  which  Strauss  indicates  as  "warlike,"  recalls  the  ad- 
venture of  the  flock  of  sheep.  The  bleating  of  the  sheep  is  accom- 
plished on  the  muted  brass.  Don  Quixote  finds  his  new  imaginary 
enemy  less  obdurate,  but  gets  another  cracked  head  for  his  pains. 

"How?"  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "Dost  not  thou  heare  the  horses  neigh,  the  trum- 
pets sound,  and  the  noyse  of  the  drummes?"  "I  hear  nothing  else,"  said  Sancho, 
"but  the  great  bleating  of  many  sheepe." 

And  so  it  was  indeed,  for  by  this  time,  the  two  flocks  did  approach  them  very 
neere.  .  .  .  Don  Quixote  set  spurres  to  Rozinante,  and  setting  his  lance  in  the 
rest,  he  flung  downe  from  the  hillock  like  a  thunderbolt.  Sancho  cryed  to  him 
as  loud  as  he  could,  saying  "Returne,  good  Sir  Don  Quixote,  for  I  vow  unto  God, 
that  all  those  which  you  go  to  charge,  are  but  sheepe  and  muttons.  Returne,  I 
say  —  alas  that  ever  I  was  borne,  what  madnesse  is  this?  Look,  for  there  is  neither 
gyant,  nor  knight,  nor  cats,  nor  armes,  nor  shields,  parted,  nor  whole,  nor  pure 
azures,  nor  divellish.  What  is  it  that  you  do,  wretch  that  I  am?"  For  all  this. 
Don  Quixote  did  not  returne  —  but  entered  into  the  middest  of  the  flocke  of 
sheep,  and  began  to  lance  them  with  such  courage  and  fury,  as  if  hee  did  in 
good  earnest  encounter  his  mortall  enemies. 

The  sheep-heards  that  came  with  the  flock-  cried  to  him  to  leave  off;  but  seeing 

their  words  took  no  effect,  they  unloosed  their  slings,  and  began  to  salute  his  pate 

with  stones  as  great  as  one's  fist. 

(Book  111,  Chapter  4) 

VARIATION  III 
This  variation  consists  of  a  musical  dialogue  suggestive  of  the  many 
discourses  which  took  place  between  the  Knight  and  his  squire.  Don 
Quixote  seems  to  speak  of  the  virtues  and  rewards  of  chivalry.  Sancho 
Panza  is  dazzled  by  a  glittering  vision  which  his  master  holds  out  to 
him  of  an  island  of  which  he  shall  be  Governor.  But  the  Knight's 
speculations  upon  the  ideal,  his  rapturous  musings  upon  the  Lady 
Dulcinea,  the  little  serving  man  cannot  follow.  He  is  about  to  inter- 
rupt with  his  more  prosaic  thoughts  when  the  master  rebukes  and 
silences  him. 
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VARIATION  IV 
The  two  adventurers  meet  a  company  of  pilgrims  singing  their  hymns 
as  they  go.  Don  Quixote  decides  at  once  that  they  are  desperadoes 
who  are  abducting  a  great  lady.  He  rushes  to  the  rescue.  But  the 
servants  of  God  stoutly  hold  their  ground,  and  the  Knight  falls  again 
as  his  victors  go  on  their  way  placidly  resuming  their  singing.  Sancho 
Panza  hastens  to  the  side  of  his  prostrate  master,  thinking  that  he 
has  been  surely  killed  this  time,  but  there  are  signs  of  life. 

VARIATION  V 
This  variation  has  been  called  the  "Vision  of  Dulcinea."  Don 
Quixote  refuses  to  sleep  at  night  while  danger  is  at  hand,  and  sits 
beside  his  slumbering  servant.  His  thoughts  turn  again  to  Dulcinea, 
as  her  theme  is  tenderly  woven  with  his  own.  The  variation  becomes 
a  rapturous  nocturne. 

VARIATION  VI 
Blunt  reality  follows  hard  upon  the  visionary  variation.  The  two 
pass  on  the  road  a  blowsy  country  wench  whom  Sancho  points  out 
jokingly  as  Dulcinea.  It  is  not  she,  but  it  might  as  well  be.  The  music 
breaks  in  upon  romantic  illusion,  with  coarse  and  boisterous  dance 
measures.  Don  Quixote  decides  that  some  insidious  magic  power  has 
worked  this  transformation,  and  he  swears  vengeance. 

VARIATION  VII 
The  Ride  Through  the  Air.  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  are 
seated  blindfolded  upon  a  wooden  horse,  and  are  led  by  their  imagi- 
nation to  believe  that  they  are  galloping  through  the  air.  Rushing 
chromatic  passages,  supported  by  a  wind  machine  off  stage,  create  a 
sense  of  motion.  The  pedal  in  D  on  drums  and  basses  has  been  pointed 
out  as  signifying  that  the  pair  have  never  left  the  ground. 

VARIATION  VIII 
The  Voyage  in  the  Magic  Boat.  Don  Quixote  finds  an  empty  boat 
on  the  shore  of  a  stream,  and  believes  that  it  has  been  miraculously 
placed  at  his  disposal  so  that  he  may  accomplish  a  rescue.  The  two 
push  off  from  the  shore  as  the  Knight's  theme  is  transformed  into 
a  barcarolle.  But  the  boat  capsizes  and  they  barely  manage  to  swim 
to  land.  Their  disputation  ends  this  time  in  a  joint  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving for  their  deliverance  from  drowning. 

VARIATION  IX 

This  variation  is  marked  "quickly  and  stormily."  Don  Quixote 
proceeds  upon  Rozinante  still  undaunted.  Two  mendicant  friars  ap- 
pear upon  the  road  ahead,  plodding  along  peaceably  upon  their 
mules.  The  Knight  sees  in  them  a  pair  of  malignant  magicians,  the 
very  ones  who  have  been  playing  so  many  tricks  upon  him.  He  in- 
terrupts their  chant  (two  bassoons  unaccompanied)  by  a  sudden 
charge  which  effectually  puts  them  to  flight. 

VARIATION  X 
A  friend  of  Don  Quixote's  youth  contrives  a  scheme  to  cure  him  of 
his  mad  delusions  and  suicidal  exploits,  which  have  by  this  time  be- 
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come  a  public  nuisance.  He  masquerades  in  knightly  armor  and  chal- 
lenges the  Don  to  combat,  on  the  understanding  that  the  vanquished 
must  implicitly  obey  the  victor's  will.  They  engage  furiously  in  battle. 

They  both  of  them  set  spurres  to  their  horses,  and  the  Knight  of  the  White 
Moone's  being  the  swifter,  met  Don  Quixote  ere  hee  had  ranne  a  quarter  of  his 
careere  so  forcibly  (without  touching  hirn  with  his  lance,  for  it  seemed  he  carried 
it  aloft  on  purpose)  that  he  tumbled  horse  and  man  both  to  the  ground,  and  Don 
Quixote  had  a  terrible  fall;  so  he  got  straight  on  the  top  of  him;  and,  clapping  his 
lance's  point  upon  his  visor,  said,  "You  are  vanquished,  Knight,  and  a  dead  man, 
if  you  confesse  not,  according  to  the  conditions  of  our  combate."  Don  Quixote,  all 
bruised  and  amazed,  without  heaving  up  his  visor,  as  he  had  spoken  out  of  a 
toombe,  with  a  faint  and  weak  voice,  said,  "Dulcinea  del  Toboso  is  the  fairest 
woman  in  the  world,  and  I  the  unfortunatest  Knight  on  earth;  and  it  is  not  fit 
that  my  weaknes  defraud  this  truth;  thrust  your  lance  into  me,  Knight,  and 
kill  mee,  since  you  have  bereaved  me  of  my  honor."  "Not  so  truly,"  quoth  he  of 
the  White  Moone,  "let  the  fame  of  my  Lady  Dulcinea's  beauty  live  in  her  entire- 
nesse;  I  am  only  contented  that  the  grand  Don  Quixote  retire  home  for  a  yeere,  or 
til  such  time  as  I  please,  as  we  agreed,  before  we  began  the  battell."  .  .  .  And 
Don  Quixote  answered  that,  so  nothing  were  required  of  him  in  prejudice  of  his 
lady  Dulcinea,  hee  would  accomplish  all  the  rest,  like  a  true  and  punctuall 
knight.  {Part  II,  Chapter  44) 

Don  Quixote  realizes  in  anguish  that  now  even  his  fair  intentions 
and  brave  determination  are  of  no  avail.  He  resolves  to  adopt  the 
simple  life  of  the  shepherd  (as  the  pastoral  theme  from  the  sheep  varia- 
tion is  heard).  The  illusions,  the  haunting  shadows  are  at  last  swept 
away,  and  his  mind  clears. 

FINALE 

The  Death  of  Don  Quixote.  The  Knight  has  regained  his  sanity 
(his  theme  loses  its  eccentric  guise)  but  his  spirit  is  broken  and  his 
strength  is  ebbing  away.  His  friends  and  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold, gathered  around  him,  are  incredulous  at  first  as  he  addresses  them 
in  words  of  sound  sense. 

One  of  the  signs  which  induced  them  to  conjecture  that  he  was  near  unto 
death's  door  was  that  with  such  facility  he  was  from  a  stark  fool  become  a  wise 
man.  For,  to  the  words  already  alleged,  he  added  many  more  so  significant,  so 
Christian-like,  and  so  well  couched,  that  without  doubt  they  confidently  believed 
that  Don  Quixote  was  become  a  right  wise  man.  .  .  .  These  heavy  news  opened 
the  sluces  of  the  teares-full  and  swolne-blubbering  eyes  of  the  maid,  of  the  neeces, 
and  of  his  good  Squire  Sancho  Panza;  so  that  they  showered  forth  whole  fountains 
of  teares  and  fetched  from  the  very  bottom  of  their  aggrieved  hearts  a  thousand 
groaning  sighes.  For  in  effect  (as  we  have  already  declared  elsewhere)  whilst  Don 
Quixote  was  simply  the  good  Alonso  Quixano,  and  likewise  when  he  was  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  he  was  ever  of  a  milde  and  affable  disposition  and  of  a 
kinde  and  pleasing  conversation:  and  therefore  was  he  not  onely  beloved  of  all 
his  household,  but  also  of  all  those  that  knew  him.  .  .  . 

He  had  no  sooner  ended  his  discourse  and  signed  and  sealed  his  will  and  testa- 
ment, but  a  swouning  and  faintness  surprising  him,  he  stretched  himselfe  the  full 
length  of  his  bed.   All   the   company   were   much   distracted   and   moored    thereat, 
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and  ranne  presently  to  help  him;  and  during  the  space  of  three  dayes,  that  he 
lived  after  he  had  made  his  will,  he  did  swoun  and  fall  into  trances  almost  every 
houre.  All  the  house  was  in  a  confusion  and  uprore;  all  which  notwithstanding 
the  neece  ceased  not  to  feede  very  devoutly:  the  maid  servant  to  drinke  profoundly, 
and  Sancho  to  live  merrily.  For,  when  a  man  is  in  hope  to  inherit  anything,  that 
hope  doth  deface  or  at  least  moderate  in  the  minde  of  the  inheritor  the  remem- 
brance or  feeling  of  the  sorrow  and  griefe  which  of  reason  he  should  have  a  feel- 
ing of  the  testator's  death.  To  conclude,  the  last  day  of  Don  Quixote  came,  after 
he  had  received  all  the  sacraments;  and  had  by  many  and  godly  reasons  made 
demonstration  to  abhorre  all  the  books  of  errant  chivalry. 

The  notary  was  present  at  his  death  and  reporteth  how  he  had  never  read  or 
found  in  any  book  of  chivalry  that  any  errant  knight  died  in  his  bed  so  mildly,  so 
quietly,  and  so  Christianly  as  did  Don  Quixote.  Amidst  the  wailefull  plaints  and 
blubbering  teares  of  the  by-standers,  he  yeelded  up  the  ghost,  that  is  to  say,  hee 
died. 

Strauss  rises  to  the  pathos  of  the  last  moment  in  the  life  of  the 
ridiculous  madman  whose  efforts  have  been  futile  and  wasted,  yet 
somehow  in  reminiscence  enduringly  noble  and  touching.  The  voice 
of  the  'cello  ends  with  an  expiring  sigh  before  the  final  cadenza. 
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San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor    ("Pathetique") Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in    B    minor    ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    .' Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G   major    ( "Surprise" )    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem )    Sibelius 

Waltz    (from    String   Serenade)     Tchaikovsky 

Wiener   Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna   Blood)     Strauss 


SERGE  KOUSSEYITZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  ~-  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
I  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 


TODAYS  GREAT  PIANO 


EASTERN  HEADQUARTERS: 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  E.  54th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
IN  BOSTON: 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
WAREROOMS,  Inc. 

150  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BALDWIN   ALSO   BUILDS 
HAMILTON,  ACROSONIC  and   HOWARD   PIANOS 
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Thursday  Evening,   February  4 
at  8  o'clock 


"7a  the.  Stfsttfduuuf,  Audie*tcei: 


v_y     c/his 


his  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season,  1942-1943] 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                               ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.               KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P. 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PIN  FIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BEALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

I  OUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                 GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                   WERNER,  H. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZICHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.       DROEGHMANS,  H.        ZEISE,  K. 
CHARDON,  Y.              ZIMBLER,  J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,  H.             GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.                PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

(Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

PICCOLO 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
GEBHARDT,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  r. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULQ,  R. 

polster,  m. 
Librarian 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 

ROGERS,  L.  J. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 

FIFTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY,  February  4,  1943,  at  8  o'clock 


The  programme  has  been  changed  as  follows: 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  go 

I,  Allegro   vivace 

II.  Andante    con    moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:    Presto 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generate 


INTERMISSION 


Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  6 

I.     Largo 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Presto 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  February  4 


Programme 

Mozart Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Schoxberg "Pelleas  und  Melisande,"  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  5 

INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  6 

I.     Largo 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Presto 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
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OVERTURE  TO   "THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO" 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,   1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 


Mozart  composed  his  opera  in  Vienna  in  1786.  The  score  bears  the  title:  "l.e 
Nozze  di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte, 
aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le  Mariage  de  Figaro':  musica  di 
W.  A.  Mozart."  The  first  production  was  on  May  1,  of  1786,  in  Vienna. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  relates  in  his  memoirs  how  Mozart  proposed  the 
j  play  of  Beaumarchais  to  him  as  a  subject  for  a  libretto,  and  how 
the  idea  progressed.  "In  conversation  with  me  one  day,"  writes  Da 
Ponte,  "Mozart  asked  me  if  I  could  turn  Beaumarchais's  'Noces  de 
Figaro,'*  into  an  opera.  The  proposition  was  to  my  taste,  and  the 
success  proved  immediate  and  universal.  A  little  before,  this  piece  had 
been  forbidden  by  the  Emperor's  command,  on  account  of  its  im- 
morality." 

When  Da  Ponte  spoke  of  the  "immorality"  of  "Le  Mariage  de 
Figaro"  as  its  obstructing  quality,  he  was  using  an  epithet  which  was 
found  as  diplomatic  in  Austria  as  it  had  been  in  France  to  cover  the 
embarrassment  of  a  Monarch  about  a  piece  which  could  be  inter- 
preted as  poking  uncomfortable  jibes  at  himself.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  in  Paris  about  the  "immorality"  of  "Le  Mariage  de  Figaro"  by  its 
opponents  who,  if  they  had  admitted  that  its  mockery  of  the  nobility 
was  what  really  offended  them,  would  only  have  singled  themselves  out 
as  the  butt  for  that  mockery. 

The  Emperor  reminded  his  visitor  that  he  had  already  forbidden  the 
performance  of  Beaumarchais's  "Figaro"  in  the  theatre. 

"I  know  it,"  answered  Da  Ponte.  "But  in  turning  it  into  an  opera, 
I  have  cut  out  whole  scenes,  shortened  others,  and  been  careful  every- 
where to  omit  anything  that  might  shock  the  conventionalities  and 
good  taste;  in  a  word,  I  have  made  a  work  worthy  of  the  theatre 
honored  by  his  Majesty's  protection.  As  for  the  music,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  it  seems  to  me  a  masterpiece." 

"All  right;  I  trust  to  your  taste  and  prudence.  Send  the  score  to  the 
copyists." 

The  omissions  referred  to  had  nothing  to  do  with  certain  amorous 
episodes,  which  were  no  more  daring  than  might  be  found  in  a 
modern  "bedroom  farce."  Both  men  had  in  mind  a  subversive  under- 
current which  showed  the  commoner  to  advantage  at  the  expense  of 


*  According  to   Da   Ponte,   the   original   French    "mariage"   becomes    "nozze,''    and    "nozze"   is 
retranslated    into    "noces"! 
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the  aristocracy  which  was  his  superior  in  power  and  his  inferior  in 
wit.  It  was  that  quality  which  later  led  Napoleon  I  to  remark  of  the 
play:  "C'etait  la  revolution  deja  en  action."  Da  Ponte  did  not  find 
it  necessary  to  suppress  a  single  one  of  the  love  intrigues  or  compro- 
mising situations  with  which  Beaumarchais  had  peppered  his  play. 
Naturally  a  libretto  of  set  vocal  numbers  and  necessarily  condensed 
dialogue  in  recitative  could  often  little  more  than  outline  the  action. 
Many  of  Beaumarchais's  little  revealing  touches  survive  in  the  libretto; 
more  of  them  are  lost.  The  Count,  the  Countess,  Figaro,  or  Cherubino 
are  fairly  close  to  their  originals,  but  it  required  Mozart's  genius  to 
recapture  the  characterization,  the  brighter  wit  of  Beaumarchais  in 
his  own  inimitable  way,  over  the  head  of  his  librettist. 

[copyrighted] 


"PELLEAS   UND  MELISANDE,"  Symphonic  Poem 
(After  the  Drama  of  Maeterlinck),  Op.  5 

By  Arnold  Schonberg 

Born  in  Vienna,  September  13,  1874 


Schonberg  wrote  "Pelleas  and  Melisande"  in  1902-3.  The  symphonic  poem  had 
its  first  performance  in  Berlin,  February,  1911.  The  first  performance  in  America 
was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  November  18,  1915.  The  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  March  16,  1934,  when  the 
composer  conducted.* 

The  orchestration  calls  for  four  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  E-flat  clarinet, 
three  clarinets  in  A  and  B-flat,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  eight 
horns,  four  trumpets,  alto-trombone,  four  tenor-trombones,  double-bass  tuba, 
timpani,  percussion,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

WITH  "Pelleas  und  Melisande"  Schonberg  wrote  his  last  work  in 
the  large  and  extended  forms  which  were  still  pursued  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.   The  symphonic    poem   was   composed    in 


*The   first    performance   was   announced   for  January    12,   but    the   composer    was    unable   to 
conduct. 
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Berlin  under  the  direction  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  drama.  Debussy's 
"Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  begun  years  before,  was  completed  at  about 
the  same  time.  It  goes  without  saying  that  Schonberg's  approach  has 
none  of  the  transparent  and  nebulous  mood  picturings  of  the  French 
composer.  Impressionism  never  conspicuously  touched  the  style  of 
this  disciple  of  Mahler.  "Pelleas  und  Melisande"  followed  the  Sextet 
"Verklarte  Nacht"  of  1899,  the  many-voiced,  vastly  conceived  Gurre- 
Lieder  of  1900-1.  It  was  in  turn  followed  by  the  String  Quartets  and 
other  chamber  music  where  economy  was  practiced  and  twelve-tonal 
equality  cultivated. 

"On  looking  back,"  writes  Egon  Wellesz  in  his  book  on  Schonberg, 
"one  sees  that  after  this  work  a  continuation  in  the  same  direction 
was,  for  Schonberg,  impossible.  He  had  reached  a  summit  beyond 
which  he  could  not  go!  A  new  way  had  to  be  opened  up,  a  way  that 
Schonberg  found  in  his  middle  period  through  the  employment  of 
strict  form.  At  this  time  he  stemmed  the  stream  of  his  exuberant 
fancy,  and  arrived  at  the  suppression  of  all  that  was  merely  episodical, 
such  as  is  to  be  found  in  his  earlier- j^oxks.  Thus  he  attained  to  the 
technical  mastery  which  gave  him,  in  the  works  of  his  latest  period, 
the  necessary  assurance,  untrammelled  by  any  form,  to  create  some- 
thing from  within."  "Pelleas  und  Melisande/'  says  Wellesz  succinctly 
enough,  "is  one  of  the  most  polyphonic  works  ever  written  for  an  or- 
chestra. It  is  astonishing  how  each  theme  is  enveloped  irr  counter- 
points, and  how  the  theme  itself  is  involved  in  imitation;  furthermore, 
how  in  the  development  of  the  parts  huge  melodic  complexes  are  com- 
bined one  with  another.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Scene  at  the  Castle 
Tower  there  are  no  fewer  than  five  themes  which  themselves  undergo 
manifold  imitation  one  with  another."  Such  a  complex  music  invites 
constructional  study,  and  yet  defeats  word  analysis  by  its  very  intricacy. 
The  detailed  analyses  of  Wellesz  and  of  Berg  would  be  difficult  to 
follow  without  the  aid  of  an  open  score.  Both  have  the  sanction  ol 
the  composer  who,  despite  the  fact  that  his  score  gives  no  verbal 
clues  beyond  the  title  itself,  approves  the  matching  of  scenes  an( 
characters  with  musical  sections  and  themes.  The  broader  lines  onh 
are  here  followed. 

Alban  Berg  finds  that  the  score  "falls  quite  naturally  into  four 
sections,  following  on  one  another  without  breaks,  but  correspond- 
ing to  the  traditional  movements  of  the  classic  symphony  —  the  first 
in  a  large-scale  sonata  form,  the  second  made  up  of  three  sections 
like  a  Scherzo  and  Trio,  then  a  broadly  conceived  slow  movement, 
and  a  Finale  in  which  earlier  themes  return,  and  the  whole  work  is 
summed  up.  Alternatively,  a  still  bigger  view  might  see  it  as  one 
extended  movement  in  sonata  form,  in  which  the  Finale  referred  to 
a  moment  ago  would  be  the  recapitulation,  with  a  terse  coda  follow- 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  thing  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  There  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  care  of,  hut  if  your  income 
has  increased,  if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  may  he  entirely  in~ 
adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Only  through  giving  your  agent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
{worth  insuring  can  this  be  acconv- 
-plished.To  find  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  <p'et~ 
-ting  protection  costs 
you  nothing. 


Ask  the  agent  of  The  Employers'  Group  to  explain  the  insurance  Analysis 

Plan  to  you   or  write  direct  to   The  Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 

Street,  Boston,  for  further'  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 

your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates  complete 

insurance   protection 
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ing  it.  But  the  whole  work,  whether  we  think  of  it  as  one  movement 
or  four,  is  built  up  on  themes  which  are  used  all  through  it,  and 
has,  in  that  way,  a  sense  of  unity  which  none  of  Schonberg' s  prede- 
cessors ever  gave  to  their  symphonic  music.  But  it  is  not  a  unity 
which  ever  runs  the  smallest  risk  of  growing  monotonous.  The  themes 
are  treated  with  an  apparently  endless  fertility  of  inventive  resource 
—  again  and  again  it  recalls  the  great  Bach's  unceasing  flow  of  melodic 
thought,  appearing  singly  and  in  the  most  complex  polyphony,  in 
constantly  changing  forms  and  new  guises;  parts  of  the  score  look  as 
though  it  would  sometimes  be  easier  to  recognize  them  by  eye  than 
by  ear,  at  any  rate  until  many  hearings  have  made  them  familiar." 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Wellesz  fits  Maeterlinck  with  Schonberg: 
"The  introduction  describes  how  the  aging  Golaud  finds  the  lonely 
Melisande  in  the  forest.  With  the  first  notes  the  tragic  character 
of  the  work  is  fixed,  and  Schonberg  at  once  raises  it  above  the  level 
of  the  ordinary  tone-poem.  He  is  not  content  to  remain  on  the  sur- 
face in  the  treatment  of  his  work,  by  merely  describing  episodes  in 
the  course  of  the  drama.  He  goes  to  the  very  depths;  he  considers  not 
only  the  fate  of  the  individual  characters,  but  also  the  nature  of  fate 
itself.  He  is  not  concerned  merely  with  the  incident  of  Golaud's 
meeting  with  Melisande  in  the  forest,  but  also  with  the  fact  that 
their  coming  together  is  charged  with  fate.  A  'programmist'  com- 
poser, misunderstanding  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Wagnerian  music-drama  to  symphonic  music,  would  have  attempted 
to  give  a  description  of  the  forest  in  which  Golaud  had  strayed. 
With  Schonberg,  however,  the  description  is  inward."  Both  analysts 
dwell  upon  the  "first  theme  of  Melisande,"  originally  heard  from 
the  oboe,  and  later  the  English  horn.  "It  is  Melisande's  first  vision," 
says  Wellesz.  "Nevertheless  a  sombre  atmosphere  is  predominant  until 
Melisande's  theme,  in  stretto,  is  heard.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to 
regard  this  theme  as  a  tonal  description  in  the  sense  of  a  leitmotiv. 
The  psychological  significance  of  the  passage  is  parallel  to  that  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Tove  motive  in  the  Gurre-Lieder,  in  the  section  en- 
titled Des  Sommerwindes  wilde  Jagd: 

Still!  Was  mag  der  Wind  nun  wollen? 

"In  that  example  it  is  the  consciousness  of  the  omnipresence  of  the 
Supreme  Being;  but  in  the  case  of  Melisande  it  is  the  picture  hover- 
ing before  the  mind,  and  now  becoming  realised  in  a  dream  with  its 
various  shapes,  that  has  become  true;  and  then  again  Schonberg  gives 
expression  to  the  exuberant  power  of  the  musical  visions  which  in 
their  opulence  force  themselves  upon  him.  Along  with  the  Melisande 
theme,  which  is  heard  alternately  in  the  three  oboes,  English  horn, 
E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet"  there  develops  a  texture  of  parts  to 
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which  is  added  a  broad  expansive  theme,  softly  played  by  three  horns, 
characterizing  Golaud. 

"Here  already  we  have  an  example  of  Schonberg's  procedure  by 
abbreviation,  whereby  after  the  sounding  of  the  themes  in  succession 
he  allows  them  to  appear  simultaneously.  As  in  the  works  of  the  later 
period  a  chord  is  often  nothing  other  than  the  verticalisation  of  the 
idea  which  was  first  conceived  horizontally,  so  in  this  instance  he 
strives  by  means  of  polyphony  to  substitute  for  a  successive  form  of 
musical  procedure  one  that  is  simultaneous." 

The  foregoing  is  a  sort  of  introduction.  There  follows  what  both 
analysts  call  the  "first  movement,"  where  a  broad  melody  for  the 
violins  (entering  for  the  first  time)  characterizes  the  union  of  Meli- 
sande  and  Golaud.  Other  themes  (Golaud,  Melisande,  "Destiny," 
Pelleas,  etc.)  accumulate  to  a  rich  texture  and  a  reprise. 

The  second  movement  (quasi  scherzo)  is  called  the  "Scene  at  the 
Well."  "Formally,  it  corresponds  to  the  scherzo  of  a  symphony,  al- 
though the  scherzo  character  is  only  maintained  at  the  beginning 
of  this  part.  For  as  a  background  to  this  scene  is  conceived  the  ride 
of  Golaud,  who  falls  from  his  horse  at  the  moment  when  the  ring 
falls  into  the  well.  A  short  interlude  expressive  of  Golaud's  awaken- 
ing suspicion  of  Melisande  and  Pelleas  leads  to  the  'Scene  at  the 
Castle  Tower,'  which  here,  as  also  in  Debussy's  opera,  marks  a 
climax."  The  close  of  this  movement,  "The  Scene  in  the  Vaults,"  is, 
according  to  Berg,  "slow  and  mysterious  in  its  sombre  tone,  mainly 
a  changed  presentation  of  earlier  themes,  chiefly  Golaud  and  Destiny. 
In  this  section  we  meet  a  new  orchestra  device  —  trombone  glissandos 
in  octaves;  in  the  accompanying  harmony,  chords  built  from  the 
whole-tone  scale  can  be  discerned." 

"Following  on  this"  [Wellesz]  "and  representing  the  adagio  of 
the  symphony,  comes  the  Farewell  Scene  between  Pelleas  and  Meli- 
sande, a  wonderfully  tender  and  long-drawn-out  cantilena.  This  part 
is  the  most  extensive  of  the  whole  symphonic  poem.  It  introduces  the 
different  themes  and  combinations,  though  all  within  the  scheme  of 
the  adagio.  Towards  the  end  it  rises  to  a  climax  of  ecstatic  expression. 

"But  Golaud  waylays  the  lovers  and  kills  Pelleas;  with  this  begins 
the  fourth  part  of  the  symphony,  which  likewise  forms  a  grand  re- 
prise of  the  whole  work.  Here  also  appear  two  new  themes  which 
are  introduced  episodically.  Then  there  follows  the  scene  in  the  death- 
chamber  of  Melisande,  in  which  the  Melisande  theme,  augmented 
by  trumpets  and  trombones,  sounds  like  a  chorale  over  a  pedal-point 
in  harps  and  basses.  Here  Schonberg  made  use  of  the  whole-tone 
scale  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  yet  known  in  Germany. 

"The  epilogue,  beginning  with  the  broad  cantilena  of  the  first 
theme  of  the  chief  movement,  introduces,  in  new  combinations,  the 
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most  important  themes  of  the  work.  They  are  for  the  most  part  in 
their  shortest  form.  Moreover  this  final  movement,  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  of  form,  has  the  character  of  a  final  exposition. 
Gradually  the  polyphony  dies  away,  the  tension  is  relieved  and,  be- 
coming softer  and  softer,  the  work  closes  with  the  first  figure  of  the 
chief  theme,  with  which  the  theme  of  fate  is  intertwined,  thus  link- 
ing together  beginning  and  end." 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  Op.  53 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


The  Sixth  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  had  its  first  performance  at  a  festival  in 
Moscow,  December  3,  1939.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  November 
29,  1940.  This  Avas  announced  as  the  "First  Performance  outside  Russia."  The 
symphony  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March 
20,  1942,  and  repeated  March  27. 

The  score  has  recently  been  published  with  numerous  alterations  of  detail  by 
the  composer.  This  score  is  used  in   the  present  performances. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  in  B,  one  in  E-flat,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  three  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam- 
bourine, military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings. 

If  the  three  movements  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  are  compared  with 
the  classical  scheme,  the  opening  movement  could  be  considered 
as  the  slow  movement  doing  double  service,  while  the  second  and 
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third  movements  are  distinctly  suggestive  of  the  traditional  scherzo 
and  finale.  The  first  movement,  largo  throughout  and  by  far  the 
longest  of  the  three,  is  in  common  time.  It  opens  with  an  expressive 
theme  stated  by  the  woodwinds  and  low  strings,  carried  by  the 
violins  into  the  high  register.  A  new  melody  is  introduced  by  the 
strings,  at  first  unaccompanied.  This  development  moves  gradu- 
ally to  a  point  of  great  sonority.  The  tension  is  relaxed  as  the  alter- 
nate voices  of  the  woodwinds  take  the  fine  line  of  the  melody,  the 
English  horn  and  flute  having  passages  of  particular  prominence. 
This  discourse  takes  place  over  a  mystic  ground  of  trills  by  the  low 
strings  in  long  pedal  points,  with  their  weird  contrast  of  range.  The 
strings  take  up  the  melody  for  its  final  setting  forth. 

The  bright,  propulsive  triple  rhythm  of  the  second  movement  gives 
it  the  unmistakable  character  of  a  scherzo,  although  it  is  not  so  called. 
The  rhythm  persists  throughout  the  movement,  except  for  fleeting 
alterations  in  the  beat.  Variety  is  found  by  rhythmic  subdivision  and 
by  the  fantasy  of  melodic  runs  and  skips.  The  E-flat  clarinet  sets  the 
pace  for  prominent  solos  by  various  woodwinds  in  shifting  color. 
There  are  skittering  scale  passages.  The  piccolo  is  much  and  tellingly 
called  upon.  There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  where  the  whole  oichestra 
is  brought  into  play,  the  brass  and  percussion  giving  an  almost  martial 
eclat.  But  this  episode  is  soon  over.  The  movement  ends  as  lightly  as 
it  began. 

The  finale,  Presto,  in  4-4  time,  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo.  Rhythmic 
strings  give  out  the  theme.  A  new  section  shifts  to  the  triple  signa- 
ture, but  now  each  beat  is  accentuated  "marcatissimo."  After  some 
alteration  of  the  beat,  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  with  its 
quadruple  rhythm.  The  manner  of  the  opening  of  the  movement  is 
re-established.  The  whole  movement  is  brilliant  and  substantial  in 
treatment  as  compared  with  the  sparse  orchestration  of  the  first  two 
movements.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a  folk  dance,  with  no  single  sug- 
gestion of  the  marching  feet  which  were  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
symphony  previous. 

When  this  symphony  was  performed  in  Philadelphia,  the  printed 
programme  quoted  a  comparison  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  the 
Fifth  in  these  words  of  Mr.  Stokowski: 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  painted  in  tone  the  inner 
and  outer  experiences  of  an  artist's  life  —  sometimes  expressing  the 
boisterous  humor  of  crowds  in  the  street,  as  in  the  fourth  part  — 
sometimes  painting  with  ironic  splashes  of  color  a  gamin-like  humor, 
as  in  the  second  part  —  and  sometimes  telling  by  the  simplest  orches- 
tral means  the  innermost  reveries  of  his  spirit  in  dark  and  melancholy 
coloring,  or  rising  to  sublime  heights  of  ecstasy,  as  in  the  third  part. 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  has  composed  music  in  the 
usual  sequence  of  symphonic  form,  but  in  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  become  more  individualistic.  It  is  in  three  parts,  instead  of  four, 
and  the  first  part  is  the  slow  movement,  the  second  the  scherzo,  the 
third  is  based  on  dance  rhythms  and  later  has  themes  inspired  by  the 
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popular  folklore  of  Russia.  These  three  parts  are  strongly  contrasted 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of  their  melodic  outline,  rhythm 
and  musical  character.  In  each  symphony  Shostakovitch  shows  him- 
self to  be  more  of  a  master,  to  be  ever  growing,  ever  expanding  in  his 
imagination  and  musical  consciousness.  In  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  reached  new  depths,  especially  in  the  first  part.  Here  are  harmonic 
sequences,  and  several  melodies  sounding  at  the  same  time,  making 
modern  counterpoint,  which  are  of  great  originality  and  intensity 
of  expression.  At  the  first  hearing  they  sound  strange  and  even  ob- 
scure, as  if  the  meaning  was  concealed  and  hidden.  But  after  hearing 
this  music  three  or  four  times  it  suddenly  becomes  clear  and  has 
great  depth  of  expression." 

[copyrighted] 
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messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                 GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                    WERNER,  H. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.       DROEGHMANS,  H.        ZEISE,  K. 
CHARDON,  Y.              ZIMBLER,  J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                        GREENBERG,  H.             GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.                PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
f.                 DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

mazzeo,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  w. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

singer,  j. 
lannoye,  m. 
shapiro,  h. 
gebhardt,  w. 

mager,  g. 
lafosse,  m. 
voisin,  r.  l. 
voisin,  r. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V- 

TUBA 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


SIXTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  February  18 


Programme 

Corelli Sarabande,  Gigue  and  Badinerie 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace.  Trio  I:  Molto  piii  vivace.  Trio  II 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.     De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.     Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


[Si 


SUITE    (SARABANDE  -  GIGUE  -  B  A  DIN  ERIE) 
By  Arcangelo  Corelli 

Born  at  Fusignano,  near  Imola,  Italy,  February  17    (?),  1653;  died  at  Rome, 

January  8,   1713 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 


Corelli  wrote  five  sets  of  sonatas,  each  containing  twelve  numbers,  and  as  a  sixth 
opus  a  set  of  concerti  grossi.  His  Opus  5,  consisting  of  twelve  sonatas  for  violin, 
with  basso  continue)  ("Suonate  a  Violono  e  Violone  o  Cembalo")  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1700.  Corelli's  famous  violin  piece,  "La  Folia,"  in  itself  an  arrangement 
of  a  traditional  air,  is  in  the  last  sonata  of  this  series.  Ettore  Pinelli  (1843-1915) 
has  chosen  three  movements  from  these  sonatas  for  the  present  suite. 

Corelli  was  a  personage  of  widespread  fame  in  his  day.  The  partic- 
ulars of  his  career  are  largely  fabulous,  and  little  is  known  of  his 
early  life.  Various  anecdotes  about  him  have  been  handed  down,  each 
always  quoted  with  an  appendage  of  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  the  prime  spirit  in  the  development  of 
music  by  bowed  instruments  when  instrumental  music  found  its  first 
full  flowering  in  seventeenth-century  Italy.  If  his  was  not  a  profoundly 
original  talent,  he  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  art  of  violin  playing 
by  his  example  as  virtuoso,  to  solo  and  concerted  music  by  his  com- 
positions, published  and  widely  circulated  in  his  time. 

Of  his  earlier  years  little  is  known,  save  that  he  studied  violin  with 
Giovanni  Benvenuti  at  Bologna,  composition  with  Matteo  Simonelli 
at  Rome.  He  became  a  player  in  the  Capranica  Theatre  Orchestra  in 
Rome  as  a  youth  of  eighteen.  It  is  said  that  in  the  ensuing  years  he 
exhibited  his  skill  before  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  Munich,  the  Elec- 
tor George  at  Hanover;  the  tale  is  told  that  when  he  visited  Paris  the 
jealous  Lulli  stirred  up  so  much  talk  against  him  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  (this  was  denied  by  Fetis).  In  1682  he  settled  at  Rome,  and 
as  first  musician  to  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni  became  forthwith  the  shin 
ing  light  of  musical  culture  in  that  capital.  A  celebrity  who  held  a 
similar  position  at  the  court  of  Naples  was  the  elder  Scarlatti.  Dr. 
Burney  relates  an  anecdote  which  he  learned  from  "a  very  particular 
and  intelligent  friend,"  who  had  it  from  Geminiani,  who  many  years 
before  had  been  Corelli's  pupil.  Burney's  roundabout  information  is 
to  the  effect  that  Corelli,  visiting  the  Neapolitan  court,  made  a  glar- 
ing error  in  performance  in  which  Alessandro  Scarlatti  had  to  set 
him  straight.  That,  in  the  midst  of  a  performance  of  one  of  his  last 
adagios,  "the  king,  being  tired,  quitted  the  room  to  the  great  morti- 
fication of  Corelli."  Returning  to  Rome,  he  found  his  fame  somewhat 
supplanted  by  an  upstart  musician  by  the  name  of  Valentini,  and 
was  thrown  into  "such  a  state  of  melancholy  and  chagrin  as  was 
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thought,"  said  Geminiani,  "to  have  hastened  his  death."  Dying  a 
wealthy  man,  Corelli  made  the  grand  gesture  of  bequeathing  his  en- 
tire fortune,  which  has  been  variously  named  as  the  equivalent  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  together 
with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  to  his  patron.  The  Cardinal  saw 
his  Christian  duty,  and  handed  the  "saint-seducing  gold"  to  Corelli's 
poor  relatives.  The  pictures  his  conscience  permitted  him  to  retain. 
Corelli  has  been  described  as  "modest,  amiable,  simple  in  his  ways 
of  life,  almost  shabbily  dressed,  always  going  on  foot  instead  of  taking 
a  carriage."  But  there  is  no  lack  of  extravagant  praise  from  his  con- 
temporaries. One  of  his  countrymen  called  him  "//  virtuosissimo  di 
violino  e  vero  Orfeo  di  nostri  tempi,"  and  George  Mattheson,  in  Ger- 
many, named  him  "the  prince  of  all  musicians."  His  pupil, 
Geminiani,  issued  a  more  considered  judgment.  "His  merit  was  not 
depth  of  learning  like  that  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  nor  great  fancy  or 
rich  invention  in  melody  or  harmony,  but  a  nice  ear  and  most  delicate 
taste  which  led  him  to  select  the  most  pleasing  harmonies  and  melodies, 
and  to  construct  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  most  delightful  effect 
upon  the  ear." 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  1,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann's  First  Symphony,  completed  in  February,  1841,  was  first  performed 
at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipzig,  Mendelssohn  conducting,  March  31,  1841. 
The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
Theodore  Eisfeld,  Conductor,  April  23,  1853.  Boston  anticipated  New  York  with 
a  performance  on  January  15  of  the  same  year,  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society, 
Mr.  Suck,  Conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
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here  are  those  who  attribute  to  Clara  Schumann  the  direct  in- 
spiration of  the  Symphony  in  B-flat,  for  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
first  winter  of  their  marriage,  on  the  threshold  of  spring,  that  Schu- 
mann composed  it.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  sudden  expansion  of 
his  powers,  a  full  flowering  of  his  genius  coincided  with  the  last 
year  of  his  engagement  and  with  his  marriage  to  Clara  on  September 
12,  1840  — a  blissful  ending  to  a  distressing  period  of  strife,  in  which 
the  long  and  unyielding  opposition  of  her  father,  Friedrich  Wieck, 
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was  overcome  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  courts.  No  parent,  unless 
it  was  Elizabeth  Barrett's  father,  ever  stubbornly  opposed  a  more 
ideal  union  of  kindred  artists. 

For  about  ten  years,  from  1830,  Schumann  had  directed  his  crea- 
tive efforts  almost  exclusively  to  the  piano,  composing  the  bulk  of 
his  music  for  the  instrument  of  which  he  had  originally  set  out  to 
be  a  virtuoso.  In  1840  came  a  veritable  outpouring  of  songs  —  a  form 
he  had  hitherto  referred  to  rather  slightingly.  There  were  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  of  them,  and  some  of  his  finest.  If  this  was 
the  "song  year,"  and  Schumann  called  it  so,  the  year  1841  was  cer- 
tainly an  "orchestral  year."  Schumann,  who  had  never  tried  orches- 
tral writing  (save  for  an  attempt  at  a  Symphony  in  G  minor  in  1832, 
which  he  never  published),  composed  in  1841  the  Symphony  in  B-flat, 
the  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,"  the  Symphony  in  D  minor 
(later  rescored  and  published  as  No.  4),  and  a  "Phantasie"  in  A 
minor,  which  he  later  used  as  the  first  movement  of  his  Piano 
Concerto. 

The  pair  were  quietly  married  in  the  church  at  Schonefeld,  a  sub- 
urb of  Leipzig,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  No.  5  Inselstrasse,  in  the 
attractive  house  which  Schumann  was  able  to  provide.  Here,  in  the 
fourth  month  of  their  marriage,  Robert  worked  furiously  upon  his 
first  symphony,  completing  it  in  sketch  in  the  space  of  four  days. 
Husband  and  wife  kept  a  joint  diary,  and  January  17-23,  1841, 
Clara  was  left  to  herself  to  record  the  news  of  the  music  that  was  in 
process  of  coming  to  life:  "It  is  not  my  turn  to  keep  the  Diary  this 
week;  but  when  a  husband  is  composing  a  symphony,  he  must  be 
excused  from  other  things.  .  .  .  The  symphony  is  nearly  finished, 
and  though  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  of  it,  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
that  Robert  has  at  last  found  the  sphere  for  which  his  great  imagina- 
tion fits  him.  [January  25]  —  Today,  Monday,  Robert  has  about 
finished  his  symphony;  it  has  been  composed  mostly  at  night  —  my  poor 
Robert  has  spent  some  sleepless  nights  over  it.  He  calls  it  'Spring 

Symphony.'  ...  A  spring  poem  by  — gave  the  first  impulse  to 

this  creation." 

The  poet  was  Adolph  Bottger,  to  whom  the  composer  sent,  in  1842, 
the  following  dedication,  with  a  script  of  the  two  opening  bars: 
"Beginning  of  a  symphony  inspired  by  a  poem  of  Adolph  Bottger."* 
Schumann  noted  in  the  diary:  "Sketched  January  23  to  26,  1841," 
and  wrote  forthwith  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  Wenzel:  "I  have  during 


*  The  poem  which.  Bottger  later  pointed  out  as  Schumann's  inspiration  has  been  paraphrased 
as  follows:  "Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  heavy,  fliest  with  menace  over  land  and 
sea ;  thy  grey  veil  covers  in  a  moment  the  clear  eye  of  heaven ;  thy  mist  seethes  up  from 
afar,  and  Night  hides  the  Star  of  Love.  Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  damp,  how 
thou  hast  frightened  away  all  my  happiness,  how  thou  dost  call  tears  to  my  face  and 
shadows  into  the  light  of  my  soul!  O  turn,  O  turn  thy  course, — In  the  valley  blooms  the 
Spring  I"  The  last  couplet  has  been  taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  symphony:  "O  wende,  wende 
Deinen  Lauf, — Im  Thale  bliiht  der  Frilhling  auf!" 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  thing?  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  There  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  care  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increased,  if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  maybe  entirely  in~ 
-adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Only  through  giving  your  agent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
rworth  insuring  can  this  be  accom- 
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'plished  .lb  find  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  get~ 
-ting  protection  costs 
you  nothing. 


TWWt*!""!  Ifr* (. 


Ask  the  agent  of  The  Employers'   Group  to  explain  the  {Insurance  Analysis 

Plan   to  you  or  write  direct  to   The  Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 

Street,  Boston,  for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 

your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates  complete 

insurance   protection 
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the  last  days  finished  a  task  (at  least  in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with 
happiness,  and  almost  exhausted  me.  Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony  — 
and,  what  is  more,  a  Spring  symphony:  I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  is  finished."  And  he  said  in  a  letter  (November  23,  1842)  to 
Spohr:  "I  wrote  the  symphony  toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1841, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  vernal  passion  that  sways  men  until  they 
are  very  old,  and  surprises  them  again  with  each  year.  I  do  not  wish 
to  portray,  to  paint;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  the  period  in  which 
the  symphony  was  produced  influenced  its  form  and  character,  and 
shaped  it  as  it  is."  He  later  remarked  of  the  symphony  that  "it  was 
born  in  a  fiery  hour."  He  strove  to  make  his  intentions  clear,  writing 
to  the  conductor  Taubert  (January  10,  1843)  before  a  performance 
in  Berlin:  "Could  you  infuse  into  your  orchestra  in  the  performance 
a  sort  of  longing  for  the  Spring,  which  I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when 
I  wrote  in  February,  1841?  The  first  entrance  of  trumpets,  this  1 
should  like  to  have  sounded  as  though  it  were  from  high  above,  like 
unto  a  call  to  awakening;  and  then  I  should  like  reading  between 
the  lines,  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  how  everywhere  it  begins 
to  grow  green,  how  a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in  the  Allegro,  how 
little  by  little  all  things  come  that  in  any  way  belong  to  Spring.  True, 
these  are  fantastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after  my  work  was 
finished;  only  I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I  thought  it  as 
the  good-bye  of  Spring."  Schumann  at  first  intended  the  following 
mottoes  for  the  four  movements:  "The  Dawn  of  Spring,"  "Evening," 
"Joyful  Playing,"  "Full  Spring." 

The  composer  immediately  began  to  work  on  the  instrumentation 
on  January  27.  The  first  movement  was  ready  by  February  4,  the 
second  and  third  by  February  13,  and  on  February  20  the  symphony 
was  ready.  On  February  14,  Schumann  rewarded  the  impatient  Clara 
by  playing  the  score  to  her  in  the  presence  of  two  musician  friends. 
Clara  duly  recorded  her  impressions  in  her  diary.  "I  should  like  to 
say  a  little  something  about  the  symphony,  yet  I  should  not  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  little  buds,  the  perfume  of  the  violets,  the  fresh 
green  leaves,  the  birds  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear 
husband!  If  I  cannot  express  myself  poetically,  nevertheless  the  poetic 
breath  of  this  work  has  stirred  my  very  soul." 

When  the  symphony  was  about  to  go  into  rehearsal,  Schumann, 
little  experienced  in  orchestral  ways,  consulted  the  violinist  Hilf,  on 
matters  of  fingering  and  bowing.  At  the  rehearsals  (Mendelssohn 
was  the  conductor)  the  opening  call  of  the  trumpets  and  horns  could 
not  be  sounded  evenly  on  account  of  the  stopped  notes  of  the  horns 
then  used,  and  Schumann  had  to  transpose  them  a  third  higher. 
Further  corrections  were  made  when  the  score  was  published. 
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The  WOOL  TRADE  of  BOSTON 

is  appreciative  of  the  magnificent 

contribution!^  hich  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  makes  to  the  (Community 


BLAKE  &  KENDALL 

DRAPER  TOP  CO. 

EMERY  &  CON  ANT  CO.,  Inc. 

WM.  S.  FEBIGER  CO. 

MUNRO,  KINCAID,  EDGEHILL,  Inc. 
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The  concert  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orchestra's  pension  fund.  Clara  Schumann  played  the  "Adagio"  and 
rondo  of  Chopin's  F  minor  concerto,  and  piano  solos;  the  manu- 
script symphony  was  the  only  purely  orchestral  piece.  Schumann, 
delighted  at  the  results,  wrote:  "Concert  of  the  Schumann  couple. 
Happy,  unforgettable  evening.  My  Clara  played  everything  in  such 
masterly  manner  and  in  such  elevated  mood  that  everyone  was 
charmed.  And  in  my  artistic  life,  too,  the  day  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  My  wife  recognized  this,  too,  and  rejoiced  almost  more 
in  the  success  of  the  Symphony  than  in  her  own  success.  Forward, 
then,  with  God's  guidance,  on  this  path.   ..." 

[oopybiohted] 
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Years  a  New  England  Institution 

BOSTON  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

87   KILBY   STREET,  BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS 

1873—1943 


BOUND  volumes  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  IOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 
"A    Musical   Education    in    One    Volume" 
"Bostons  Remarkable  Boo\  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 
Price  $6.00  per  volume 
Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-    BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 

SEVENTH  CONCERT 

Thursday  Evening,  March  18 
at  8  o'clock 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  19,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  20,  at  8:15  o'clock 

Vaughan  Williams Fantasia  on  a  theme   by  Thomas  Tallis  for 

Double  String  Orchestra 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Op.  38 

INTERMISSION 

Berlioz "Harold   in   Italy":    Symphony   in   Four 

Movements,  with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

SOLOIST 

JEAN  LEFRANC 
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PRELUDE  TO  "THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,   1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  December 
22,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.  It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

It  was  in  1893  that  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Damoiselle  Elue"  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,  1894.  The  affair  was 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme an  unpublished  manuscript  score:  "Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase  Finale  pour  'L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune! "  This  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  for  performance.  De- 
bussy, following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
jected his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  He  had  been  working  on 
it  two  years  when,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  he  was  ready  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication.  The  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  have  been  aban- 
doned. Debussy's  piece  was  performed'  under  its  present  title  of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale.  Charles  Koechlin  re- 
ports that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Har court  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in  1895  tne  piece 
made  its  way  abroad. 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty  in  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  "violation"  done 
upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  in  1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
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bussy  was  a  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
self would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography,  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-picturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into  tones. 

Mallarme  had  published  his  eclogue,  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 
in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations  by  Manet,  after  its  refusal 
by  the  Parnasse  Contemporain.  Debussy  was  probably  following  his 
best  instincts  in  scrupulously  avoiding  anything  like  an  interlinear 
depiction  of  the  poem.  His  music  stands  carefully  aside  from  the 
delicate  and  tentative  dream  images  of  the  poet,  and  sets  its  own  re- 
moter reflection  as  if  apart,  in  anticipation  or  preparation.  Mallarme 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  score,  and  is  quoted  by  Debussy  (in  a  letter 
to  Jean  Aubry)  as  having  said:  "This  music  prolongs  the  emotion 
of  my  poem  and  fixes  the  scene  much  more  vividly  than  color  could 
have  done."  And  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  verse  upon  a  copy: 

Sylvain,  d'haleine  premiere, 
Si  ta  flute  a  reussi, 
Ours  toute  la  lumiere 
Qu'y  souffle ra  Debussy. 

I  COPYRIGHTED] 


"THE  SEA"    (Three  Orchestral   Sketches) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August   22,   1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor    (this  was   also   the   first  performance   in   the   United  States). 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-d-pistons. 
three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta), 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses.  Symphoni- 
ques,"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in 
France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  "L'Apres-midi  d'un 
Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and 
the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event 
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(1902).  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer"  with 
some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  "Images"  were  to 
occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien"  was 
written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  "La  Mer,"  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires" ;  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer" 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12):  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or"  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 


*This   draft,    dated    "Sunday,    March    5    at   six   o'clock  in   the   evening,"    is   in   present  posses 
sion  of  the  Eastman   School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 


[copyrighted] 
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The   Harvard   Glee    Club 
The  Radcliffe  Choral  Society 

G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor 
With  the  Glee  Club  of  the  Navy  Communications  School 

Sanders     Theatre     ♦     Cambridge 

Thursday  Evening*  March  49  1943.  8:15  o9etoch 

PROGRAM 

Let  Us  now  Praise  Famous  Men Vaughan  Williams 

For  the  70th  birthday  of  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Three  Psalms:  Miserere     Allegri 

Or  sus,  Serviteurs  du   Seigneur Sweelinck 

Je  me  suis  fondu  de  joie Milhaud 

Dum  Dianae  Vitrea Mabel  Daniels 

Two  Choruses  from  King  David Honegger 

Two  Choruses  for  Women's  Voices Bela  Bartok 

Three  Canons  for  Men's  Voices Mozart 

Incidental  Music  to  Alice  in  Wonderland Irving  G.  Fine,  '57 

Tickets:  $2.20,  $1.65,  $1.10,  and  75  cents 

On   sale  at   Harvard  Cooperative;   Harvard  Glee   Club,   Music  Building 

(KIR.  8990) 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mrs.  Charles  Adams  White 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  SPEECH 
105  REVERE  ST„  BOSTON  Tel.  Capitol  6745 


Albert  Yves  Bernard 

First    Prize,    Paris    National    Conservatory 

of  Music 

Member   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 

INSTRUCTION  IN 
VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA 

50  Charlesgate   East  Ken.    3030 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT     BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN   N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 
€tsA  zJftusical  Education  in  One  "Volume" 
tt6Bos ton's  Remarkable  TSook  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.   Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 
Price  $6.00  per  volume 
^Address:   SYMPHONY  HALL      .      BOSTON,   MASS. 


SERGE  KOUSSEYITZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


M  1*     'Vfflf    f  T~^  "The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 

well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  »— •  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 


Jblitoin 

TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


EASTERN   HEADQUARTERS: 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  E.  54th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
IN  BOSTON: 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

150  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BALDWIN   ALSO   BUILDS 
HAMILTON,  ACROSONIC  and   HOWARD   PIANOS 


BmbttB  Gtyratrr,  (Eambrtog* 
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Thursday  Evening,  March  18 
at  8  o'clock 


VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    (Jesus  Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto   Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

filegie    (Violoncello  solo:   Jean  Bedetti)    Faure 

"Enchanted   Lake"    Liadov 

Fair  Harvard  Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Fruhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1   Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude Moussorgsky 

La  Valse . Ravel 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    ., Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ( "PathStique" ) Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major    ( "Surprise" )    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 
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SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Richard  Burgin,    Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Seventh  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,   March  18 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene  .         President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .  Vice-President 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown.  Roger  I.  Lee 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Richard  C.  Paine 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  William  Phillips 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  Q.  W.  SPALDING,  Assistant  Manager 

[il 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season,   1942-1943] 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                                ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.               KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  d. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BEALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                  GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                    WERNER,  H. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 

droeghmans,  h.      zeise,  k. 
zimbler,  j. 

Basses 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                        GREENBERG,  H.             GIRARD,  H. 
1  RANKEL,  I.                PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
GEBHARDT,  W 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 
Librarian 

sternburg,  s. 

WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 

ROGERS,  L.  J. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SEVENTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  March  18 

Programme 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conducting 

Haydn Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  95 

I.  Allegro 

•II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Trio 

IV.  Finale:   vivace 

Dukelsky Violin  Concerto  in  G  minor 

I.     Allegro  molto 
II.    Valse 
III.     Tenia  con  variazioni  e  coda 

(First  performance) 
INTERMISSION 

Mahler Symphony  No.  3  (First  part) 

SOLOIST 

RUTH  POSSELT 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

[Si 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  95 
By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809) 


This  symphony  was  listed  as  No.  5  in  the  catalogue  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  as  No.  9  in  their  old  numbering.*  It  is  No.  95 
in  the  new  listing  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  The  symphony  was  composed  in  1791 
and  first  performed  probably  in  that  year  in  London. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

This  symphony  was  first  performed  at  these  concerts  April  12,  1889.  It  has  had 
subsequent  performances  April  7,  1893;  December  24,  1896;  December  18,  1903,  and 
November  24,  1916. 

As  the  Fifth  in  order  among  the  twelve  Salomon  symphonies,  the 
>  Symphony  in  C  minor  was  among  the  first  set  of  six  which  Haydn 
composed  for  his  first  visit  to  London  in  1791.  Except  for  the  "Clock" 
Symphony,  No.  11,  in  D  minor,  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  in 
a  minor  key.  It  is  also  the  only  "London"  Symphony  which  dispenses 
with  an  introduction.  The  symphony  opens  with  a  theme  concise  and 
dramatic.  After  several  pages  of  expository  development,  a  second 
theme  effectually  dispels  any  ominous  suggestion  in  a  bright  and  lilting 
E-flat  major.  The  tune  might  well  have  dropped  from  an  opera  of 
Mozart,  Haydn's  revered  colleague,  the  news  of  whose  death  was 
destined  to  sadden  him  in  London  before  the  year  had  ended.  The 
working  out  begins  with  a  return  of  the  initial  subject,  passing  through 
several  minor  keys,  but  the  brighter  subject  soon  dominates  the  scene, 
and  the  rather  brief  movement  closes  in  C  major. 

The  slow  movement  is  a  melody  in  E-flat  major,  6-8  time,  with 
variations.  The  strings  give  out  the  simple  theme  and  dominate  until 
the  exceedingly  beautiful  variation  in  E-flat  minor  has  ended.  In  the 
final  variation  the  woodwinds  and  horns  at  last  assert  themselves,  while 
the  violins  weave  an  ornamental  figure  in  thirty-second  notes.  A 
graceful  coda,  almost  Beethovenesque,  ends  the  movement,  which  once 
brought  the  remark  from  H.  T.  Parker  that  here  "sentiment  joins 
fingertips  with  elegance." 

The  minuet,  in  C  minor,  is  brilliant  and  fully  scored.  Its  trio,  in  the 


*The  twelve  symphonies  which  Haydn  wrote  for  performance  in  London  are  here  listed  in 
the  numbering  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  together  with  the  dates  of  their  most 
recent  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra : 


Breitkopf  and  Hartel 

Date  of  last  performance 

Salomon  No. 

No. 

at  these  concerts 

1.  C  major 

97 

March  21,  1924 

2.  D  major 

93 

Nov.    16,    1900 

3.  G  major    ("Surprise") 

94 

March    19,    1937 

4.  B-flat   major 

98 

Dec.    15,    1905 

5.  C  minor 

95 

Nov.    24,    1916 

6.  D  major 

96 
104 

(Not  performed) 

7.  D    ("London") 

Feb.    27,    1942 

8.  E-flat  major    ("Drum  Roll") 

,                        103 

Jan.    16,    1931 

9.  B-flat  major 

102 

Nov.    7,    1941 

10.  E-flat  major 

99 

Dec.    3,    1937 

11.  D  minor    ("Clock") 

101 

April    5,    1895 

12.  G  major    ("Military") 

100 

Jan.    14.    1921 
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tonic  major,  presents  a  graceful  and  undulating  discourse  in  running 
eighth  notes  from  the  solo  'cello  over  a  light  accompaniment  of 
plucked  strings. 

The  finale,  vivace,  is  an  engaging  movement  with  contrapuntal 
interplay.  Its  C  major  takes  possession  for  once  and  all  —  indeed,  when 
all  is  said,  the  minor  mode  has  played  no  more  than  an  episodic  part. 
The  symphony  is  more  concise  than  most  of  the  composer's  later  ones. 
"The  total  effect,"  wrote  Tovey,  "is  so  spacious  that  you  would  never 
guess  that  it  is  one  of  Haydn's  tersest  works." 

[copyrighted] 


CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  Vladimir  Dukelsky 
Born  in  Pskov,  Russia,  October  10,  1903 


This  concerto  was  begun  in  1941  and  completed  in  the  spring  of  1942.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Miss  Ruth  Posselt,  and  is  here  having  its  first  performances. 

The  orchestration  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  trombone,  tuba,  timpani,  military  drum,  tam-tam,  bass  drum,  triangle, 
xylophone,  cymbals,  tambourine,  wood  block,  glockenspiel,  celesta,  and  strings. 

Vladimir  Dukelsky's  composition  before  this  one  was  a  piano  concerto  ("Dedi- 
caces"  for  piano  and  orchestra  with  soprano  obbligato,  performed  at  these  con- 
certs). Another  concerto,  for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  was  completed  at  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,  last  summer  and  awaits  performance. 

T^he  key  of  the  Violin  Concerto  is  G  minor.  The  first  movement, 
according  to  information  furnished  by  the  composer,  "has  certain 
earmarks  of  the  sonata  form  without  being  written  in  that  form  at 
all.  The  first  subject  (in  G  minor)  reappears  in  the  finale  and  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  movement.  The  second  movement  is  a  melancholy 
waltz.  The  third  and  last  movement  is  a  theme  with  variations  and 
an  elaborate  coda.  This  form  has  always  had  a  great  attraction  for 
me;  I  used  it  in  two  ballets  ("Zephyr  and  Flora"  and  "Entr'acte")  and 
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also  wrote  a  "Tema  con  Variazioni"  for  Flute,  Bassoon  and  Piano. 
The  theme  of  these  particular  variations  is  a  gay  and  spirited  one  in 
4-4,  and  various  contrapuntal  devices  are  used  in  the  variations,  end- 
ing with  a  wedding  of  the  4-4  theme  and  the  G  minor  subject  of  the 
opening  movement.  I  had  some  trouble  with  the  long  cadenza  in  the 
opening  Allegro  and  owe  a  word  of  thanks  to  Miss  Posselt  for  her 
helpful  suggestions." 

Vladimir  Dukelsky  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  last 
August.  He  answers  an  inquiry  as  to  his  status  in  the  service:  "I  am  a 
coxswain  (or  Petty  Officer,  Third  Class).  I  have  formed  a  dance  or- 
chestra at  the  Brooklyn  Barracks  (foot  of  Columbia  Street)  where  I 
am  stationed.  This  orchestra  has  been  christened  (quite  appropriately) 
the  Brooklyn  Barracks  Band.  There  are  only  nine  men  in  the  band 
but  they  are  all  excellent  performers  and  I  love  being  a  bandmaster." 

Vladimir  Dukelsky  is  a  dual  personality  in  music,  for  in  addition 
to  a  number  of  works  of  serious  intent  (several  of  which  have  been 
performed  by  this  orchestra)  he  has  long  led,  and  still  leads,  a  separate 
musical  life  as  a  composer  in  the  popular  field.  As  the  composer  of  a 
succession  of  successful  musical  comedies,  song  hits  and  film  music,  he 
is  known  as  Vernon  Duke. 

Mr.  Dukelsky  is  of  Georgian  and  Spanish  ancestry.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Prince  Toumanov,  Governor  of  the  Caucasus,  and  accord- 
ing to  tradition  would  have  entered  the  Imperial  Naval  Academy 
had  not  his  mother  insisted  upon  his  musical  development  and  en- 
rolled him  in  the  musical  Conservatory  at  Kiev  when  he  was  thirteen. 
He  was  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Kiev  was  a 
center  of  strife,  and  the  boy  was  probably  fortunate  in  escaping  with 
his  life.  He  sought  musical  fortune  in  Monte  Carlo,  Paris  and  London. 
In  1924  he  composed  a  ballet,  "Zephyr  et  Flore/'  for  Diaghilev's  com- 
pany, and  Diaghilev  duly  produced  it.  A  little  later  (1926)  a  musical 
comedy  which  he  called  "Yvonne"  appeared  over  the  pseudonym  of 
"Vernon  Duke."  Thus  the  young  emigre  had  laid  out  the  twofold 
career  which  he  has  since  persistently  pursued,  as  Vernon  Duke,  com- 
poser in  the  popular  idiom,  and  Vladimir  Dukelsky,  composer  of 
symphonies,  ballets  and  concertos. 

In  1929  the  composer  made  his  home  in  the  United  States  and  since 
became  a  citizen.  His  career  in  this  country  has  been  a  series  of  works 
in  the  serious  forms  and  a  parallel  succession  of  popular  "hits."  The 
First  Symphony,  in  F  major,  had  its  first  performance  in  this  country 
at  these  concerts  March  15,  1929.  The  Second  Symphony,  in  D-flat 
major,  had  its  first  performance  when  it  was  played  by  this  orchestra 
April  25,  1930.  The  "Epitaph"  for  soprano  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
had  likewise  its  first  public  performance  when  it  was  heard  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts,  April   15,   1932    (Cecilia  Society  Chorus, 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  tiling  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  There  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  care  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increased,  if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  thing's, 
yesterdays  insurance  may  be  entirely  in  •» 
-adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Only  through  giving  your  agent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
rworth  insuring  can  this  be  accom- 
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•plished.To  find  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  <pet 
•ting  protection  costs 
you  nothing. 


i*K\w,,m'l   It**-*. 


Ask  the  agent  of  The  Employers'   Group  to  explain  the  ^Insurance  Analysis 

Plan   to  you  or  write  direct  to   The  Employers'  Group,  770  Milk 

Street,  Boston,  for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 
your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates  complete 

insurance   protection 
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Adele  Alberts,  soprano).  There  is  a  piano  concerto,  composed  in  1924. 
The  oratorio,  "The  End  of  St.  Petersburg"  (first  performed  by  the 
Schola  Cantorum  in  New  York)  was  written  in  1937.  Works  for  cham- 
ber combinations  include  "Dushenka,"  duet  for  women's  voices  and 
chamber  orchestra  (1927);  a  piano  sonata  (1927);  a  Trio  for  Flute, 
Bassoon  and  Piano  (1930);  a  Ballade  for  Piano  and  Small  Orchestra 
(1931);  an  Etude  for  Piano  and  Bassoon  (1932);  "Capriccio  Mexi- 
cano"  (violin  and  piano,  1933).  "Dedicaces"  for  Piano,  Orchestra,  and 
Woman's  Voice  (1934)  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs December  16,  1938,  when  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  was  the  pianist 
and  Marguerite  Porter  the  soprano.  "Three  Caprices  for  Piano"  was 
written  in  1937.  There  is  a  Serenade  for  String  Quartet,  of  the  same 
year.  "Le  Ciel,"  a  symphonic  piece,  was  written  in  1938;  also  five  songs 
to  words  of  Robert  Hillyer  and  Charles  Henri  Ford;  "Entr'acte,"  a 
ballet  by  Georges  Balanchine;  "Hommage  a  Boston,"  a  suite  for  piano. 
The  operetta  "Yvonne,"*  produced  in  London  in  1926,  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  light  stage  pieces.  "Vernon  Duke"  wrote  "The  Zieg- 
feld  Follies  of  1936,"  a  considerable  part  of  "The  Show  is  On,"  "Gar- 
rick  Gaieties,"  "Walk  a  Little  Faster,"  "Americana,"  "Three's  a  Crowd," 
and  others.  He  has  written  accompaniments  for  film  music  produced 
by  Paramount  and  United  Artists.  More  recent  shows  for  which  he  has 
contributed  the  music  are  "Cabin  in  the  Sky"  (1940)  starring  Ethel 
Waters,  "Banjo  Eyes"  (1941)  starring  Eddie  Cantor,  and  "Lady  Comes 
Across"  (1942).  Vernon  Duke's  latest  is  the  show  "Dancing  in  the 
Streets,"  of  which  the  production  is  pending.  "The  Cabin  in  the 
Sky"  has  just  appeared  as  a  film.  The  song  hit  "Taking  a  Chance  on 
Love"  is  from  this  show. 

[copyrighted] 


RUTH  POSSELT 

Ruth  Posselt,  born  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  made  her  debut 
at  the  age  of  nine,  giving  a  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Her  subse- 
quent career  has  led  to  six  tours  of  Europe,  where  she  has  appeared  in 
recitals  and  with  the  principal  orchestras  of  various  countries,  in- 
cluding Soviet  Russia.  She  played  under  Monteux  and  Paray  in 
Paris,  Mengelberg  and  Szell  in  Holland.  Her  tours  of  this  country 
include  appearances  as  soloist  with  orchestra  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Hartford  and 
other  cities.  Miss  Posselt  has  performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  the  Violin  Concertos  of  Tchaikovsky  and  Dvorak,  and  has 
introduced  to  these  concerts  the  concertos  of  Hill,  Bosnians  ("Con- 
certstuk"),  Piston  and  Barber. 

*  "Yvonne"    was    apparently    not    a    success.    His    friend    Noel    Coward    referred    to    it    as 
"Yvonne  the  Terrible." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 

By  Gustav  Mahler 

Born  at  Kalischt  in  Bohemia,  July  7,  1860;  died  at  Vienna,  May  8,  1911 


Mahler  began  his  Third  Symphony  in  1895  and  finished  it  in  August  of  that  year. 
The  first  complete  performance  took  place  at  the  music  festival  given  by  the  Krefeld 
Tonkilnstler  on  June  9,  1902.  The  composer  conducted.  There  followed  other  per- 
formances of  the  Symphony,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  central  Europe.  The  first  com- 
plete performance  in  America  took  place  at  a  May  Festival  in  Cincinnati,  May  9, 
1914,  when  Ernst  Kunwald  conducted.  Willem  Mengelberg,  as  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society  orchestra,  performed  the  complete  symphony  at  its  con- 
certs, February  28,  1922.  There  was  a  broadcast  performance  (considerably  cut)  from 
Radio  City  in  February,  1942,  Erno  Rapee  conducting. 

The  first  movement  requires  these  instruments:  four  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  four 
oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  two  E-flat  clarinets,  and  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  eight  horns,  four  trumpets,  four  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  glockenspiel,  tambourine,  tam-tam,  small  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  two  harps  and  strings.  A  chorus  of  boys'  and  women's  voices  is  required 
in  the  fifth  movement,  a  contralto  solo  in  the  fourth. 

Mahler  achieved  a  full  performance  of  his  Third  Symphony  seven 
years  after  its  completion  —  and  with  considerable  difficulty.  The 
brilliant  conductor  had  not  until  that  time  won  general  recognition  as  a 
composer.  His  first  two  symphonies  had  been  sporadically  applauded 
but  liberally  picked  to  pieces.  The  Fourth  had  been  produced  in 
Munich  the  year  before  by  Weingartner.  The  Third  was  inevitably 
delayed  a  hearing  by  its  difficulties,  the  large  performing  forces  required, 
and  its  length  (the  six  movements  occupy  an  hour  and  a  half) .  Mahler 
was  anxious  that  his  Symphony  should  be  performed  in  full,  and  when 
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a  chance  offered  in  the  Rhenish  town  of  Krefeld  in  1902  he  overrode  the 
objection  to  the  cost  of  preparation  by  offering  to  pay  for  the  rehearsals 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  conducted  the  performance,  but  only  after 
thirty  rehearsals.  The  symphony  was  an  undisputed  success. 

The  Third  Symphony  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  movement,  which  is  by 
far  the  longest,  occupying  the  first  part.  ("The  imposing  first  movement 
stands  alone,"  writes  Paul  Stefan,  "and  the  other  movements  form  a 
unity.")  The  remaining  movements  are  five  in  number.  At  the  first 
performance  titles  stood  above  each  movement.  The  first  bore  the  in- 
scription "Introduction:  Awakening  of  Pan.  Summer  Enters.  Procession 
of  Bacchus."  The  second,  a  minuet,  was  called  "What  the  Flowers  of  the 
Meadow  Tell  Me";  the  third,  a  scherzo,  "What  the  Animals  of  the  For- 
est Tell  Me";  the  fourth,  "What  Man  Tells  Me,"  and  in  this  movement, 
slow  and  mysterious,  a  contralto  sings  the  night  wanderer's  song  from 
Nietzche's  "Zarathustra,"  in  which  man's  suffering  is  found  transitory, 
his  joy  eternal.  In  the  fifth  movement,  "What  the  Angels  Tell  Me,"  a 
chorus  sings  naive  devotional  verses  from  the  medieval  "Des  Knaben 
Wunderhorn"  which  Mahler  had  introduced  into  his  Second  and 
would  introduce  into  his  Fourth  symphony.  The  finale,  a  serene  and 
tender  Adagio,  is  purely  instrumental  and  was  called  "What  Love 
Tells  Me."  " 

From  a  description  by  Bruno  Walter  of  his  visit  to  Mahler  in  the 
mountains  of  upper  Austria  where,  in  the  summer  of  1895,  the 
symphony  was  reaching  its  completion,  one  can  gather  something  of  its 
motivation,  and  this  description  makes  the  motivation  appear  less 
scattered  than  do  the  movements  themselves  at  first  glance.  Mahler  was 
at  Steinbach-Am-Attersee,  a  lovely  mountain  resort  in  the  Salzkam- 
mergut  region.  Walter  found  him  in  the  exultant  mood  of  one  who  is 
successfully  drawing  a  vast  creative  enterprise  to  a  close.  He  had 
acquired  a  little  shack  in  a  secluded  meadow,  and  to  this  retreat,  which 
he  called  "Composer's  Cottage,"  he  would  go  early  each  morning  to 
work  on  his  score,  safely  removed  from  the  inn  and  its  fashionable 
element.  When  not  writing  he  would  roam  at  will  the  inviting  mead- 
ows and  wooded  hills.  Walter  tells  how  Mahler  would  sometimes  take 
with  him  two  young  kittens  "on  short  walks  in  his  roomy  coat  pockets, 
to  enjoy  their  company  when  resting.  The  little  animals  had  become 
so  used  to  him  that  they  would  even  play  hide-and-seek  with  him,  a 
fact  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud.  Dogs,  cats,  birds,  and  the 
animals  of  the  forest  amused  him  and  excited  his  most  serious  interest. 
He  endeavored  by  careful  watching  to  fathom  their  nature,  and  in  the 
woods  he  responded  to  the  hopping  or  song  of  a  bird  or  to  the  jumping 
of  a  squirrel  with  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  pleasure  and  sym- 
pathy."* Walter  perceived  in  this  the  composer's  "mysterious  affinity 

*  "Gustav  Mahler"  by  Bruno  Walter,   Greystone  Press,  N.Y. 
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with  nature,"  and  one  can  imagine  this  industrious  thinker  and  dreamer 
losing  himself  in  the  beautiful  spell  of  his  surroundings  until  memories, 
associations,  speculations  become  identified  with  the  present  spectacle 
of  nature.  The  huge  score  freely  followed  his  roving  imagination;  seek- 
ing to  capture  the  swarming  images  of  his  busy  brain,  it  became  as 
boundless.  The  prodigious  dreamer  could  not  curb  himself  —  capacious- 
ness and  expansiveness  were  inherent  in  his  character.  He  must  include 
the  whole  universe,  as  he  apprehended  it,  within  the  space  of  a  single 
symphony. 

Mahler  soon  abandoned  his  descriptive  titles.  They  were  vague 
signposts,  indications  of  a  complex  of  images  far  beyond  verbal  defini- 
tion. The  composer  had  probably  intended  them  as  purely  directional, 
initial  spurs  to  the  imagination  of  the  listener.  The  music  seems  to  call 
for  some  sort  of  explanation.  The  first  movement,  for  example,  was 
plainly  conditioned  by  something  else  than  pure  tonal  logic.  Its 
predominant  march  rhythms,  its  percussive  accentuation  and  fanfares, 
its  mysterious  episodes  and  sudden  cataclysms  constantly  suggest  some- 
thing behind  the  music.  But  the  purely  literal  hearer  is  confounded;  if 
he  is  told  in  connection  with  the  first  movement  "Pan  erwacht,"  or 
"Der  Sornmer  marschiert  ein/'  he  only  wonders  why  the  summer 
should  "march  in"  with  such  military  panoply.  The  phrases  confine 
rather  than  liberate  his  imagination  and  leave  him  more  than  ever 
at  a  loss.  Mahler  was  probably  wise  to  suppress  these  titles. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  anyone  could  completely  understand  the 
implications  of  this  music,  at  once  vast  and  personal,  except  the  man 
who  dreamed  it.  It  can  be  understood  and  enjoyed  as  a  tone  structure, 
while  a  certain  amount  of  mystification  is  not  amiss  and  the  hearer 
must  find  his  own  images.  Even  the  initiates  who  were  closest  to 
Mahler,  such  as  Bruno  Walter,  could  not  have  experienced  anything 
nearly  identical  to  Mahler's  personal  impression  of  a  certain  forbidding 
rocky  cliff  at  Steinbach,  the  Hollengebirge,  of  which  Mahler  said  to 
him:  "No  need  to  look  there  any  more  —  that's  all  been  used  up  and 
set  to  music  by  me."  Walter  wrote  that  he  could  imagine  in  the  music 
"the  oppressive  weight  upon  his  soul  placed  there  by  the  forbidding 
majesty  of  the  rocky  summits."  Yet  this  surely  is  the  sort  of  personal 
mood-complex  which  can  never  be  accurately  transferred  from  one 
man's  mind  to  another.  When  Walter  spoke  of  his  friend's  "mysterious 
affinity  with  nature,"  he  was  on  more  general  and  safer  ground. 

The  elusiveness  of  Mahler's  meanings  is  confirmed  by  the  varying 
interpretations  of  those  who  were  closest  to  him.  Of  this  first  move- 
ment, for  example,  Willem  Mengelberg,  who  was  a  friend  and  early 
protagonist  of  the  composer,  has  made  known  that  here  Mahler  in- 
tended to  depict  the  "inevitable  tragedy  of  personal  existence"  and 
"the  suggestion  of  the  enlargement  of  personality  by   the   sense   of 
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brotherhood."  Richard  Strauss  was  reminded  of  "a  vast  army  of  work- 
ing men  advancing  to  the  Prater  for  a  May  feast."  But  Walter,  the 
prime  apostle,  says  nothing  of  a  call  to  universal  brotherhood,  and 
Stefan  sees  in  it  no  more  than  ''rigid,  motionless  nature"  in  which 
"Pan  awakes  but  gradually." 

Over  the  introduction  appears  the  direction  "Krtiftig  entschieden"  — 
"Forceful,  with  decision."  The  motto  is  stated  at  once,  a  striking  theme 
for  eight  horns  in  unison,  at  first  without  accompaniment  or  harmoniza- 
tion. As  this  theme  is  developed  it  becomes  evident  that  the  usual 
symphonic  form  is  not  followed.  The  principal  theme  recurs  in  varying 
guises  while  one  episodic  theme  after  another  is  introduced  (the 
scrupulous  analysts  quote  almost  a  dozen  of  them)  .  There  is  no  conflict 
of  two  contrasting  subjects,  but  rather  a  gathering  complex  of  elements 
which  attain  a  considerable  elaboration.  There  is  a  quiet  interlude  in 
G-flat  in  which  the  dreaming  tones  of  the  solo  horn  are  heard.  Then 
softly  as  if  in  the  distance,  another  march  episode  makes  its  appearance. 
It  is  heard  at  first  only  from  the  'cellos  and  basses.  The  march  gathers 
strength  and.  increases  in  excitement,  the  first  motto  returning  in  its 
course.   The  movement  ends  with  a  great  climax  of  sound. 

[copyrighted] 
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War  Benefit  Concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

At  Tanglewood 

August  16,   1940  — Allied  Relief  Fund  Benefit  for  British  aid  — 

net  $25,000. 
August  15,  1941  —Gala  Benefit  for  the  U.  S.  O.  and  British  War 

Relief  —  net  $20,000. 

(Sets  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  have  been  sent 

to  U.S.O.  recreation  centers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  from  a 

part  of  the  proceeds  of  this  concert.) 
August  14,  1942  —A  concert  for  Russian  War  Relief  was  given  by 

the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting. 

At  Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  D.C. 

March  31,  1942  — Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  War 
Relief. 

At  Symphony  Hall 

October  11,  1942  — United  Nations  Concert. 

December  20,  1942  —  Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky,  given  for  uniformed  men  and 
women  in  war  service,  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  Sunday 
concerts. 

January  4,  1943  — Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor,  for  the  Greater  Boston  Com- 
munity War  Fund. 

March  28,  1943  — Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky,  given  for  uniformed  men  and 
women  in  war  service,  the  second  of  a  series  of  such  Sunday 
concerts. 

Pop  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall 

There  have  been  special  benefit  concerts  at  the  Pops  at  various 
times  for  the  Holland  Relief  Fund  (twice),  the  Navy  Re- 
cruiting Service,  Czechoslovakia  and  Czech  R.A.F.  benefit, 
Free  French  Division  of  the  British  and  American  Ambulance 
Corps. 
On  the  Esplanade 

May  18,  1941  —  Concert  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  City  of  Boston. 

August  2,  1942  —  Coast  Guard  Day  concert. 

September  13,  1942  — Concert  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  week. 
At  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

November  1,1942       ( 

December  27,  1942   <  Victory  Concerts  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

March  7,  1943  / 

At  the  Camps 

March  22,  1942  —  Concert  at  Fort  Devens. 

April  6,  1942  —  Concert  at  Camp  Edwards. 

December   2,    1942  — Concert  at  Lovell   General   Hospital.   Fort 

Devens. 
January  31,  1943  — Concert  at  Camp  Edwards. 
Elsewhere 

July  17,  1942— Jordan  Marsh  Company  — War  Bond  and  Stamp 

Drive. 
August  16,  1942  —Russian  War  Relief,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
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VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra     Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jesils   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)     Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major   ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto   Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

filegie    (Violoncello  solo :   Jean  Bedetti)    Faure 

"Enchanted   Lake"    Liadov 

Fair  Harvard  Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Fruhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1   Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    . .  .■ Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ( "Pathetique" )    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ( "Unfinished" )     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major    ( "Surprise" )    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem )    Sibelius 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)     Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna   Blood)    Strauss 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season,  1942-1943] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                               ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.              KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P. 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BEALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 

cauhape',  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                 GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                   WERNER,  H. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.       DROEGHMANS,  H.        ZEISE,  K. 
CHARDON,  Y.              ZIMBLER,  J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.               PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARW1CKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

singer,  J. 

LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
GEBHARDT,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  l. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


EIGHTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  April  29 


Programme 

Liadov "From   the  Apocalypse,"  Symphonic  Picture,   Op.  66 

Dubensky Prelude  and  Fugue 

Moussorgsky Prelude   to  "Khovanstchina" 

Rimsky-Korsakov "The  Russian  Easter,"  Overture  on 

Themes  of  the  Russian  Church,  Op.  36 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro   non   troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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"FROM  THE  APOCALYPSE"  -  Symphonic  Picture,  Op.  66 
By  Anatol  Constantinovich  Liadov 

Born  at  St.  Petersburg,  May  11,  1855;  died  on  August  28,  1914 


The  score,  published  in  1913,  calls  for  three  flutes  (the  third  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double  bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  two  tubas,  four  kettledrums  (two 
players),  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  bells,  celesta,  harp,  and  strings. 

This  composition  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Society  on  November  5,  1922.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  conducting,  October  23,  1925.  There  were 
further  performances  December  16,  1927,  and  January  29,  1937. 

The  score,  dedicated  to  Alexander  Siloti,  bears  these  verses  from 
the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine: 
"And  I  saw  another  mighty  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  clothed 
with  a  cloud:  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head,  and  his  face  was  as 
it  were  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire.  And  he  had  in  his  hand 
a  little  book  open:  and  he  set  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  left 
foot  on  the  earth,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  as  when  a  lion  roareth: 
and  when  he  had  cried,  seven  thunders  uttered  their  voices." 

[COPYBIGHTED] 


PRELUDE  AND  FUGUE 
By  Arcady  Dubensky 

Born  in  Viatka,  Russia,  October  15,  1890 


Dubensky 's  Prelude  and  Fugue  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals  and  strings. 

a  rcady  Dubensky  is  known  by  his  Fugue  for  Eighteen  Violins,  which 
a\  has  been  performed  by  several  of 'our  orchestras  (although  his 
music  is  here  being  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  the  first  time).  His  Prelude  and  Fugue  is  in  slow  tempo, 
the  Prelude  adagio  for  strings  alone,  the  Fugue  andante  con  moto  for 
full  orchestra. 

The  musical  career  of  Dubensky  began  when  at  the  age  of  eight  he 
sang  in  the  cathedral  choir  of  his  native  town.  At  thirteen  he  played 
violin  in  the  local  theatre  orchestra.  He  was  given  a  scholarship  in  1904 
and  entered  the  Moscow  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  studied  violin 
with  Grjimali,  counterpoint  with  Iljinsky,  and  conducting  with  Arends. 
Graduating,  he  became  in  1910  first  violinist  in  the  Moscow  Imperial 
Opera  Orchestra.  In  1921  he  came  to  New  York  and  made  this  country 
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his  home.  He  joined  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  on  its 
amalgamation  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  he  joined  the 
first  violin  section,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 

The  principal  works  of  Dubensky  include  a  Symphony  in  G  minor 
(1916),  a  Suite  (1927),  Intermezzo  and  Complement  (1927),  Tartar 
Song  and  Dance  (1927),  "From  Old  Russia"  (1927),  Andante  and 
Scherzo  for  Flute  and  Orchestra  (1928),  "Russian  Bells"  —  Symphonic 
Poem  (1928),  Caprice  for  Piccolo  and  Orchestra  (1930),  Prelude  and 
Fugue  (1932),  "Rajah" —Arabian  Dance  (1932),  "Reminiscences" 
(1932),  "Tom  Sawyer"  Overture  (1935),  Fantasy  on  a  Negro  Theme  for 
Tuba  and  Orchestra  (1938). 

He  has  written  the  following  for  chamber  combinations:  "Gossips," 
for  strings  (1930);  Passacaglia  for  Violin  and  Violoncello  (1931); 
Fugue  for  Eighteen  Violins  (1932);  String  Quartet  in  C  (1932);  Anno 
1600,  suite  for  strings   (1937),  an<^  other  works. 

Music  for  the  stage  includes  "Romance  for  Double  Bass,"  comic  opera 
(1916);  "Downtown,"  opera  (1930);  "The  Raven,"  melo-declamation 
(1931);  "On  the  Highway,"  one-act  opera  (1936). 
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KHOVANSTCHINA":  PRELUDE  TO  ACT  I 

By  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

Born   at   Karevo,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on   March   21,    1839;   died  at 
St.   Petersburg  on  March   28,    1881 


Moussorgsky  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  opera  " Khovanstchina"  between  the 
years  1872  and  1875,  working  on  it  intermittently  through  the  remaining  six  years 
of  his  life.  His  colleague,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  filled  out  and  fully  orchestrated  the 
score  in  1881.  The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885.  There  was  a 
performance  in  Moscow  in  1897. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

ii\7'  hovanstchina  is  a  formidable  name,  especially  when  written  as 
-*-^  ' Chowdnschtschina,'  in  the  German  transliteration"  (so  writes 
Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  readable  life  of  Moussorgsky).  "The 
word  (the  accent  is  on  the  first  'a')  looks  as  if  it  were  invented  to  dis- 
play the  tongue-twisting  properties  of  the  Russian  language.  The  last 
syllables  hiss  like  a  brood  of  snakes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
monstrous  word?  Nothing  much  —  its  sense  is  more  innocent  than 
one  would  fancy.  The  last  syllables  are  only  a  contemptuous  suffix 
in  Russian,  like  '-ery'  in  English.  When  the  young  Czar  Peter  (not  yet 
'the  Great')  was  told  of  a  plot  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky  had 
formed  against  him,  he  dismissed  the  whole  affair  with  a  contemptu- 
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ous  shrug,  and  the  word  ' Khovanstchinal'  and  gave  orders  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  The  'dropping'  meant  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky, 
father  and  son,  were  publicly  hanged;  but  otherwise  the  conspiracy 
had  no  further  result,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Empire  was  concerned.". 
Moussorgsky  devised  a  different  end  for  each  of  them,  to  suit  his 
dramatic  purposes,  but  was  otherwise  essentially  faithful  to  history. 

His  introduction,  Moussorgsky  calls  "Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River." 
It  is  a  musical  landscape  in  which  the  composer  prepares  his  audience 
to  see  the  quarters  of  the  Streltsi  in  Moscow,  in  the  early  morning. 
Riesemann  attributes  the  "five  melodic  variations"  which  are  the  basis 
of  this  prelude  to  "a  method  of  musical  expression  long  familiar  to 
the  Russian  people,  through  their  popular  songs.  When  a  song  is  sung 
in  a  Russian  village  —  especially  by  several  singers  in  succession  —  no 
two  stanzas  are  usually  sung  alike.  Each  singer  tries  to  introduce  indi- 
vidual variations  in  the  melody  to  suit  his  or  her  own  voice  and  mood, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  particular  verse.  Thus  the 
song  loses  all  rigidity  and  seems  to  be  a  living,  breathing  organism, 
capable  of  varying  with  every  moment.  This  peculiarity  of  Russian 
folk-song  becomes  in  Moussorgsky's  hands  .a  most  effective  means  of 
musical  expression,  which  he  employs  in  many  of  his  works,  and 
nowhere  more  successfully  than  in  this  prelude;  it  is  always  the  same 
landscape,  somewhat  melancholy  and  monotonous,  that  we  see  before 
us,  and  yet  it  seems  constantly  to  change  its  appearance,  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  light." 
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OVERTURE,    "BRIGHT   HOLIDAY"*     ("The   Russian   Easter"), 

on  Themes  of  the  Obichod,  Op.  36 

By  Nicholas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,  1844;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


This  Overture  had  its  first  performance  at  a  Russian  Symphony  concert  in  St. 
Petersburg,  in  the  season  1888-1889,  under  the  composer's  direction.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "to  the  memory  of  Moussorgsky  and  Borodin,"  Rimsky-Korsakov's  col- 
leagues who  had  died  in  1881  and  1887,  respectively. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  Glocken- 
spiel, bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  harp  and  strings. 

While  laboring  on  the  orchestration  of  "Prince  Igor"  in  1888, 
from  the  posthumous  manuscripts  of  his  friend  Borodin, 
Rimsky-Korsakov  paused  to  dream  of  two  more  congenial  projects. 
When  the  summer  came  he  carried  his  sketches  to  the  country  estate 


*  A    popular    Russian   title   for    Easter. 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  thin£  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  There  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  care  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increased,  if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  may  be  entirely  in  -* 
-adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Only  through  i>ivin#  your  agent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
{worth  insuring'  can  this  be  accom- 
1   "plished.Tofind  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  ^'et- 
~ting>  protection  costs 
you  nothing. 


Ask  the  agent  of  The  Employers'   Group  to  explain  the  Insurance  Analysis 

Plan   to  you  or  write  direct  to   The  Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 

Street,  Boston,  for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 
your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates  complete 

insurance  protection 
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of  a  friend  and  brought  them  to  completion.  They  were  "an  orches- 
tral composition  on  the  subject  of  certain  episodes  from  'Schehera- 
zade,' "  and  "an  Easter  overture  on  themes  of  the  Obichod/'  a  cen- 
tury-old collection  of  canticles  for  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  two 
works,  together  with  the  "Spanish  Capriccio,"  which  he  had  written 
in  the  previous  year,  marked  the  culminating  point  in  a  certain  phase 
of  Rimsky-Korsakov's  orchestral  style.  They  developed,  in  his  own 
words,  "a  considerable  degree  of  virtuosity  and  bright  sonority  without 
Wagner's  influence,  within  the  limits  of  the  usual  make-up  of  Glinka's 
orchestra." 

Nothing  (short  of  the  music  itself)  can  more  aptly  picture  the  Chris- 
tian-pagan ritual  of  old  Russia,  the  "Bright  Holiday"  as  it  was  called, 
than  the  vivid  paragraphs  of  the  composer  himself,  from  "My  Musical 
Life": 

"The  rather  lengthy  slow  introduction  of  the  Easter  Sunday  overture, 
on  the  theme  of  'Let  God  Arise,'  alternating  with  the  ecclesiastical 
theme  'An  Angel  Waileth,'  appeared  to  me,  in  its  beginning,  as  it 
were,  the  ancient  Isaiah's  prophecy  concerning  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  The  gloomy  colors  of  the  Andante  lugubre  seemed  to  depict 
the  holy  sepulchre  that  had  shone  with  ineffable  light  at  the  moment 
of  the  resurrection  —  in  the  transition  to  the  Allegro  of  the  overture. 
The  beginning  of  the  Allegro,  'Let  them  also  that  hate  Him  flee  before 
Him,'  led  to  the  holiday  mood  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  church  service 
on  Christ's  matins;  the  solemn  trumpet  voice  of  the  archangel  was 
replaced  by  a  tonal  reproduction  of  the  joyous,  almost  dance-like 
bell-tolling,  alternating  now  with  the  sexton's  rapid  reading,  and  now 
with  the  conventional  chant  of  the  priest's  reading  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  evangel.  The  obichod  theme,  'Christ  is  arisen,'  which  forms  a  sort 
of  subsidiary  part  of  the  overture,  appears  amid  the  trumpet-blasts 
and  the  bell-tolling,  constituting  also  a  triumphant  coda.  In  this  over- 
ture were  thus  combined  reminiscences  of  the  ancient  prophecy,  of 
the  Gospel  narrative  and  also  a  general  picture  of  the  Easter  service, 
with  its  'pagan  merry-making.'  The  capering  and  leaping  of  the  biblical 
King  David  before  the  ark,  do  they  not  give  expression  to  a  mood  of 
the  same  order  as  the  mood  of  the  idol:worshiper's  dance?  Surely  the 
Russian  Orthodox  obichod  is  instrumental  dance  music  of  the  church, 
is  it  not?  And  do  not  the  waving  beards  of  the  priests  and  sextons  clad 
in  white  vestments  and  surplices,  and  intoning  'Beautiful  Easter'  in 
the  tempo  of  Allegro  vivo,  etc.,  transport  the  imagination  to  pagan 
times?  And  all  these  Easter  loaves  and  twists  and  the  glowing  tapers. 
.  .  .  How  far  a  cry  from  the  philosophic  and  socialistic  teaching  of 
Christ!  This  legendary  and  heathen  side  of  the  holiday,  this  transi- 
tion from  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  evening  of  Passion  Saturday  to 
the  unbridled  pagan-religious  merrymaking  on  the  morn  of  Easter 
Sunday  is  what  I  was  eager  to  reproduce  in  my  overture.  Accordingly 
I  requested  Count  Golyenishcheff-Kootoozoff  to  write  a  program  in 
verse  —  which  he  did  for  me.  But  I  was  not  satisfied  with  his  poem, 
and  wrote  in  prose  my  own  program,  which  same  is  appended  to  the 
published  score.   Of  course,  in  that  program  I  did  not  explain  ray 
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views  and  my  conception  of  the  'Bright  Holiday,'  leaving  it  to  tones 
to  speak  for  me.  Evidently  these  tones  do,  within  certain  limits,  speak 
of  my  feelings  and  thoughts,  for  my  overture  raises  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  some  hearers,  despite  the  considerable  clarity  of  the  music. 
In  any  event,  in  order  to  appreciate  my  overture,  even  ever  so  slightly, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  hearer  should  have  attended  Easter  morning 
service  at  least  once,  and,  at  that,  not  in  a  domestic  chapel,  but  in  a 
cathedral  thronged  with  people  from  every  walk  of  life,  with  several 
priests  conducting  the  cathedral  service  —  something  that  many  intel- 
lectual Russian  hearers,  let  alone  hearers  of  other  confessions,  quite 
lack  nowadays.  As  for  myself,  I  had  gained  my  impressions  in  my 
childhood  passed  near  the  Tikhvin  monastery  itself." 

There  is  inscribed  on  the  score  a  dedication  "to  the  memory  of 
Moussorgsky  and  Borodin,"  composers  to  whom  its  oriental  colorings 
would  not  have  been  strange.  The  following  programme  is  published 
in  the  score: 

And  when  the  Sabbath  was  past,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
James,  and  Salome,  had  bought  sweet  spices,  that  they  might  come  and  anoint 
him.  And  very  early  in  the  morning,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  they  came  unto  the 
sepulchre  at  the  rising  of  the  sun:  And  they  said  among  themselves,  Who  shall 
roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre?  (And  when  they  looked, 
they  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away,  for  it  was  very  great.)  And  entering  into 
the  sepulchre,  they  saw  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side,  clothed  in  a  long 
white  garment;  and  they  were  affrighted.  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Be  not  affrighted; 
ye  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  crucified:  he  is  risen.— St.  Mark  xvi. 

And  the  joyful  tidings  were  spread  abroad  all  over  the  world,  and  they  who  hated 
Him  fled  before  Him,  vanishing  like  smoke. 

"Resurrexit,"  sing  the  choirs  of  Angels  in  heaven,  to  the  sound  of  the  Archangels' 
trumpets  and  the  fluttering  of  the  wings  of  the  Seraphim.  "Resurrexit!"  sing  the 
priests  in  the  temples,  in  the  midst  of  clouds  of  incense,  by  the  light  of  innumerable 
candles  to  the  chiming  of  triumphant  bells. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  No.  4,  Op.  98 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,   1897 


Completed  in  1885,  the  Fourth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle  and  strings. 

Karl  Geiringer,  in  "Brahms,  His  Life  and  Work,"  writes  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony: 

"This  last  symphonic  work  of  the  master  is  more  stringent  and  more 
compact  than  the  previous  three.  More  than  ever  before  was  Brahms's 
mind  directed  towards  the  past.  He  found  a  wealth  of  inspiration  in 
pre-classical  music,  which  revealed  peculiar  possibilities  of  enriching 
his  musical  language.  The  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
largely  characteristic  of  the  whole  work.  Distinctive  of  the  'later 
Brahms'  is  the  art  with  which  an  ample  and  far-flung  theme  is  de- 
veloped from  a  motive  of  only  two  notes;  and  no  less  so  is  the  assur- 
ance with  which  the  imitation  of  the  theme  in  the  wood  wind  is 
employed  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  theme  itself.  Again,  the  clear 
and  passionless  tranquillity  of  this  idea,  equally  remote  from  pain  and 
joy,  is  characteristic  of  this  period  of  his  work.  The  movement  has  no 
motto,  like  those  of  the  first  three  Symphonies.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
logical  progression  of  ideas  in  this  piece  is  so  compelling  that  there 
is  no  need  of  a  closer  linking  of  the  different  sections  by  a  special 
expedient;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Symphony  possesses,  in  the  Finale, 
a  movement  of  such  iron  resolution  and  concentration  that  a  similar 
formation  in  the  first  movement  had  to  be  avoided.  The  Andante 
moderate*  with  its  four  monumental  introductory  bars,  allotted  to  the 
horns  and  wood  wind,  leads  off  in  the  ancient  Phrygian  mode.  Slowly 
the  warm  and  fragrant  E  major  makes  itself  heard.  Notwithstanding 
its  wonderfully  tender  song-theme  introduced  by  the  'cellos,  this  whole 
movement  seems  to  lie,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  an  inevitable 
fate.  A  sturdy,  high-spirited  Allegro  giocoso  follows.  If  the  first  two 
movements  and  the  Finale  seem  inspired' by  Sophocles'  tragedies,  which 
Brahms  had  read  about  this  time  in  his  friend  Professor  Wendt's  trans- 
lation, this  movement  seems  to  be  sponsored  by  Breughel.  A  sturdy 
gaiety  reigns  supreme,  and  the  orchestration  is  broader  and  more 
plastic,  more  calculated  to  secure  massive  effects.  The  master  supple- 
mented the  scoring  of  both  the  preceding  movements  by  the  addition 
of  piccolo  flute,  counter-bassoon,  and  a  third  kettle-drum.  The  Finale 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  work.  Just  as  Brahms  took  leave 
of  his  chamber  music,  so,  too,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  symphonic  crea- 
tions with  a  movement  in  variations.  These  are  of  the  type  which  he 
employed  in  the  Finale  of  his  Haydn  Variations,  i.e.,  the  Chaconne  or 
Passacaglia.  A  simple  theme  of  eight  bars  which  is  repeated  thirty-one 
times,  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  voices,  without  a  single  modu- 
lation or  transitional  passage,  provides  the  framework  of  this  move- 
ment." 
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"Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,   Orchestral  Excerpts  (Second 

Suite)  V      February  4 

Introduction  and  Wedding  March  from   "'Le  Coq  d'Or 

IV     January  14 
"The    Russian    Easter,"     Overture    on    Themes    of    the 

Russian    Church,    Op.    36  VIII      April  29 


Symphony   Xo.    1    in    B-flat,    Op.    38 

Symphony   Xo.    6 
Symphony    Xo.    7.    Op.     -J 

Overture   to    "The  Bartered   Bride" 


VI      February  18 

V     February  4 
I      October   15 

II      Xovember   12 


"Don    Quixote."    Fantastic    Variations    on    a    Theme    of 
Knightly  Character.    Op.   35 

(Violoncello   Solo:    Jean  Bedetti,   Viola   Solo:    Jean  Lefranc)' 

IV      January   14 

Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concerts  of  December  17,  January  14,  and  March  18. 
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The  musical  wise  men  of  the  time  were  not  unnaturally  agog  to  find 
that  Brahms  had  taken  from  Bach  so  rigid  and  constricted  a  form  as 
the  passacaglia,  and  had  calmly  broken  all  symphonic  precedent  by 
using  it  for  a  finale.  Brahms  accomplished  the  impossible  by  repeating 
his  stately  theme  (wherein  the  trombones  make  their' first  appearance; 
through  many  variations,  with  scarcely  an  extra  transitional  bar,  and 
yet  avoiding  all  sense  of  patchiness  or  tedious  reiteration.  That  the 
movement  shows  never  a  "joint,"  but  is  broadly,  majestically  fluent, 
that  it  progresses  with  the  variety,  the  sweep  of  a  symphonic  form,  is 
attributable  to  Brahms'  particular  craftiness  in  the  manipulation  of 
voices  and  harmonic  color.  Brahms'  first  apostles  feared  lest  the  details 
of  this  structural  marvel  be  lost  upon  the  general  public.  Joachim, 
first  introducing  the  symphony  to  Berlin  (February  1,  1886)  announced 
the  last  movement  as  "variations,"  and  had  the  theme  printed  in  the 
programme.  On  early  Boston  Symphony  Programmes  the  movement 
appears  as  Ciaconna*  In  assuming  that  the  listener  would  find  the 
movement  as  a  whole  too  much  for  him,  the  scholars  may  have  under- 
rated both  Brahms  and  his  public.  The  composer,  as  the  Leipzig  critic 
Vogl  astutely  remarked  after  the  first  performance  there,  "kept  its 
contrapuntal  learning  subordinate  to  its  poetic  contents."  If  the 
Quintet  from  Die  Meistersinger  or  the  finale  of  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony 
were  to  the  uninitiated  nothing  clearer  than  a  tangle  of  counterpoint, 
then  Wagner  and  Mozart  would  be  far  lesser  composers  than  they  are. 
Just  so,  the  broad  lines  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan  are  not  obscured 
to  the  general  vision  by  its  profusion  of  detail.  Nor  does  the  layman 
miss  the  nobility  and  sweep  of  Brahms'  tonal  architecture. 


*  The  difference  between  a  passacaglia  and  a  chaconne  is  a  rare  subject  for  hair-splitting. 
No  doubt  a  goodly  array  of  weighty  opinions  could  be  assembled  to  establish,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Brahms'  finale  is  indubitably  a  passacaglia,  and  a  no  less  learned  case  could  be 
made  that  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  a  chaconne.  A  plausible  argument  for  the  latter  is  made 
by  Dr.  Percy  Goetschius,  on  his  "Analytic  Symphony  Series" :  "The  Finale  is  a  chaconne," 
Dr.  Goetschius  begins,  confidently.  "Brahms  gave  it  no  name,  and  it  has  been  called  by  some 
writers  a  Passacaglia.  This  uncertainty  is  not  strange,  since  those  two  old  Dances  were 
almost  identical,  and  their  titles  are  usually  considered  interchangeable.  Still,  there  are 
several  traits  which  assign  this  a  place  in  the  category  of  the  chaconnes :  ( 1 )  The  fact  that 
the  theme  is  conceived,  not  as  a  bass  ('ostinato' ),  but  as  a  melody,  and  is  placed  often  in 
the  upper  voice;  (2)  the  exclusively  homophonic  texture  of  the  variations;  (3)  the  frequent, 
and  not  unimportant  alteration  of  the  endings  of  the  theme.  In  a  word,  selecting  Bach  as 
arbiter,  this  set  of  variations  is  closer  akin  to  Bach's  Chaconne  for  Solo  Violin,  than  to  kie 
{Treat   Passacaglia   for  the   Organ." 
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his  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 


REPORTING  PROGRESS 


A 


jr  a  public  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  last 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall,  Mr.  Jerome  D. 
Greene,  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Orchestra, 
reported  on  the  needs  of  the  Orchestra  and  on  the 
progress  to  date  in  the  effort  to  raise  the  amount 
necessary  to  remove  the  financial  deficiency  of  the 
1941-1942  season  and  to  assure  needed  support  for 
the  current  season. 

Mr.  Greene  made  the  following  statement: 

"While  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  Orchestra  from 
the  sale  of  tickets  and  from  gifts  are  supplemented 
by  a  small  annual  income  from  the  endowment  funds, 
the  Orchestra  has  no  reservoir  of  unrestricted  money 
on  which  to  draw  in  times  of  emergency  like  the 
present,  when  in  addition  to  the  funds  required  for 
the  support  of  the  present  1942-1943  season  we  are 
faced  with  a  deficit  from  the  last  fiscal  year.  .  .  .  The 
base  of  support  of  the  Orchestra  should  be  greatly 
widened,  not  only  by  increases  in  the  gifts  from  its 
present  supporters,  whenever  this  is  possible,  but  by 
the  addition  of  many  new  contributors." 

By  Tuesday  noon  784  contributions  had  been  re- 
ceived, totalling  $46,161.60. 

Of  this  number,  52  are  new  Friends. 

335  Friends  already  enrolled  have  increased  their 
subscriptions. 

120  have  exactly  doubled  their  subscriptions. 

80  have  more  than  doubled  their  annual  gift  to 
the   Orchestra. 

One  Friend  has  increased  his  subscription  tenfold. 
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A  second  meeting  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Orchestra  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  November  10.  In  order  to 
make  this  a  "Victory  meeting,"  every- 
one is  urged  to  send  in  his  contribu- 
tion before  that  date. 

"Between  now  and  November  10,  the 
thoughts  of  all  who  have  the  interest 
of  our  Orchestra  at  heart  must  be  con- 
centrated on  the  immediate  problems 
confronting  this  great  institution  en- 
trusted to  us." 

If  you  wish  a  subscription  blank, 
please  ask  an  usher,  or  at  the  subscrip- 
tion or  box  office. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season  1942-1943] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                               ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.               KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.        CHERKASSKY,  P. 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON*  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BE  ALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 

cauhape",  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

van  wynbercen,  c. 

bernard,  a. 

kornsand,  i 
humphrey, 

Violoncellos 

GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 

G. 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.       DROEGHMANS,  H.        STOCKBRIDGE,  C. 
CHARDON,  Y.              ZIMBLER,  J.                    ZEISE,  K. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.                PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARW1CKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
GEBHARDT,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  r. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

szulc.  R. 
polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh   Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,   October   20 


Programme 


Haydn Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88    (B.  &  H.  No.  1%) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 

INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  60 

I.     Allegretto;  poco  piu  mosso 
II.     Moderato  poco  allegretto 

III.  \  Adagio  —  largo  —  adagio 

IV.  (  Allegro  non  troppo 


BALDWIN    PIANO 


In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
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SYMPHONY  IN  G  MAJOR,  No.  88 
By  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


This  symphony  was  composed  for  performance  in  Paris  in  the  year  1787.  It  is 
scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

It  was  first  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November 
8,  1889.  The  symphony  was  last  performed  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series  on 
October  25,   1940. 

The  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  when  his  Stabat 
Mater  was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  Spirituel,  in  1781.  Purely 
instrumental  music  then  took  a  subservient  place  in  the  general  esti- 
mation as  compared  with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies  of 
Haydn,  performed  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  published  in  the 
French  capital,  were  enthusiastically  received.  Haydn  was  approached 
at  Esterhazy  in  1784  by  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  rival 
organization,  for  a  series  of  symphonies.  These  were  duly  forthcom- 
ing, and  the  Symphony  in  G  major,  labelled  in  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Society  catalogue  as  letter  "V,"  and  later  numbered  by 
Eusebius  Mandyczewski  in  his  chronological  listing  for  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  as  88,  was  the  first  of  the  second  set  of  them  which  he  sent 
to  Paris. 

The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and 
its  subscribers,  admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a  year,  and 
wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  sky- 
blue  ground.  The  concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Ama- 
teurs, which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The  performances  of 
the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786  in  the 
Salle  des  Gardes  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Queen  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  court,  attended  in  numbers. 
Toilettes  of  the  utmost  elaboration  were  formally  required,  and  the 
musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruffles,  swords  at  their  sides, 
and  plumed  hats  which  they  were  allowed  to  place  beside  them  on 
the  benches  while  they  played.  When  the  drums  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique 
came  to  a  sudden  end. 

This  symphony  has  moved  Donald  Francis  Tovey  to  one  of  his 
diverting  dissertations.  He  writes: 
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"Very  clever  persons,  who  take  in  music  by  the  eye,  have  pointed 
out  the  extraordinary  resemblance  between  the  opening  theme  and 
that  of  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony.  The  resemblance 
is  equivalent  to  the  scriptural  warrant  of  the  minister  who,  wishing 
to  inveigh  against  a  prevalent  frivolity  in  head-gear,  preached  upon 
the  text,  'Top-knot,  come  down!'  — which  he  had  found  in  Matt. 
XXIV.  17   ('Let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop  not  come  down'). 

"The  Top-knot  school  of  exegesis  still  flourishes  in  music.  This 
theme  of  Haydn's  is  as  pregnant  as  that  in  Beethoven's  Eighth  Sym- 
phony, but  it  means  something  totally  different  both  in  harmony  and 
in  rhythm;  nor  did  Beethoven's  theme,  in  all  the  transformations  it 
went  through  in  his  sketch-books,  resemble  it  more  in  the  earliest 
stages  than  in  its  final  form.  But  the  strangest  thing  about  Beethoven's 
originality  was  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  amusing  himself  by  noting 
discoveries  in  the  best  Top-knot  manner.  There  is  a  coincidence  of 
no  less  than  nine  notes  between  the  theme  of  the  Finale  of  Mozart's 
G  minor  Symphony  and  that  of  the  Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  C  minor 
Symphony,  and  he  noted  it  in  his  sketch-book!  The  point  of  noting 
it  is  precisely  the  utter  contrast  and  absence  of  any  significance  com- 
mon to  the  two  ideas. 

"Of  the  glorious  theme  of  the  slow  movement  I  was  told  by  John 
Farmer  that  he  once  heard  Brahms  play  it  with  walloping  enthusiasm, 
exclaiming,  'I  want  my  Ninth  Symphony  to  be  like  this!' 

"Here  is  a  clear  case  of  a  movement  that  is  to  be  measured  by  its 
theme.  From  that  theme  Haydn  himself  tries  in  vain  to  stray.  He 
modulates  to  the  dominant.  That  is  treated  as  an  incident  in  the 


(^ #"\E  LUXE  is  our  interpretation  of  the 
I  J  finest  laundry  service  money  can  buy 
.  .  exquisitely  finished,  packed  and  delivered 
with  every  possible  nicety.  In  our  eight 
standard  services,  the  same  basic  washing 
methods  ensure  absolute  sanitation  ♦ .  although 
each  service  differs  from  the  rest  in  degree  of 
refinement  in  finish. 
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course  of  the  melody,  which  promptly  repeats  itself  in  full.  The  modu- 
lation is  tried  again  with  a  new  continuation.  But  the  new  continua- 
tion wistfully  returns  in  four  bars  through  the  minor  mode.  Let  us, 
then,  have  a  variation.  But  not  too  varied;  only  a  little  decoration  in 
counterpoint  to  our  melody.  But  perhaps  the  full  orchestra,  with 
trumpets  and  drums,  which  were  not  used  in  the  first  movement,  can 
effect  a  diversion.  What  it  does  effect  is  that  a  sequel  shows  enough 
energy  to  lead  fully  into  the  key  of  the  dominant,  instead  of  merely 
on  to  its  threshold,  so  that  the  whole  great  tune  now  follows  in 
that   key. 

"The  old  sequel  then  returns  to  the  tonic,  and  to  the  tune.  Another 
tutti  introduces  the  minor  mode,  and  leads  to  a  key,  F  major,  related 
only  to  the  tonic  minor.  This  is  definitely  a  remote  modulation,  and 
in  F  major  the  tune  enters  but  has  to  exert  itself  with  new  rhetoric 
before  it  can  return  to  its  own  key.  There  we  hear  it  yet  again,  with 
a  short  coda  in  which  Brahms's  Ninth  Symphony  retires  into  a  heaven 
where  Brahms,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  red  hedgehog,  can  discuss 
it  with  Haydn,  Beethoven  and  Schubert  over  a  dinner  cooked  by 
Maitre  du  Clavecin  Couperin,  and  washed  down  by  the  best  Bach. 
Der  Rote  Igel  was  Brahms's  favorite  Vienna  restaurant,  and  when  the 
manager  told  him,  'Sir,  this  is  the  Brahms  of  wines/  he  replied,  'Take 
it  away  and  bring  me  some  Bach';  scilicet:  brook,  or  water." 

"The  Minuet  is  cheerful,  with  a  quiet  joke  on  the  drums.  The  Trio 
is  one  of  Haydn's  finest  pieces  of  rustic  dance  music,  with  hurdy-gurdy 
drones  which  shift  in  disregard  of  the  rule  forbidding  consecutive 


^After  the  Concert 


Bacclta4iie 

Informal  Entertainment 
"Service  with  Charmu" 


BILTMOKE 


JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA 

has  returned  to  private  teaching  exclusively  and 

will  accept  a  limited  number  of 

advanced  students 

Address  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  or  Phone  ALG  8081 
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fifths.  The  disregard  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  essential  objection 
to  consecutive  fifths  is  that  they  produce  the  effect  of  shifting  hurdy- 
gurdy  drones. 

"Haydn  never  produced  a  more  exquisitely  bred  kitten  than  the 
main  theme  of  the  finale.  .  .  .  The  movement  is  in  rondo  form,  which 
is  by  no  means  so  common  as  might  be  expected  in  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies and  larger  quartets.  Haydn  has  a  way  of  beginning  an  im- 
portant finale  like  a  big  rondo  and  then,  after  one  episode,  running 
away  into  some  sort  of  fugue  that  gives  an  impression  of  spacious 
development  which  suffices  without  further  formal  sections.  The  com- 
pleteness of  rondo  form  in  the  present  finale  thus  rather  reduces  its 
scale  in  comparison  with  many  finales  that  are  actually  shorter.  This 
is  a  melodic  quality,  not  a  formal  or  dramatic  defect." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7,  Op.  60 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovitch  worked  upon  his  Seventh  Symphony  at  Leningrad  while  the  city 
was  under  siege  in  August,  1941.  He  completed  the  first  movement  on  September  3, 
the  second  on  September  17,  and  the  third  on  September  29,  according  to  indica- 
tions on  the  score.  The  finale  was  written  at  Kuibyshev  in  December.  The  symphony 
was  first  performed  on  March  1,  1942,  at  Kuibyshev  in  the  Hal^of  Columns,  by  the 
orchestra  of  the  Moscow  Bolshoi  Theatre,  Samuel  A.  Samosud,  conductor.  It  was 
performed  at  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  in  Moscow  on  March  19  (?)  by  the  same  orchestra 
and  has  since  had  several  performances  there.  The  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  evacu- 
ated from  their  own  city,  performed  the  symphony  at  Novosibirsk,  an  industrial 
center  in  Siberia,  on  July  9.  There  was  a  performance  at  the  Promenade  Concerts 
of  London  under  Sir  Henry  Wood  on  June  29.  The  score,  transferred  to  35  mm. 
photographic  film  at  Kuibyshev,  was  sent  by  plane  to  Teheran,  Persia,  from  there 
by  automobile  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  again  by  plane  to  this  country.  The  first  per- 
formance in  the  New  World  was  given  by  a  radio  broadcast  of  the  NBC  Orchestra 
in  New  York,  Arturo  Toscanini  conducting,  on  July  19.  The  first  concert  performance 
took  place  at  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass.,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  a  Russian  benefit  concert  on  August  14.  The 
symphony  was  repeated  on  August   16. 

The  symphony  was  performed  in  Leningrad  by  an  especially  collected  orchestra 
on  August  9  last. 
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Shostakovich  stated  while   writing  the  symphony  his  intention  of  dedicating  it 
"To    our    Struggle    against    Fascism,    to    our    Future    Victory,    to    my    Native    City, 


Leningrad." 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  piccolo  and  alto  flute,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  eight  horns,  six  trumpets,  six  trombones  and  tuba,  three  snare 
drums,  bass  drum,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  tambourine,  tam-tam, 
two  harps,  piano  and  strings. 

On  June  23,  1941,  the  day  after  the  German  armies  attacked  the 
Soviet  Union,  Shostakovitch  volunteered  for  the  Red  Army.*  He 
was  refused  but  joined  the  People's  Guard  at  Leningrad,  for  which  he 
wrote  two  patriotic  songs.  Concerned  for  the  safety  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  of  Leningrad,  where  he  had  studied,  and  where  he  was 
an  "examiner"  in  the  composition  department,  he  became  a  volunteer 
fire  fighter  and  lived  in  the  school  building,  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  incendiary  bombs  while  Leningrad  was  under  siege.  If  he  had 
been  working  upon  the  Symphony  before  the  German  hostilities,  as 
reports  indicate,  its  full  impetus  must  have  come  under  the  stress  of 
the  moment.  "The  composer  did  not  leave  his  piano  and  writing  table 
even  during  air  raids.  This  was  not  bravado;  he  was  physically  in- 
capable of  tearing  himself  away  from  the  music."  The  carefully  noted 
dates  upon  the  manuscript  score  point  to  incredible  speed,  even  al- 
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lowing  for  earlier  sketches.  He  left 
Leningrad  on  October  1  at  the 
official  order  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, traveling  to  Moscow  with 
his  wife  and  two  children  under 
considerable  danger  and  carrying 
his  three  completed  movements 
with  him.  It  was  there  that  Rabino- 
vich  talked  to  him  about  his  un- 
completed score.  "He  talked  about 
the  men  and  women  of  Lenin- 
grad, those  ordinary  Soviet  citi- 
zens before  whose  heroism  he 
bowed  in  admiration.  .  .  .  He 
talked  about  his  visit  to  the  front 
lines,  of  the  fighting  spirit  of  our 
men  and  their  invincible  con- 
fidence that  Leningrad  would 
never  fall. 

"Then  his  thoughts  involun- 
tarily turned  to  his  symphony.  I 
realized  why  this  was  so  when  he 
played  it  to  me  on  the  piano  a 
little  later.  Yes,  this  was  a  sym- 
phony about  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Soviet  land  and  our  times; 
of  their  happiness  won  in  battle 
and  their  labor;  of  the  heartless, 
implacable  foe;  of  heroism;  of  bit- 
terness and  grief;  of  bereavement, 
of  faith  in  victory.  The  symphony 
embodied  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  millions."  In  the  words  of 
the  composer,  "It  is  these  people, 
commonly  spoken  of  as  ordinary 
people,  whom  I  love  with  all  my 
soul  and  for  whom  I  feel  the  most 
profound  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion." 

Samosud,  the  symphony's  first 
conductor,  has  related  that  there 
were  forty  rehearsals  in  Kuibyshev 
before  the  first  performance. 
"Some  measures  the  orchestra  had 
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to  repeat  150  or  200  times.  The  composer  himself  —  an  extremely  ex- 
acting artist  —  regularly  attended  rehearsals  and  took  an  active  part 
in  them.  He  relentlessly  insisted  that  the  orchestra  strictly  follow  the 
directions  in  his  score,  particularly  as  regards  the  tempo." 

Eugene  Petrov,  a  correspondent  who  was  recently  killed  in  the 
defense  of  Sevastopol,  was  present  at  these  rehearsals  and  wrote:  "I 
raised  my  head  and  saw  the  empty  Hall  of  Columns  where  the  biers 
of  Lenin  and  Maxim  Gorky  had  stood.  The  platform  was  still  crowded 
with  the  large  orchestra.  Samosud,  the  famous  conductor,  was  wiping 
his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief  and  excitedly  explaining  some- 
thing to  the  first  violinist. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  empty  hall,  somewhere  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
row,  his  elbows  propped  on  the  back  of  a  seat,  sat  a  very  pale  and 
very  slender  man  with  a  sharp  nose  wearing  very  light  horn-rimmed 
glasses  and  with  bristling  auburn  hair  cut  student  fashion.  Suddenly 
he  sprang  up,  catching  his  foot  in  the  seat,  and  with  a  sliding  gait  he 
almost  ran  towards  the  orchestra.  He  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  at  the 
conductor's  stand.  The  conductor  stooped  down  and  they  entered  into 
warm  conversation.  It  was  Dmitri  Shostakovitch." 

This  writer,  much  impressed  as  he  heard  the  music  unfolded  for 
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the  first  time,  has  prophesied  that  the  finale  "will  be  played  in  Red 
Square  by  an  orchestra  of  5,000  on  the  day  of  our  victory!" 

The  success  of  the  Kuibyshev  premiere  has  been  reported.  Of  the 
performance  that  followed  in  Moscow  the  anecdote  has  been  told  of 
the  uniformed  air  raid  warden  who  appeared  upon  the  stage  during 
the  last  movement  but  remained  in  embarrassed  silence  as  the  con- 
ductor, seeing  him,  nevertheless  continued  to  the  end.  When  the  last 
note  had  sounded,  the  warden  rose  and  said,  "Citizens,  air  raids  alarms 
have  been  sounding."  No  one  sought  shelter  until  Shostakovitch  had 
been  applauded  for  twenty  minutes. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  made  this  statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  per- 
formances at  Lenox: 

"  'The  darker  the  night,  the  brighter  the  stars.' 

"In  the  epoch  of  destruction  and  world  tragedy  values  are  being 
created  which  are  firm  and  stable,  and  part  of  a  supreme  and  lasting 
order.  In  the  country  where  the  invading  barbarian  is  inflicting  de- 
struction, amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  peaceful  life,  one  of  the  greatest 
creations  of  musical  art  has  been  born. 

"It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  creator  to  be  able  to  comprehend  his 
native  land  —  to  express  its  living  cultural  strength.  Only  on  the  soil 
of  cultural  consciousness  can  folk  art  live,  and  alongside  the  external 
struggle  and  destruction  create  new,  powerful  cultural  values. 
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"Shostakovitch  is  the  bright  torch  of  the  Russian  people  and  its 
creative  forces  —  inexhaustible  as  the  earth  itself.  That  is  why  his 
music  is  so  overwhelming  and  human  and  can  be  compared  with  the 
universality  and  humanism  of  Beethoven's  genius,  which,  like  that  of 
Shostakovitch,  was  born  in  an  epoch  of  world-shattering  events.  His 
esthetics  may  be  considered  equal  to  the  esthetics  of  Beethoven. 

" Having  an  exceptionally  wide  scope  and  freedom  of  form,  which  in 
the  Seventh  Symphony  take  on  grandiose  proportions,  Shostakovitch 
never  loses  the  feeling  of  measure,  line  and  unity.  His  symphony  is  as 
solid  as  granite.  In  it  we  see  the  freedom  of  the  master  who  has  sub- 
ordinated his  instrument  to  his  craftsmanship.  In  his  hand  the  un-< 
yielding  granite  is  sculptured  like  pliable  wax. 

"For  the  performance  of  such  a  symphony  as  the  Shostakovitch 
Seventh,  at  a  moment  when  the  life  and  future  of  the  cutural  world 
are  being  decided  on  the  battlefields  of  the  suffering  Russian  land,  an 
inner  unity  is  necessary.  Those  who  perform  it  must  comprehend  the 
four  dimensions  —  height,  length,  breadth  and  depth  —  of  the  creating 
genius  of  Shostakovitch. 

"His  music  flows  from  the  heart  of  the  creator  to  the  heart  of  the 
listener.  In  this  is  his  simplicity,  and  in  this  is  his  wisdom." 

Shostakovitch  has  described  his  new  symphony  in  these  words:  "A 
central  place  in  the  first  part  of  the  symphony  is  given  to  a  requiem 
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in  memory  of  the  heroes  who  sacrificed  their  lives  so  that  justice  and 
reason  might  triumph.  A  single  bassoon  mourns  the  death  of  the 
heroes,  followed  by  a  lyrical  conclusion.  The  war  theme  does  not  re- 
appear until  the  very  end  of  the  first  part. 

"The  second  part  is  a  scherzo  recalling  glorious  episodes  of  the  re- 
cent past.  The  thrill  of  living,  the  wonder  of  nature  —  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  third  part,  which  is  an  andante.  This  part  leads  di- 
rectly into  the  fourth,  which,  with  the  first,  is  the  fundamental  part 
of  the  symphony.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  struggle  and  the 
fourth  is  devoted  to  the  victory.  A  moving  and  solemn  theme  rises  to 
the  apotheosis  of  the  whole  composition  —  the  presentiment  of  victory." 

The  symphony  begins  with  a  broad,  heroic  melody,  first  played  in 
unison  by  strings  and  winds  separately  and  combined.  The  melody  is 
developed  in  simple  scoring  and  plastic  beat,  the  violin  solo  pre- 
dominating. The  violin  solo  yields  the  line  of  melody  to  the  flute  and 
piccolo  but  takes  it  again  and  carries  it  to  a  pianissimo  altitude,  when 
there  sounds  over  a  dead  silence  a  scarcely  audible  tattoo  on  a  snare 
drum.  Against  this  a  curious  theme  is  heard  from  the  violins,  first 
playing  with  the  backs  of  their  bows  and  then  pizzicato.  The  theme 
is  a  sinister  whisper  at  first.  Petrov  has  called  it  "an  idiotically  simple, 
yet  intricate,  jocular,  yet  terrifying,  melody.  Although  you  do  not  yet 
realize  that  this  is  war,  the  composer  has  already  clutched  your  heart 
in  his  masterly  hand."  The  flutes  take  up  the  theme  and  the  oboe 
and  bassoon  play  it  in  dialogue.  The  relentless  tapping  drum  increases 
slightly,  reinforced  by  the  piano,  as  muted  trumpets  and  trombones 
take  the  theme.  The  wood  wind  choir  repeats  it  and  then  joins  the 
rhythmic  beat  as  the  violin  section  carries  the  melody.  All  the  strings, 
with  oboe  and  clarinet,  continue  it.  Now  the  dynamic  increases  to 
fortissimo  as  the  low  strings  and  winds  enter,  the  xylophone  joining 
the  drum.  A  second  drum  reinforces  the  first,  the  brass  choir  taking 
the  theme,  which  then  is  heard  from  the  high  strings  and  wood  winds 
///.  Chromatic  wails  from  the  brass  add  a  macabre  effect. 

Now  a  third  drum  joins  in,  while  the  orchestra  reinforces  the 
inexorable  marching  rhythm.  When  the  din  has  become  almost  in- 
supportable the  drums  cease  suddenly  and  the  orchestra  traverses  a 
mighty  rising  scale  of  accentuated  notes  to  proclaim  the  initial  subject 
of  the  movement  in  pages  of  great  power  and  ringing  assertion.  Sharply 
dissonant  tragedy  underlies  this  music  of  strength.  A  flute  solo  over 
softly  sustained  chords  leads  to  an  adagio,  a  requiem  sung  by  the 
bassoon  solo  over  tragic  pizzicato  chords.  The  strings  bring  its  perora- 
tion, where  the  initial  heroic  theme  brings  assuagement  in  the  soft 
effulgence  of  the  restored  C  major.  A  peaceful  conclusion  is  disturbed 
by  a  pianissimo  reminiscence  of  the  tapping  drum  over  plucked  chords, 
while  the  muted  trumpet  echoes  at  last  the  much  repeated  theme.* 

In  the  scherzo  movement  (though  not  so  called),  the  strings  set  forth 


*Samosud,  describing  the  rehearsals  at  Kuibyshev,  wrote  of  this  passage:  "where  the 
author  reverts  to  the  war  theme,  sounds  of  trumpets  warn,  as  it  were,  that  war  is  not 
over  and  danger  still  threatening.  But  the  trumpet  that  played  this  strain  in  the  orchestra 
did  not  produce  the  necessary  impression  of  distance,  and  we  placed  a  trumpeter  apart  from 
the  orchestra  behind  the  curtain.   The  composer  warmly  approved   of  this  idea  " 
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in  a  fantastic  allegretto  and  with  irregular  metrical  pulsation  a  modal 
dance-like  melody,  from  which  a  fragment  develops  into  the  accom- 
paniment for  a  fully  phrased  melody  for  oboe  and  later  English  horn. 
A  middle  section  in  triple  time  is  by  turns  strident  and  martial.  The 
opening  theme  of  the  strings  returns,  and  then  the  accompanying 
figure,  but  now  there  is  a  long  solo  from  the  bass  clarinet,  crisply 
accompanied  by  flute  and  harp,  but  at  last  closing  the  movement 
pianissimo. 

The  slow  movement  alternates  at  the  beginning  and  end  between 
-adagio  and  largo,  but  the  principal  section  is  a  largo.  A  broad  and 
sonorous  introduction  opens  the  movement,  with  a  succession  of  full 
chords  fortissimo  for  the  winds  and  harps.  The  strings  alone  in  unison 
propose  a  largo  melody,  adagio  chords  returning.  The  string  choir  re- 
asserts itself  and  is  followed  by  an  adagio  in  which  there  is  a  long  flute 
solo  over  a  light,  transparent  accompaniment  of  plucked  chords.  The 
strings  carry  the  melody  in  a  continuing  pianissimo.  The  violins  alone 
introduce  the  main  largo  section,  in  which  a  sense  of  urgency  destroys 
the  foregoing  peacefulness.  There  is  a  heavy  bass  {moderato  risoluto) 
with  syncopated  chords  from  the  horns.  The  tread  becomes  ominous, 
the  harmonic  color  clashing.  A  rushing  staccato  figure  from  the  strings 
and  military  drum  increases  the  suspense,  the  peak  of  excitement  being 
reached  with  a  crash  of  the  cymbals.  The  quiet  adagio  returns,  the 
violas  singing  a  melody  of  impressive  beauty  which  the  'cellos  con- 
clude. The  movement  ends  in  a  soft  adagio  with  a  final  touch  of 
pizzicato  chords  and  softly  rolling  timpani. 

In  the  finale,  which  follows  without  break,  the  soft  roll  of  the 
timpani  continues  while  an  extended  melody  is  unfolded  by  the 
muted  strings,  the  violins  leading.  With  stiffening  rhythms  and  inter- 
jections from  the  winds  and  drum,  the  movement  gradually  assumes 
the  propulsion  of  a  march.  The  sonority  increases,  drums  and  brass 
being  released  with  terrific  insistence.  The  volume  of  sound  falls  away 
while  the  violins  maintain  the  springy  step.  In  a  moderato  section,  3-4, 
the  flute  and  then  the  'cellos  (with  bass  clarinet)  take  the  leading  voice. 
The  orchestra  gathers  strength  to  a  new  point  of  eloquence,  a  crashingi 
chord  reestablishing  the  march  rhythm.  The  symphony  ends  with  a 
final  proclamation  of  the  heroic  theme  from  the  first  movement  —  a 
tremendous  outburst  of  strength,  a  strength  which  speaks  less  of 
triumph  than  of  immense  determination  and  conviction. 
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his  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 


"But  first,  let  me  ask  you — " 

(These   questions  have  come  from   correspondence   and   personal  interviews) 

"What  became  of  all  the  money  Major  Higginson  left  in 
his  will  to  the  Orchestra?" 

He  left  no  money  to  the  Orchestra.  At  his  death  his  brain 
child,  nourished  by  his  generosity,  had  attained  inter- 
national fame.  That  was  his  bequest  to  us,  the  music- 
loving  public. 

"Why  is  the  Orchestra  so  pressed  for  money  now?" 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  an  unliquidated  1941  deficit 
of  $41,000  and  an  estimated  operating  deficit  for  1942  of 
$147,000.  For  several  years  the  late  Ernest  B.  Dane  gen- 
erously paid  the  difference  between  the  actual  operating 
deficit  and  the  gifts  of  the  "Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra."  Now,  we  who  believe  in  the  Orchestra 
must  collectively  take  his  place. 

"Why    cant    the    Box-Office    sales    pay    the    running 
expenses?" 

Three-fifths  of  the  income  now  comes  from  ticket  sales. 
To  increase  the  cost  of  tickets  would  limit  the  number  of 
those  who  could  buy  them,  and  so  probably  defeat  the 
very  purpose  of  the  raise  in  prices.  No  one  would  advo- 
cate stopping  the  practice  of  providing  "student  tickets" 
in  Providence  as  well  as  in  Boston. 

"Then  why  don't  the  Trustees  reduce  the  payroll?" 

They  could  by  engaging  less  proficient  musicians.  Would 
you  like  to  listen  to  a  second-rate  orchestra? 

"What  is  the  Orchestra  doing  to  help  the  war  effort?" 

It  is  contributing  by  benefit  concerts,  by  making  any 
open  seats  available  to  the  armed  forces,  by  giving  for 


them  special  monthly  concerts,  starting  December  20,  and 
by  playing  in  groups  at  the  various  camps.  Recordings  of 
the  Orchestra  have  been  distributed  to  U.S.O.  units  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Charles  H.  Watkins 

Executive  Vice  Chairman 

Finance  Committee  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Orchestra. 


Financial  Report  to  Date 

Cash  received $79>°53-94 

Pledges  received $17,081.00 


$96,134.94 


With   $188,000   as    the   goal    set,    there    remains    to    be   raised 
$91,865.06. 


To  the  Trustees  of 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1942-43  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ 

for  the  current  support  of  the  Orchestra,   covered  by   cheque 
herewith  or  payable  on 

Name 

Address 
Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season,  1942-1943] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                               ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        taplev,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.               KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P. 

RESNIKOFF,  v. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BE  ALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                 GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                    WERNER,  H. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.       DROEGHMANS,  H.        STOCKBRIDGE,  C. 
CHARDON,  Y.              ZIMBLER,  J.                    ZEISE,  K. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,  H.             GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.                PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  p. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  e. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

FILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
GEBHARDT,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  24 


Programme 

Corelli Sarabande,  Gigue  and  Badinerie 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 

Miaskovsky Symphony  No.  21,  Op.  51 

(In  one  movement) 
(First  performance  in  Providence) 

Stravinsky Orchestra  Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Petrouchka" 

Russian  Dance  —  Petrouchka  —  Grand  Carnival  —  Nurses'  Dance  —  The  Bear 

and  the  Peasant  Playing  a  Hand  Organ  —  The  Merchant  and  the  Gypsies  — 

The  Dance  of  the  Coachmen  and  Grooms  —  The  Masqueraders 

Piano  Solo:   JESUS   MARIA   SANROMA 
INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo  pizzicato  ostinato:    Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 

BALDWIN  PIANO 


In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
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SUITE    (SARABANDE  -  GIG  UE  -  B  A  DIN  ERIE) 
By  Arcangelo  Corelli 

Born  at  Fusignano,  near  Imola,  Italy,  February   17    (?),  1653;  died  at  Rome, 

January  8,   1713 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 


Corelli  wrote  five  sets  of  sonatas,  each  containing  twelve  numbers,  and  as  a  sixth 
opus  a  set  of  concerti  grossi.  His  Opus  5,  consisting  of  twelve  sonatas  for  violin, 
with  basso  continuo  ("Suonate  a  Fiolono  e  Violone  o  Cembalo")  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1700.  Corelli 's  famous  violin  piece,  "La  Folia,"  in  itself  an  arrangement 
of  a  traditional  air,  is  in  the  last  sonata  of  this  series.  Ettore  Pinelli  (1843-1915) 
has  chosen  three  movements  from  these  sonatas  for  the  present  suite. 

Corelli  was  a  personage  of  widespread  fame  in  his  day.  The  partic- 
ulars of  his  career  are  largely  fabulous,  and  little  is  known  of  his 
early  life.  Various  anecdotes  about  him  have  been  handed  down,  each 
always  quoted  with  an  appendage  of  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  the  prime  spirit  in  the  development  of 
music  by  bowed  instruments  when  instrumental  music  found  its  first 
full  flowering  in  seventeenth-century  Italy.  If  his  was  not  a  profoundly 
original  talent,  he  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  art  of  violin  playing 


(^ #"\E  LUXE  is  our  interpretation  of  the 
I  J  finest  laundry  service  money  can  buy 
.  .  exquisitely  finished,  packed  and  delivered 
with  every  possible  nicety.  In  our  eight 
standard  services,  the  same  basic  washing 
methods  ensure  absolute  sanitation . .  although 
each  service  differs  from  the  rest  in  degree  of 
refinement  in  finish* 
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by  his  example  as  virtuoso,  to  solo  and  concerted  music  by  his  com- 
positions, published  and  widely  circulated  in  his  time. 

Of  his  earlier  years  little  is  known,  save  that  he  studied  violin  with 
Giovanni  Benvenuti  at  Bologna,  composition  with  Matteo  Simonelli 
at  Rome.  He  became  a  player  in  the  Capranica  Theatre  Orchestra  in 
Rome  as  a  youth  of  eighteen.  It  is  said  that  in  the  ensuing  years  he 
exhibited  his  skill  before  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  Munich,  the  Elec- 
tor George  at  Hanover;  the  tale  is  told  that  when  he  visited  Paris  the 
jealous  Lulli  stirred  up  so  much  talk  against  him  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  (this  was  denied  by  Fetis).  In  1682  he  settled  at  Rome,  and 
as  first  musician  to  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni  became  forthwith  the  shin- 
ing light  of  musical  culture  in  that  capital.  A  celebrity  who  held  a 
similar  position  at  the  court  of  Naples  was  the  elder  Scarlatti.  Dr. 
Burney  relates  an  anecdote  which  he  learned  from  "a  very  particular 
and  intelligent  friend,"  who  had  it  from  Geminiani,  who  many  years 
before  had  been  Corelli's  pupil.  Burney's  roundabout  information  is 
to  the  effect  that  Corelli,  visiting  the  Neapolitan  court,  made  a  glar- 
ing error  in  performance  in  which  Alessandro  Scarlatti  had  to  set 
him  straight.  That,  in  the  midst  of  a  performance  of  one  of  his  last 
adagios,  "the  king,  being  tired,  quitted  the  room  to  the  great  morti- 
fication of  Corelli."  Returning  to  Rome,  he  found  his  fame  somewhat 
supplanted  by  an  upstart  musician  by  the  name  of  Valentini,  and 
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was  thrown  into  "such  a  state  of  melancholy  and  chagrin  as  was 
thought,"  said  Geminiani,  "to  have  hastened  his  death."  Dying  a 
wealthy  man,  Corelli  made  the  grand  gesture  of  bequeathing  his  en- 
tire fortune,  which  has  been  variously  named  as  the  equivalent  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  together 
with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  to  his  patron.  The  Cardinal  saw 
his  Christian  duty,  and  handed  the  "saint-seducing  gold"  to  Corelli's 
poor  relatives.  The  pictures  his  conscience  permitted  him  to  retain. 
Corelli  has  been  described  as  "modest,  amiable,  simple  in  his  ways 
of  life,  almost  shabbily  dressed,  always  going  on  foot  instead  of  taking 
a  carriage."  But  there  is  no  lack  of  extravagant  praise  from  his  con- 
temporaries. One  of  his  countrymen  called  him  "II  vixtuosissimo  di 
violino  e  vero  Orfeo  di  nostri  tempi/'  and  George  Mattheson,  in  Ger- 
many, named  him  "the  prince  of  all  musicians."  His  pupil, 
Geminiani,  issued  a  more  considered  judgment.  "His  merit  was  not 
depth  of  learning  like  that  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  nor  great  fancy  or 
rich  invention  in  melody  or  harmony,  but  a  nice  ear  and  most  delicate 
taste  which  led  him  to  select  the  most  pleasing  harmonies  and  melodies, 
and  to  construct  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  most  delightful  effect 
upon  the  ear." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  21,  Op.  51 
By  Nikolai  Iacovievitch  Miaskovsky 

Born  at  Novogeorgievsk,  Russia,  April  20,   1881 


Miaskovsky  has  at  this  time  written  twenty-three  symphonies.  The  Twenty-first, 
which  had  its  first  concert  performances  in  this  country,  in  Boston,  October  30,  was 
first  performed  at  Moscow,  November  16,  1940,  by  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety under  the  direction  of  Alexander  Gauk.  It  was  broadcast  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  August  23,   1942. 

The  orchestration  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  three  trumpets, 
three  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings.  It  was  published  in 
Moscow  in  1941. 

The  Symphony  is  in  a  single  movement,  in  alternating  sections 
bound  by  thematic  recurrence  in  fresh  development,  and  inte- 
grated by  the  lyric  character  of  the  whole  and  by  certain  similarities 
of  melodic  line.  The  tempo  marks  will  show  the  general  scheme: 

Andante  sostenuto  —  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  impeto  —  Poco 
meno  mosso  (Quasi  Andante)  —Allegro  I  —  Piii  vivo  e  poco  agitato  — 
Poco  meno  mosso  (Quasi  Andante)  —  Allegro  I  —  Poco  meno  mosso 
(Quasi  Andante)  —  Lento. 

It  will  be  seen  that  between  the  slow  opening  and  closing  sections 
are  three  Allegro  sections  and,  following  each,  a  Quasi  Andante  sec- 
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tion,  an  Agitato  intervening  after  the  second  Allegro.  The  symphony 
opens  with  an  expressive  clarinet  solo  in  F-sharp  minor,  unaccom- 
panied. From  this  there  emerges  a  fugato  in  the  strings;  the  thematic 
development  becomes  simultaneous,  reaches  a  climax  for  the  full 
orchestra,  and  falls  away  to  a  dark  chord  in  the  horns  and  basses.  The 
Allegro  section  is  then  introduced,  the  violins  first  propounding  the 
theme.  Again  the  full  orchestra  gives  it  body.  The  Quasi  Andante 
follows  with  a  subtle  and  expressive  theme,  again  first  made  known 
by  the  strings  and  intensified  by  a  fuller  orchestration.  This  subsides 
to  a  bucolic  call  from  the  oboes  and  English  horn  and  brings  back 
the  first  Allegro,  which,  in  turn,  introduces  an  agitated  section  in  6-8 
rhythm,  an  episode  not  without  some  suggestion  of  a  Scherzo.  This 
broadens  to  a  return  of  the  Quasi  Andante,  which  is  further  developed 
and  brings  back  the  Allegro  for  the  third  occurrence.  Once  more  the 
Quasi  Andante  returns,  now  reaching  its  fullest  expression.  The  Lento 
brings  the  short  Symphony  to  a  musing  close  in  reminiscence  of  its 
introduction. 

Miaskovsky  was  born  and  lived  until  his  seventh  year  in  the  fortress 
of  Novogeorgievsk,  near  Warsaw,  whence  his  family  removed  to  Oren- 
burg and  from  there  to  Kazan.  His  earliest  musical  training  seems  to 
have  been  anything  but  systematic.  He  attended  the  cadet  school  in 
Nizhny-Novgorod  and  later  in  St.  Petersburg.  Graduating  in  1899,  he 
prepared  for  a  military  career  in  the  Engineers'  School.  He  had  mean- 
while continued  with  individual  musical  instruction.  Gliere  put  him 
through  a  course  in  harmony  in  six  months. 
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Miaskovsky  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1904,  then  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  continued  his  studies  in  harmony  and  counterpoint  with 
Kryzhanovsky.  His  first  attempts  at  composition  were  settings  of  songs 
by  Russian  poets.  At  length  entering  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory, 
he  attended  the  classes  of  Liadov  in  counterpoint  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  in  orchestration.  He  received  a  scholarship  in  1904  on  the 
strength  of  his  first  symphony,  and  graduated  in  1911.  Serge  Prokofieff, 
Lazare  Saminsky,  and  Boris  Asafieff  were  his  classmates. 

He  fought  in  the  first  World  War,  and  after  the  October  Revolution 
settled  in  Moscow,  becoming  a  professor  at  the  Conservatory  there  in 
1921.  Moscow  has  since  been  his  home. 

To  the  symphonies  there  should  be  added  two  Symphonic  Poems, 
a  Serenade,  two  Sinfoniettas,  an  Orchestral  Concerto,  and  a  Violin 
Concerto.  He  has  composed  string  quartets,  solo  and  duo  sonatas, 
various  piano  pieces  and  a  number  of  songs. 

Miaskovsky  has  been  represented  so  far  at  these  concerts  only  by  his 
Eighth  Symphony  (performed  November  30,  1928),  and  by  his 
Sinfonietta  for  String  Orchestra,  Op. .  32,  No.  2  (performed  January 
25,  1935).  Among  the  orchestras  of  this  country  that  of  Chicago  shows 
the  fullest  representation  of  his  music.  The  following  of  his  sym- 
phonies have  been  performed  there:  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  13,  and  15. 
His  "Symphonie  Fantasie"  was  composed  for  the  Chicago  Orchestra's 

fiftieth  anniversary. 
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SUITE  FROM  THE  BALLET    "PETROUCHKA" 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


The  ballet  "Petrouchka:  Scenes  burlesques  en  4  Tableaux,"  scenario  by  Igor 
Stravinsky  and  Alexandre  Benois,  was  first  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris, 
June  13,  1911,  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 

Mr.  Edwin  Evans  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ballet: 

"The  action  takes  place  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Admiralty  Square 
during  Carnival  week,  about  1830.  Amid  the  popular  merry-making 
an  old  Showman  of  Oriental  mien  presents  before  the  public  of  the 
fair  three  animated  puppets:  Petrouchka,  the  Ballerina,  and  the  Moor, 
who  perform  a  lively  dance.  The  Showman's  magic  has  imbued  them 
with  human  feelings  and  emotions.  Of  the  three,  Petrouchka  is  the 
most  nearly  human,  and  therefore  the  most  sensitive.  He  is  conscious 
of  his  grotesque  exterior  and  bitterly  resentful  of  the  showman's 
cruelty.  He  is  romantically  enamoured  of  the  Ballerina,  but  she  is 
only  repelled  by  his  uncouth  appearance.  Compared  with  Petrouchka 
the  Moor  is  brutal  and  stupid,  but  he  is  sumptuously  attired  and 
therefore  more  attractive  to  the  Ballerina,  who  captivates  him. 
Petrouchka  intrudes  upon  their  love  scene,  but  is  ignominiously 
thrown  out.  Meanwhile,  the  fun  of  the  fair,  which  has  suffered  no  in- 
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terruption,  has  reached  its  height. 
A  roistering  merchant,  accom- 
panied by  two  gipsy  girls,  throws 
bank-notes  to  the  crowd.  There 
are  dances  of  Coachmen  and  of 
Nursemaids.  A  performing  bear 
traverses  the  scene  with  his  trainer 
in  attendance.  Suddenly  there  is 
a  commotion  in  the  Showman's 
booth,  from  which  Petrouchka 
emerges,  fleeing  for  his  life,  with 
the  Moor  in  pursuit.  He  is  over- 
taken and  struck  down,  and  he 
dies  in  the  snow  among  the  merry- 
makers who,  mystified,  call  upon 
the  police  to  fetch  the  Showman. 
He  comes  and  easily  convinces 
every  one  that  Petrouchka  is  but 
a  puppet,  a  thing  of  wood  and 
saw-dust.  The  crowd  disperses,  but 
the  Showman  is  terrified  to  see, 
above  his  booth,  the  ghost  of 
Petrouchka,  threatening  him  and 
jeering  at  his  dupes. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the 
Russian  Petrouchka,  for  all  his 
grotesque  trappings,  remains,  like 
Pierrot,  an  essentially  tragic  figure 
—  the  more  tragic  that  he  is  fated 
to  endure  his  troubles  without 
the  solace  of  sympathy.  The  dis- 
comfiture of  Petrouchka  in  his 
courting  of  the  Ballerina  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  of  the 
gentle,  romantic-minded  Pierrot 
at  the  hands  of  the  realistic, 
worldly  minded  Columbine,  who 
prefers  the  cynical  Harlequin.  In 
fact  Petrouchka  adds  yet  another 
chapter  to  the  Commedia  dell' 
Arte,  that  fertile  and  glorious  tra- 
dition which  the  majority  of  Eng- 
lishmen know  onlv  through  its 
dregs,  the  seaside  Pierrot,  and  the 
harlequinade  that  until  recently 
followed  the  Christmas  panto- 
mime, though  in  recent  years  the 
pathos  of  Pierrot  has  been  re- 
captured elsewhere  bv  Charlie 
Chaplin." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  36 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  most  recent  performance  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  this  or- 
chestra was  on  December  30,  1938. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

>-pHE  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
■*■  a  serious   crisis,   and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his   art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  of  the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter   to   Mme.   von   Meek,   acquainting   her   with   his   intention    to 
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marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the  remaining  three  movements. 


METAL  CRAFTS  SHOP 

The  specialty  shop  for  things  in  metal 

Gifts  for  every  occasion 

Old  silver  and  pewter  restored 

Jewelry  repaired.    Stones  reset 

10  THOMAS  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.L 


Men  in  the  Service  will  Appreciate  gifts  of  LEATHER     <^Wzw 

FROM  THE  f\(\\  llll\r\ 

II  LUGGAGE  \ 

T.  W.  ROUNDS  CO.  ^J|R° 

TRAVEL  GOODS  SINCE  1865  **■***■ 


52  WASHINGTON  STREET 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


A.  S.  BUNN&  CO. 

G R OCERS 

273    THAYER   STREET 

S.  S.  PIERCE   ASSOCIATE 

FINE    WINES           &           LIQUORS 

GA  1206                                                                      WE  DELIVER 
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Last    Two    Events    in 

Aaron  Richmond's  Celebrity  Series 

Metropolitan  Theater 

SECURE  REMAINING  TICKETS  EARLY  AT 
AVERY  PIANO  COMPANY.  256  Weybosset  Street 

$1.10,  $1.55,  $2.20,  $2.75 


TUESDAY  EVE.,  DEC,  1 

SERGEI 
RACHMANINOFF 


Last  New  England  appearance  of  World-famous  Russian 

Pianist-composer 

PROGRAMME 

Partita,  E  major  for  violin   alone    Bach 

Sonata,   Op.   31,   No.   2 Beethoven 

Polonaise  C  minor 

Nocturne  F-sharp  major     > Chopin 

Scherzo  C-sharp  minor       ] 

£tude  Tableau,  Op.  39,  in  B  minor    ] 

Prelude  G  major  I Rachmaninoff 

£tude  Tableau,  Op.  39,  in  D  major     J 

Valse  Oubliee 

Sonetto  del  Petrarca  I Liszt 

Tarantella  "Venezia  e  Napoli"    J 


TUESDAY  EVE.  JAN.  12 

Only  Appearance  in  Rhode  Island 

MARIAN 
ANDERSON 


"Marian  Anderson's  art   grows  deeper 

and  richer  with  the  years."— N.Y.  Times    MARIAN 

®Ij*  MtzL  (EIjristmaH  (Sift 


TWO  IMPORTANT 
SUN.  AFT.  EVENTS 
IN  SYMPHONY  HALL, 
BOSTON 


KREISLER 

NOVEMBER  29 

RICHARD  CROOKS 

DECEMBER  6 


Presented  by  Aaron  Richmond 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

Tuesday    Evening,  January   ip,  IP43 
at  8.30  o'clock 


Tickets  for  this  Concert  on  sale  at  AVERY'S  PIANO   STORE 

256  Weybosset  Street 
beginning  Saturday,  January   16 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  27,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  28,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  34    (Koechel  No.  338) 

Prokofieff "Lieutenant  Kije,"  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  60 


INTERMISSION 


Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 
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saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai 
kovsky  simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
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or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores — 
and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  where  personal  complications  could 
not  enter.  Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
rally shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 

[copyrighted] 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 

RHODE  ISLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

MAURICE  A.  LEWIS,  Director 

EDWARD  J.  GRANT,  Chairman,  Department  of  School  Music 

Faculty  of  sixteen  —  Certificate  and  diploma  courses 

All  branches  of  music  including  public  school  teacher  training 

Musical  aptitude  scholarships  available  for  Beginners 

Living  accommodations   and  practice   privileges 
Catalogue  on  request 

280  WASHINGTON  STREET,  PROVIDENCE 
Telephone,  MA4941 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 

LOUISE     HARRIS 

ORGAN  PIANO  THEORY 

Skinner  Organ  Steinway  Piano 

Residence  Studio        4  Narragansett  Parkway,  Edgewood  Station,  Pawtuxet,  R.  I. 

Telephone  Hopkins  8782 


FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  ORGAN  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING  Residence,  96  University  Avenue 

ALBERT  WATERMAN 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

170  MED  WAY  STREET  Plantations  0226 


ETHEL  F.  BIRD,  F.  T.  C.  L. 

Organist  and  Choir  Director,  Church  of   the  Redeemer 

PIANO,  ORGAN  HARMONY 

Residence:  5  WOODWARD  ROAD,  JOHNSTON,  R.  I.  Telephone:  West  3925 


MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 

ROOMS  23  AND  25,     63  WASHINGTON  STREET 
Season  1942-43 

EDITH    GYLLENBERG  WAXBERG,    Piano  ELSIE    LOVELL   HANKINS,    Voice 


Mondays 
BERTHA     WOODWARD,     Piano  —  Voice 
Mondays,   Fridays  and  Saturday  afternoons. 


Wednesdays 

ROYAL  DADMUN,    Voice 

(of  New  York  and  Boston) 


LYDIA    BELL    MORRIS,    Piano  Wednesdays 

(2  Piano  Coach)  BEATRICE    BALL   BATTEY,    Violin 


n    ^eS™?Tx™-£°0oS      ,  •        rt   ■  Thursday    afternoons 

MARY   BOYCE    JOHNSON,    Speaking   Voice 

Tuesdays 

BEATRICE    WARDEN    ROBERTS,    Coach 


IRENE    MULICK,    Piano 
Thursday  afternoons  and  Saturday  mornings 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings,  AGNES    COUTANCHE    BURKE,    Voice 

also    Saturdays  Friday    afternoons 

Studios  available  for  Recitals,   Club  Meetings  and  2   Piano  "work. 

2    Mason   &    Hamlin   and    Steinway   Grand   Pianos 

Blackout  shades   provided   for   all  windows 

For   information    call    Henrietta    E.    Hersey,    Secretary 

Office  hours    11    to   2    Daily — Monday   through   Friday  Telephone   MAnning    2318    or 

Plantations   2861 
Artists  Available  Through  Our  Concert  and  Lecture  Bureaus 
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VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra     Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jesus   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)     Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony   Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  in  D  major   ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March   Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

Elegie    (Violoncello  solo :   Jean   Bedetti)     Faure 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Fair  Harvard   Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Frtihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.   1    Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse  Ravel 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March    Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew   (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjolafs    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El   Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes  Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ("The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor    Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor     Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor    ("Pathetique")    ". .  .Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B    minor    ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major  ,r Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major    ( "Surprise" )    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Waltz    (from    String    Serenade)     Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna   Blood)     Strauss 


' 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

AND      THE 

BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  —  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
I  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 


^attain 

TODAYS  GREAT  PIANO 


EASTERN  HEADQUARTERS: 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  E.  54th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
IN  PROVIDENCE: 

THE  MEIKLEJOHN 
COMPANY 

297    WEYBOSSET    STREET 

BALDWIN    ALSO    BUILDS 
HAMILTON,  ACROSONIC  and   HOWARD   PIANO 


Jttetropolttan  {Efjeatre    •    ^robibence 
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BOSTON 


^ 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

FOUNDED  fN  1881  DY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 

SIXTY-SECOND   ^ 

SEASON      ^\1 
1942-1943 
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Tuesday  Evening,  January  19 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Saturday  Nights 

at  8.15  o'clock 
also 

TheMetropolitan  Opera 

fa  J-  -I. 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 


iHrtrflfuiltfcm  Stjeatre        •        jlnrotitettr* 


SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  19 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene  .         President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer         .         Vice-President 
Henry  B.  Cabot  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Roger  I.  Lee 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Richard  C.  Paine 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  William  Phillips 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season  1942-1943] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                               ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.              KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.        CHERKASSKY,  P. 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BE  ALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 

cauhape",  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                 GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                   WERNER,  H. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.       DROEGHMANS,  H.        ZEISE,  K. 
CHARDON,  Y.              ZIMBLER,  J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.                PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARW1CKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  m. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
GEBHARDT,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  l. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth   Conceit  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  19 

Programme 

RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 

Bach Suite  in  B  minor  for  Flute   and  Strings 

Overture;    Largo;    allegro 

Rondo:    Allegretto  espressivo 

Sarabande:    Andante 

Bourree  I.     Bourree   II:   Allegro   molto 

Polonaise  and  Double:    Moderato 

Badinerie:    Presto 

Flute  Solo:  Georges  Laurent 

Moussorgsky Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Rimsky-Korsakov Introduction  and  Wedding  March  from 

"Le  Coq  d'Or" 

INTERMISSION 

Mahler Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  1 

I.  Langsam.  Schleppend  wie  ein  Naturlaut 

II.  Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell 

III.  Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen 

IV.  Sturmisch   bewegt 

BALDWIN  PIANO 


In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladiesrare 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
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OVERTURE    (SUITE)  NO.  2  in  B  minor  for  Flute  and 

String  Orchestra 


By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach.  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


Bach's  own  title  upon  the  score  was  "H  moll  Ouverture  a  1  flauto,  2  violini,  viola 
e  basso,  di  J.  S.  Bach."  The  flute  part  is  marked  "traversiere,"  or  cross-flute,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  now  obsolete  flute  a  bee.  The  bass  is  marked  "continuo." 

Bach's  orchestral  suites,  of  which  there  are  four,  have  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  five-year  period  (1717-23)  in  which  he  was 
Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert 
Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong  to  the  subsequent  Leipzig 
years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  performances  of  the  Telemann 
Musical  Society,  which  he  conducted  from  the  years  1729  to  1736. 
But  the  larger  part  of  his  instrumental  music  belongs  to  the  years  at 
Cothen  where  the  Prince  not  only  patronized  but  practised  this  de- 
partment of  the  art  —  it  is  said  that  he  could  acquit  himself  more 
than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola  da  gamba,  and  the  clavier. 
It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that  Bach  composed  most  of  his 
chamber  music,  half  of  the  "Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  the  "Inven- 
tions." Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg 
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at  this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts  and  per- 
formed them  at  Cothen. 

Groups  of  wind  instruments,  instead  of  a  single  one,  are  joined 
with  the  strings  in  the  other  three  suites  which  Bach  has  left.  The 
first  suite,  in  C  major,  adds  two  oboes  and  bassoon  to  the  strings.  The 
last  two  suites,  which  are  each  in  D  major,  include  timpani  and  a 
larger  wind  group;  in  the  third  suite,  two  oboes  and  three  trumpets; 
in  the  fourth  suite,  three  oboes,  bassoon  and  three  trumpets.  There 
is  in  each  score  a  figured  bass  for  the  presiding  harpsichordist. 

The  suites,  partitas,  and  "overtures,"  so  titled,  by  Bach  were  no  more 
than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his 
orchestral  suites  as  an  "ouverture"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
ouverture  of  Lulli  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely 
regarded,  had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with 
a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and 
a  reprise.  To  this  "overture"  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic 
performances,  a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and 
integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several 
dance  movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title 
of  the  more  extended  and  impressive  "opening"  movement.  Georg 
Muffat  introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him. 
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Bach  held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended 
and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  "a 
fragment  of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  pre- 
served for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo  period. 
Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of  strength 
and  grace." 

The  grave  introductory  measures  of  the  first  movement,  given  to  the 
combined  group,  are  followed  by  a  lively  fugue,  the  development  of 
which  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  florid  passages  for  the  flute  which 
here  first  emerges  as  a  solo  instrument.  In  the  Rondo,  which  is  an 
unusual  form  with  Bach,  the  voice  of  the  flute  is  matched  with  the 
strings.  In  the  Sarabande,  the  'cellos  follow  the  flute  theme  in  canonic 
imitation.  The  second  of  the  two  Bourrees  again  projects  the  flute  in 
the  recurring  ornamental  figuration  which  gives  the  suite  so  much  of 
its  charm.  The  flute  is  again  so  treated  in  the  Double  (or  variant)  of 
the  Polonaise.  The  Minuet  has  the  usual  two  sections,  but  no  trio.  The 
Badinerie,  a  lively  presto  movement,  is  characteristic  of  its  composer. 
(The  first  suite  ends  with  two  "passepieds"  the  third  with  a  gigue, 
the  fourth  with  a  vivo  entitled  Rejouissance.) 

[copyrighted] 
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"KHOVANSTCHINA":   PRELUDE  TO  ACT   I 

By  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21,  1839;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 


Moussorgsky  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  opera  "Khovanstchina"  between  the 
years  1872  and  1875,  working  on  it  intermittently  through  the  remaining  six  years 
of  his  life.  His  colleague,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  filled  out  and  fully  orchestrated  the 
score  in  1881.  The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885.  There  was  a 
performance  in  Moscow  in   1897. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

"Jf  hovanstchina  is  a  formidable  name,  especially  when  written  as 
IV  'Choivdnschtschina/  in  the  German  transliteration"  (so  writes 
Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  readable  life  of  Moussorgsky).  "The 
word  (the  accent  is  on  the  first  'a')  looks  as  if  it  were  invented  to  dis- 
play the  tongue-twisting  properties  of  the  Russian  language.  The  last 
syllables  hiss  like  a  brood  of  snakes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
monstrous  word?  Nothing  much  —  its  sense  is  more  innocent  than 
one  would  fancy.  The  last  syllables  are  only  a  contemptuous  suffix 
in  Russian,  like  '-ery'  in  English.  When  the  young  Czar  Peter  (not  yet 
'the  Great')  was  told  of  a  plot  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky  had 
formed  against  him,  he  dismissed  the  whole  affair  with  a  contemptu- 
ous shrug,  and  the  word  'Khovanstchina!'  and  gave  orders  to  let  the 
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matter  drop.  The  'dropping'  meant  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky, 
father  and  son,  were  publicly  hanged;  but  otherwise  the  conspiracy 
had  no  further  result,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Empire  was  concerned." 
Moussorgsky  devised  a  different  end  for  each  of  them,  to  suit  his 
dramatic  purposes,  but  was  otherwise  essentially  faithful  to  history. 

His  introduction,  Moussorgsky  calls  "Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River." 
It  is  a  musical  landscape  in  which  the  composer  prepares  his  audience 
to  see  the  quarters  of  the  Streltsi  in  Moscow,  in  the  early  morning. 
Riesemann  attributes  the  "five  melodic  variations"  which  are  the  basis 
of  this  prelude  to  "a  method  of  musical  expression  long  familiar  to 
the  Russian  people,  through  their  popular  songs.  When  a  song  is  sung 
in  a  Russian  village  —  especially  by  several  singers  in  succession  —  no 
two  stanzas  are  usually  sung  alike.  Each  singer  tries  to  introduce  indi- 
vidual variations  in  the  melody  to  suit  his  or  her  own  voice  and  mood, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  particular  verse.  Thus  the 
song  loses  all  rigidity  and  seems  to  be  a  living,  breathing  organism, 
capable  of  varying  with  every  moment.  This  peculiarity  of  Russian 
folk-song  becomes  in  Moussorgsky's  hands  a  most  effective  means  of 
musical  expression,  which  he  employs  in  many  of  his  works,  and 
nowhere  more  successfully  than  in  this  prelude;  it  is  always  the  same 
landscape,  somewhat  melancholy  and  monotonous,  that  we  see  before 
us,  and  yet  it  seems  constantly  to  change  its  appearance,  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  light." 

[copyrighted] 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  "THE  GOLDEN  COCK,"  Introduction  to  the 

Opera,,  and  March    (Act  III) 

By  Nicholas  Andreievitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born   at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,   1844;   died   at 

St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


Composed  in  the  years  1906-1907,  "Le  Coq  d'Or"  was  not  performed  until  after 
the  death  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  first  performed,  privately,  at  the  Solodov- 
nikov  Theatre,  Moscow,  September  24,  1909.  On  May  24,  1914,  Michel  Fokine, 
having  overcome  objections  of  the  composer's  family,  produced  the  work  as  an 
opera  pantomime  in  which  the  singers  were  arranged  in  terraces  at  the  right 
and  left  of  the  stage,  while  dancers,  including  Thamar  Karsavina,  who  was  the 
Queen,  interpreted  the  parts.  Excerpts  from  "The  Golden  Cock"  were  arranged 
as  a  suite.  The  Introduction  and  March  were  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  concerts  on  April  16,  1920,  February  17,  1928,  April  12,  1935,  and  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1937.  The  first,  third,  and  fourth  movements  were  performed  November 
29,  1929. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Introduction  introduces  woodwinds  in  three's,  two 
trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  side  drum,  cymbals,  glockenspiel,  celesta,  harp 
and  strings.  In  the  March,  a  trumpet  in  F,  triangle  and  bass  drum  are  added.  An 
orchestral  suite  has  been  made  from  the  music.  The  first  movement  includes  the 
Introduction  and  extracts  from  the  first  act;  the  second  and  third  movements, 
extracts  from  the  second  act;  the  fourth,  extracts  from  the  third  act,  including 
the  Introduction,  March,  death  of  Dodon,  and  vanishing  of  the  Queen. 


Le  Coq  d'Or/'  "The  Golden  Cock"  (or  "Cockerel"),  was  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  last  work.  He  wrote  the  opera  on  a  text  by  Vladimir 
Bielsky,  an  elaboration  of  Pushkin's  fairytale.  A  projected  perform- 
ance in  1907  was  prevented  by  the  government  censor,  who  found 
this  satire  upon  the  monarchical  system  of  government  dangerous  and 
unacceptable  without  numerous  cuts  in  the  text.  The  composer  in- 
dignantly refused  to  alter  his  score  in  any  particular,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  it  was  not  performed  until*  after  his  death. 

It  required  a  supersensitive  government  to  take  exception  to  Push- 
kin's poem,  a  satire  upon  a  ridiculously  ineffectual  and  entirely  fan- 
tastic "King  Dodon,"  ruler  of  a  realm  which  never  could  have  existed 
outside  of  fairy  tales.  The  poem  is  quite  brief,  and  in  expanding  it 
to  operatic  lengths,  Bielsky  added  specific  barbs  at  absolute  mon- 
archs  which  might  well  have  been  found  disagreeably  pointed  in  the 
Russia  of  1909.  Pushkin  is  said  to  have  found  his  story  in  Washington 
Irving's  "Legend  of  the  Arabian  Astrologer." 

The  king  of  Pushkin's  tale,  reaching  old  age,  is  through  with  zest 
for  war  and  is  ready  to  settle  into  a  peaceful  life,  but  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  whom  he  has  many  times  provoked  with  raids  in  the 
past  are  unreasonable  enough  to  threaten  him  with  invasion  at  any 
unexpected  moment.  His  astrologer  presents  as  a  solution  to  his  fears 
a  golden  cock  which,  upon  a  high  perch,  will  give  the  warning  crow  if 
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danger  should  approach.  At  last  the  cock  gives  the  alarm  of  trouble  in 
the  east.  The  king  dispatches  his  eldest  son  with  an  army,  and  when 
the  cock  later  gives  another  warning,  sends  his  other  son  with  more 
troops.  A  third  warning  compels  King  Dodon  to  take  the  field  himself. 
He  comes  upon  a  ravine  strewn  with  the  slaughtered  remnants  of  his 
army.  His  two  sons  also  lie  dead,  each  slain  by  the  sword  of  the  other. 
The  fair  young  Princess  Shamakhan  emerges  smiling  from  her  tent  to 
receive  him,  and  the  aged  potentate  is  quickly  consoled.  He  returns 
with  his  new  bride  and  is  greeted  by  the  populace,  but  is  confronted 
by  the  astrologer  who  has  come  to  demand  his  reward  for  the  gift  of 
the  golden  cock.  For  this  reward  he  names  the  new  Queen  Shamakhan. 
The  ruler,  furious,  strikes  the  wise  man  dead.  The  cock,  descending 
from  his  perch,  takes  vengeance  upon  his  master,  and  pierces  the 
skull  of  the  King  with  his  beak,  killing  him.  Pushkin  concludes: 

Fairy    tales,    though    far    from    true, 
Teach   good   lads   a   thing  or   two. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  in  D  major 

By  Gustav  Mahler 

Born  at  Kalischt  in  Bohemia,  July  1    (or  7),  i860;  died  at  Vienna,  May   18,  1911 


Completed  probably  in  1888,  Mahler's  First  Symphony  had  its  initial  performance 
at  Budapest,  November  20,  1889.  It  was  performed  in  Hamburg  in  the  autumn  of 
1892,  and  by  the  efforts  of  Richard  Strauss  at  Weimar,  in  June,  1894.  The  sym- 
phony was  heard  in  Berlin  as  part  of  a  Mahler  programme,  March,  1896. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York,  December  16,  1909,  Mahler  conducting.  The  symphony  was 
introduced  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  23, 
1923,  when  Pierre  Monteux  conducted.  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  conducted  it  January 

The  orchestration  requires  four  flutes  (with  two  piccolos),  four  oboes,  English 
horn,  three  clarinets,  two  clarinets  in  E-flat,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contra- 
bassoon,  seven  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  1898.  The  printed  score  showed  considerable 
revision,  and  the  entire  omission  of  a  second  movement,  "A  Chapter  of  Flowers." 

When  Mahler  sketched  out  the  vast  proportions  of  his  First  Sym- 
phony, he  was  a  youthful  idealist  of  soaring  artistic  ambitions 
and  little  recognition.  He  had  written  much,  but  his  music  lay  in 
manuscript,   unperformed.   He  had  lit  his   torch  from  Wagner  and 
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Bruckner,  steeped  himself  in  the 
romancers  of  Germany's  past  — 
her  poets  and  philosophers.  But 
while  his  head  was  in  the  clouds, 
his  feet  were  planted  before  the 
conductor's  desk  of  one  provincial 
theater  and  another,  where  there 
fell  to  him  the  "second"  choice  of 
operas  by  Lortzing  or  Meyerbeer. 
When  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
conduct  Wagner  and  Mozart  at 
Olmutz,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  "profane"  their  music  with 
the  sorry  forces  at  his  disposal. 
That  Mahler  profited  by  his  con- 
ductorial  apprenticeship  is  in- 
dicated by  the  detailed  command 
of  orchestration  shown  in  this  sym- 
phony; also  by  his  sudden  success 
and  popularity  as  conductor  when 
the  opportunity  came  to  him  in 
Leipzig  in  1884.  Mahler  probably 
worked  upon  his  First  Symphony 
in  the  years  1883  and  1884,  when 
he  was  second  conductor  at  Cassel. 
The  "Lieder  ernes  fahrenden 
Gesellen"  (The  Songs  of  a  Jour- 
neyman," voice  and  orchestra) 
were  also  written  about  this  time, 
and  one  of  them  found  its  way 
into  the  symphony. 

His  duties  as  conductor  were  far 
from  inspiring.  Where  his  heart 
lay  is  indicated  by  a  pilgrimage  to 
Bayreuth,  where  he  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  disclosure  of 
"Parsifal,"  and  another  to  Wun- 
siedel,  to  sense  the  landscape  of 
Jean  Paul  Richter.  Having  be- 
come a  conductor  of  outstanding 
fame  through  engagements  at 
Leipzig  and  at  Prague,  Mahler  be- 
came Director  of  the  Royal 
Opera  at  Pesth  in   1888,   and  in 
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gun  club  checks   .   . 
imported  fabrics  .  . 
colorful  tweeds   .  . 
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1889  had  the  opportunity  to  perform  his  symphony  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert  (November  20),  before  a  public  which  had  come  to  admire 
and  respect  his  abilities  in  the  highest  degree.  It  must  be  reported 
that,  with  every  good  will  towards  their  conductor,  the  Hungarian 
audience  found  the  symphony  perplexing. 

It  was  with  later  experience  that  Mahler  learned  to  abhor  "pro- 
grammes" for  his  symphonies.  This  one  was  first  heard  with  fanciful 
titles  sanctioned  by  the  composer.  At  the  original  Budapest  per- 
formance, it  was  named  as  a  "Symphonic  Poem  in  two  parts."  Mahler, 
hoping  perhaps  to  induce  an  understanding  of  his  emotional  approach, 
gave  out  a  title  for  the  subsequent  performances  in  Hamburg  and 
Weimar:  "The  Titan,"  referring  to  the  novel  of  that  name  by  Jean 
Paul,  and  these  indications  of  the  movements: 

"Part.i.    Days  of  Youth.  Youth,  flowers  and  thorns. 

1.  Spring  without  end.  The  introduction  represents  the  awakening  of  nature 
at  early  dawn.  [In  Hamburg,  it  was  called  'Winter  Sleep.'] 

2.  A  Chapter  of  Flowers.  [This  movement,  an  andante,  was  omitted  altogether 

after  the  Weimar  performance.] 

3.  Full  saill    (Scherzo.) 

Part  IT.     Commedia  umana. 

4.  Stranded.  A  funeral  march  a  la  Callot.  [At  Weimar  it  was  called  'The 
Hunter's  Funeral  Procession.']  The  following  remarks  may  serve  as  an 
explanation,  if  necessary.  The  author  received  the  external  incitement  to 
this  piece  from  a  pictorial  parody  well  known  to  all  children  in  South 
Germany,  'The  Hunter's  Funeral  Procession.'  The  forest  animals  accom- 
pany the  dead  forester's  coffin  to  the  grave.  The  hares  carry  flags;  in  front 
is  a  band  of  Gypsy  musicians  and  music-making  cats,  frogs,  crows,  etc.; 
and  deer,  stags,  foxes,  and  other  four-footed  and  feathered  denizens  of  the 
forest  accompany  the  procession  in  comic  postures.  In  the  present  piece  the 
imagined  expression  is  partly  ironically  gay,  partly  gloomily  brooding,  and  is 
immediately   followed   by 

5.  Dall'  Inferno  al  Paradiso  {allegro  furioso),  the  sudden  outbreak  of  a  pro- 
foundly wounded  heart." 

Mahler,  composing,  no  doubt,  in  a  spirit  of  romantic  fantasy,  prob- 
ably wrote  down  such  word  images  as  occurred  to  him,  in  something 
of  the  free  and  ranging  mood  of  Jean  Paul,  who,  describing  the  in- 
toxicating idealism  and  godlike  virtue  of  his  hero,  could  catch  up  a 
listener  sufficiently  attuned  into  a  state  of  ecstasy.  It  was  a  state  of 
mind  in  which  Jean  Paul,  a  Callot  engraving,  and  a  naive  French 
canon  could  merge  into  a  single  musical  episode  without  inconsistency. 
Mahler  had  cause  to  learn  that  the  general  understanding  was  not  so 
fancy  free  and  pliable.  There  are  those  who  must  have  the  full  story, 
if  there  is  any  hint  of  one.  If  there  is  a  funeral  march  they  demand 
the  full  particulars  —  and  ask,  "Who  is  being  buried?" 

[16] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

FOURTH  CONCERT 

Tuesday  Evening,  February  2 J ,  1 9 43 
at  8.30  o'clock 


Tickets  for  this  Concert  on  sale  at  AVERY'S  PIANO  STORE 

256  Weybosset  Street 
beginning  Saturday,  February  20 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  22,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  23,  at  8:15  o'clock 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conducting 

Hindemith "Nobilissima  Visione,"  Concert  Suite  from  the 

Ballet  "Saint  Francis" 

Robert  Russell  Bennett "Sights  and  Sounds,"  an  Orchestral 

Entertainment 

Tchaikovsky "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia 

INTERMISSION 

Loeffler "A  Pagan  Poem"    (after  Virgil),  Op.  14 

Piano:  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma 
English  Horn:   Louis  Speyer 
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The  following  lines  taken  from  Lrooks'  translation  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter's  "Titan"  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sample  of  the  free  fantasy 
which  moved  the  composer  of  the  Fhst  Symphony.  The  opening  move- 
ment could  well  be  a  reflection  of  this  passage. 

"—  My  winged  skiff  glided  lightly  through  green  rosy  splendor  and 
through  soft,  musical  murmuring  of  a  long  flower-fragrance,  into  an 
immense  radiant  morning-land. 

"What  a  broad,  bright,  enchanted  Eden!  A  clear,  glad  morning  sun, 
with  no  tears  of  night,  expanded  with  an  encircling  rose-wreath, 
looked  toward  me  and  rose  no  higher.  Up  and  down  sparkled  the 
meadows,  bright  with  morning  dew.  'Love's  tears  of  joy  lie  down  below 
there/  sang  the  hermits  overhead  on  the  long,  sweeping  worlds,  'and 
we,  too,  will  shed  them.'  I  flew  to  the  shore,  where  honey  bloomed, 
while  on  the  other  bloomed  wine;  and  as  I  went,  my  gayly  decorated 
little  skiff,  with  broad  flowers  puffed  out  for  sails,  followed,  dancing 
after  me  over  the  waves.  I  went  into  high  blooming  woods,  where 
noon  and  night  dwelt  side  by  side,  and  into  green  vales  full  of  flower- 
twilights,  and  up  sunny  heights,  where  blue  days  dwelt,  and  flew 
down  again  into  the  blooming  skiff,  and  it  floated  on,  deep  in  wave- 
lightnings,  over  precious  stones,  into  the  spring,  to  the  rosy  sun.  All 
moved  eastward,  the  breezes  and  the  waves,  and  the  butterflies  and  the 
flowers,  which  had  wings,  and  the  worlds  overhead;  and  their  giants 
sang  down,  We  fondly  look  downward  — we  fondly  glide  downward, 
to  the  land  of  love,  to  the  golden  land.' " 


METAL  CRAFTS  SHOP 

The  specialty  shop  for  things  in  metal 

Gifts  for  every  occasion 

Old  silver  and  pewter  restored 

Jewelry  repaired.    Stones  reset 

10  THOMAS  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.L 
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A. 
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S.  BUNN  &  CO. 

G R OCERS 

THAYER   STREET 

S.S.PIERCE   ASSOCIATE 
FINE    WINES            &           LIQUORS 

GA  1206 

WE  DELIVER 
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The  literal-minded  will  never  find  their  way  with  ease  through  such 
verbal  flower  gardens  as  these.  The  composer  learned  soon  enough 
that  to  give  forth  programmes  was  to  invite  footless  controversy;  and 
when  he  conducted  the  symphony  in  New  York,  he  steadfastly  re- 
tused  to  give  any  clue  whatsoever.  He  had  long  since  withdrawn  his 
tags  altogether,  and  learned  to  be  wary  of  programmes  in  his  later 
symphonies.  As  Bruno  Walter,  a  Mahler  apostle  early  and  late,  wrote: 

"'If  we  understand  the  title  Mahler  gave  his  works  in  the  mystical 
and  only  possible  sense,  we  must  not  expect  any  explanation  of  the 
music  by  means  of  them;  but  we  may  hope  that  the  music  itself  will 
throw  the  most  penetrating  light  upon  the  sphere  of  emotion  which 
the  titles  suggest.  Let  us  be  prudent  enough  to  free  these  titles  from 
an  exact  meaning,  and  remember  that  in  the  kingdom  of  beauty 
nothing  is  to  be  found  except  'Gestaltung,  Umgestaltung,  des  ewigen 
Sinnes  ewige  Unterhaltung'  ('formation,  transformation,  th'  eternal 
mind's  eternal  recreation').  Should  we  attach  to  those  programmatical 
schemes  fixed  names,  the  'transformation'  would  prove  us  wrong  in 
the  next  minute.  We  must  not  think  of  that  'which  the  flowers  of  the 
meadow  tell/  but  of  everything  that  touches  our  hearts  with  gentlest 
beauty  and  tenderest  charm." 

[  COPYRIGHTED  ] 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 

RHODE  ISLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

MAURICE  A.  LEWIS,  Director 
EDWARD  J.  GRANT,  Chairman,  Department  of  School  Music 

Faculty  of  sixteen  —  Certificate  and  diploma  courses 

All  branches  of  music  including  public  school  teacher  training 

Musical  aptitude  scholarships  available  for  Beginners 

Living  accommodations   and  practice   privileges 
Catalogue  on  request 

280  WASHINGTON  STREET,  PROVIDENCE 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 

LOUISE     HARRIS 

ORGAN  PIANO  THEORY 

Skinner  Organ  Steinway  Piano 

Residence  Studio        4  Narragansett  Parkway,  Edgewood  Station,  Pawtuxet,  R.  I. 

Telephone  Hopkins  8782 


FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  ORGAN  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING  Residence,  96  University  Avenue 


ALBERT  WATERMAN 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 
170  MED  WAY  STREET  Plantations  0226 


ETHEL  F.  BIRD,  F.  T.  C.  L. 

Organist  and  Choir  Director,  Church  of  the  Redeemer 

PIANO,  ORGAN  HARMONY 

Residence:  5  WOODWARD  ROAD,  JOHNSTON,  R.  I.  Telephone:  West  3925 


MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 

ROOMS  23  AND  25,     63  WASHINGTON  STREET 
Season  1942-43 


EDITH    GYLLENBERG-WAXBERG,    Piano 


ELSIE    LOVELL   HANKINS,    Voice 


Wednesdays 
ROYAL  DADMUN,   Voice 


Mondays 

BERTHA    WOODWARD,     Piano  —  Voice 

Mondays,   Fridays  and  Saturday  afternoons  (0f  New  York  and  Boston) 

LYDIA   BELL   MORRIS,    Piano  Wednesdays 

(2  Piano  Coach)  BEATRICE    BALL   BATTEY,    Violin 

™*-o.r   ^,w™es™^£e™002S      i-        -r   •  Thursday    afternoons 

MARY   BOYCE    JOHNSON,   Speaking   Voice 

Tuesdays 

BEATRICE    WARDEN    ROBERTS,    Coach 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings, 

also    Saturdays 


IRENE    MULICK,    Piano 

Thursday  afternoons  and  Saturday  niorniags 

AGNES    COUTANCHE    BURKE,    Voice 

Friday    afternoons 


Studios  available  for  Recitals,   Club  Meetings  and  2   Piano  work. 

2    Mason   &   Hamlin   and   Steinway   Grand   Pianos 

Blackout  shades  provided  for   all  windows 

For   information    call    Henrietta    E.    Hersey,    Secretary 

Office  hours    11   to   2    Daily — Monday  through   Friday  Telephone   MAnning    2318    or 

Plantations  2861 
Artists  Available  Through  Our  Concert  and  Lecture  Bureaus 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz    Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    liavel 

Capriccio    ( Jestis   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist) Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.   Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2   Ravel 

filegie    (Violoncello  solo :   Jean  Bedetti)    Faure 

"Enchanted   Lake"    Liadov 

Fair  Harvard   Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Fruhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1   Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Salon  Mexico,  El   Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"   ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ( "Spring" )    . . ; Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor    ( "Pathetique" )    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in    B   minor    ("Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  majci   Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G   major    ( "Surprise" )    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem )    Sibelius 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    .    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna   Blood)     Strauss 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

AND      THE 

BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  <—  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
I  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


EASTERN  HEADQUARTERS: 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  E.  54th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
IN  PROVIDENCE: 

THE  MEIKLEJOHN 
COMPANY 

297    WEYBOSSET   STREET 

BALDWIN   ALSO   BUILDS 
HAMILTON,  ACROSONIC  and   HOWARD   PIANOS 
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Tuesday  Evening,  February  23 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Saturday  Nights 

at  8.15  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 


ARE  YOU   A   FRIEND? 

Through  the  generosity  of  239  Providence  Friend .  of  the 
Orchestra,  there  has  been  raised  to  date  $5,184.56. 

In  the  programme  for  the  next  Providence  concert  —  that 
of  April  6 — will  be  printed  the  list  of  names  of  the  Provi- 
dence Friends  of  the  Orchestra  for  the  current  season,  includ- 
ing all  who  have  enrolled  up  to  March  27. 


To  the  Committee  of  the  Providence  Friends 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
c/o  William  S.  Innis,  Treasurer 
15  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Providence  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1942-43  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ 

for  the  current  support  of  the  Orchestra,  covered  by  cheque 
herewith  or  payable  on 

Name 

Address 
Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the  Federal 

income  tax  law 
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SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fourth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  23 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene  .         President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .  Vice-President 

HENRY  B.  Cabot  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Roger  I.  Lee 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Richard  C.  Paine 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  William  Phillips 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  SPALDING,  Assistant  Manager 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season,  1942-1943] 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 

BURGIN,  R.                              ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.               KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BE  ALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

van  wynbergen,  c. 

bernard,  a. 

kornsand,  ] 
humphrey; 

Violoncellos 

GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 

E. 
,G. 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 

droeghmans,  h.     zeise,  k. 
zimbler,  j. 

Basses 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                        GREENBERG,  H.             GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.                PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLAT SCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  m. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
GEBHARDT,  W 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  r.  l. 
VOISIN,  R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V- 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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Two  Hundred  and  Seventieth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 

FOURTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  23 


Programme 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  34    (Koechel  No.  338) 

I.     Allegro  vivace 
II.     Andante  di  molto 
III.     Finale:   Allegro  vivace 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,   Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 
Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  Generate 

INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch ' Symphony  No.  6 

I.     Largo 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Presto 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


In  conformance  with,  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR  No.  34,  Koechel  No.  338 
By   Wolfgang  Amadeus   Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  first  performance  of  this  symphony  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  April  1,  1899.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting.  Subsequent  performances  have 
been  given  in  1904,  1923,  1928  (Sir  Thomas  Beecham  conducting),  1930,  1931,  1936, 
and  1939    (December  8). 

It  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and 
strings. 

The  symphony  is  inscribed  by  its  composer  as  having  been  written  at 
Salzburg,  August  29,  1780.  A  reference  in  a  letter  by  Mozart  to  a 
performance  under  Joseph  Bono,  conductor  at  Vienna,  is  considered 
to  apply  to  this  score:  "I  have  lately  forgotten  to  write  that  the  sym- 
phony conducted  by  old  Bono  went  magnifique,  and  had  great  suc- 
cess. Forty  violins  played  —  the  wind  instruments  were  all  doubled  — 
ten  violas,  ten  doublebasses,  eight  violoncellos,  and  six  bassoons" 
(From  Vienna,  April  11,  1781). 

The  work  is  characterized  by  Erich  Blom  in  his  life  of  Mozart  as 
"the  first  of  the  symphonies  to  have  achieved  any  degree  of  permanence, 
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as  far  as  concert  practice  goes  —  and  very  justly,  for  it  is  a  lovely  work 
and,  though  formally  on  a  small  scale,  fully  matured  and  typically 
Mozartian  with  its  capricious  changes  between  a  variety  of  humours. 
The  musical  ideas  are  mostly  the  current  coin  of  the  time,  but  their 
treatment  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ironical  commentary.  Mozart  loves 
the  musical  cliches  of  his  century  and  at  the  same  time  laughs  at 
them  up  his  sleeve,  and  never  more  wittily  than  in  this  little  but 
captivating  and  very  finished  symphonic  work."  Otto  Jahn  speaks  of 
the  symphony  as  "grander  in  conception  and  more  serious  in  tone 
than  the  earlier  one  in  B-flat  major,  composed  the  summer  before 
(K.  319).  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  first  movement,  where 
a  constant  propensity  to  fall  into  the  minor  key  blends  strength  and 
decision  with  an  expression  not  so  much  of  melancholy  as  of  consola- 
tion. In  perfect  harmony  of  conception,  the  simple  and  fervent  An- 
dante di  molto  combines  exceeding  tenderness  with  a  quiet  depth  of 
feeling.  The  contrasting  instrumentation  is  very  effective  in  this  work. 
The  first  movement  is  powerful  and  brilliant,  but  in  the  second,  only 
stringed  instruments  (with  doubled  violas)  are  employed.*  The  last 
movement  is  animated  throughout,  and  sometimes  the  orchestral  treat- 
ment is  rapid  and  impetuous." 


*  A  bassoon  is  added  to  the  string  orchestra   in  this   movement. 
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The  Symphony  is  without  a  minuet,  although  the  first  measures 
of  one,  crossed  out  by  the  composer,  were  found  in  the  manuscript 
score.*  Symphonies  in  three  movements  are  rare  among  the  more  ma- 
ture works  of  Mozart  (this  one  and  the  two  symphonies  K.  444  and 
K.  504  are  exceptions).  His  childhood  and  boyhood  symphonies  were 
more  often  than  not  without  minuets,  the  form  having  then  freshly 
evolved  from  the  Italian  overture,  with  its  three  sections  —  a  first 
allegro,  a  slow  movement  and  a  lively  finale.  It  has  often  been  stated 
that  Haydn  was  the  first  to  introduce  minuets  into  the  symphony, 
and  indeed  he  gave  his  symphonic  minuets  an  importance  the  form 
had  never  had.  But  there  were  earlier  composers  who  began  this 
practice.  Philip  Hale  has  pointed  out: 

"There  is  one  in  a  symphony  in  D  major  by  Georg  Matthias  Monn 
composed  before  1740.  Haydn's  first  symphony  was  composed  in  1759. 
Gossec's  first  symphonies  were  published  in  1754.  Sammartini    (1734) 

*  An  isolated  minuet,  evidently  a  symphony  movement  (K.  No.  409),  has  been  conjectured 
as  possibly  intended  for  this  symphony.  The  movement  was  composed  in  May,  1782,  in 
Vienna,  two  years  after  the  symphony.  The  addition  of  two  flutes  to  the  orchestration  called 
for  in  the  symphony  might  mean  only  that  Mozart  had  flutes  available  at  the  time.  Andre 
considers  that  the  minuet  was  intended  for  general  usefulness  as  a  mid-movement  in  the 
concerts  which  he  gave  in  Vienna  in  1782.  But  Alfred  Einstein  believes  that  this  movement 
might  well  have  been  intended  for  a  performance  of  the  particular  symphony  in  that  year: 
"If  this  theory  is  correct,  there  would  be  no  need  of  future  performances  of  No.  338  with- 
out this  splendid  minuet."  The  minuet  was  included  in  a  performance  in  London  by  Stanley 
Chappie,  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  2,   1938. 
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and  others  had  written  symphonies  before  Gossec;  but  the  date  of 
Gossec's  introduction  of  the  minuet  has  not  been  determined.  There 
were  some  who  thought  that  a  symphony  worthy  the  name  should 
be  without  a  minuet.  The  learned  Hofrath  Johann  Gottlieb  Carl 
Spazier  of  Berlin  wrote  a  strong  protest  which  appeared  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt  after  the  issue  that  announced 
Mozart's  death.  He  characterized  the  minuet  as  a  destroyer  of  unity 
and  coherence,  and  wrote  in  substance: 

"In  a  dignified  work  there  should  be  no  discordant  mirth.  If  a 
minuet  be.  allowed,  why  not  a  polonaise  or  a  gavotte?  The  first  move- 
ment should  be  in  some  prevailing  mood,  joyful,  uplifted,  proud, 
solemn,  etc.  A  slow  and  gentle  movement  brings  relief,  and  prepares 
the  hearer  for  the  finale  or  still  stronger  presentation  of  the  first 
mood.  The  minuet  is  disturbing:  it  reminds  one  of  the  dance-hall 
and  the  misuse  of  music:  'When  it  is  caricatured,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  minuets  by  Haydn  or  Pleyel,  it  excites  laughter.  The  minuet 
retards  the  flow  of  the  symphony,  and  it  should  never  be  found  in  a 
passionate  work  or  in  one  that  induces  meditation.'  Thus  the  Hofrath 
Spazier  of  Berlin." 

[copyrighted] 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  tiling  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  There  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  care  of,  hut  if  your  income 
has  increased,  if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  maybe  entirely  in~ 
adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
(buy  through  giving  your  agent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
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PRELUDE  TO   "THE  AFTERNOON   OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,   1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March   26,   1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  of 
[894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  December 
22,   1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.    It  was  published  in   1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

IT  was  in  1893  that  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Damoiselle  £lue"  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,  1894.  The  affair  was 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
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and  two  songs  were  to  be  per- 
formed, also  at  the  end  of  the 
programme  an  unpublished  man- 
uscript score:  "Prelude,  Inter- 
Jade,  et  Paraphrase  Finale  pour 
'L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune.' " 
This  work  was  withdrawn  by  the 
composer  as  not  ready  for  per- 
formance. Debussy,  following  the 
trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him 
through  life,  subjected  his  first 
purely  orchestral  score  to  much 
revision,  minute  reconsideration 
and  painstaking  care  in  detail. 
He  had  been  working  on  it  two 
years  when,  in  the  summer  of 
1894,  he  was  ready  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication. 
The  second  and  third  parts, 
which  had  not  gone  beyond  the 
stage  of  fragmentary  sketches, 
have  been  abandoned.  Debussy's 
piece  was  performed  under  its 
present  title  of  "Prelude"  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale. 
Charles  Koechlin  reports  that 
the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Har- 
court  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  hav- 
ing been  inadequate.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Prelude  had  an  immedi- 
ate success,  and  at  the  first  per- 
formance had  to  be  repeated. 
Andre  Messager  and  Edouard 
Colonne  soon  put  it  on  their  pro- 
grammes, and  on  its  publication 
in  1895  tne  piece  made  its  way 
abroad. 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have 
survived  its  attacks  and  imita- 
tions without  loss  of  its  particu- 
lar charm  and  beauty  in  the 
forty-two  years  which  have 
passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for 
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the  "violation"  done  upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Rasse  in  1913,.  the 
disapproval  of  Debussy  was  a  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of 
Mallarme  himself  would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized 
visualization  of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in 
choreography,  inevitably  shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-pic- 
turing of  the  poet,  and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into 
tones. 

Mallarme  had  published  his  eclogue,  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 
in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations  by  Manet,  after  its  refusal 
by  the  Parnasse  Contemporain.  Debussy  was  probably  following  his 
best  instincts  in  scrupulously  avoiding  anything  like  an  interlinear 
depiction  of  the  poem.  His  music  stands  carefully  aside  from  the 
delicate  and  tentative  dream  images  of  the  poet,  and  sets  its  own  re- 
moter reflection  as  if  apart,  in  anticipation  or  preparation.  Mallarme 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  score,  and  is  quoted  by  Debussy  (in  a  letter 
to  Jean  Aubry)  as  having  said:  "This  music  prolongs  the  emotion 
of  my  poem  and  fixes  the  scene  much  more  vividly  than  color  could 
have  done."  And  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  verse  upon  a  copy: 

Sylvain,  d'haleine  premiere, 
Si  ta  flute  a  reussi, 
Ours  toute  la  lumiere 
Qu'y  soufflera  Debussy. 

f  COPYRIGHTED] 
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"DAPHNIS    ET    CHLOE"  -  Ballet    in    One    Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 

Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  composed  in  1910,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.  Karl  Muck  conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,   two   harps   and   strings. 

From  the  time  when  it  was  first  composed,  Ravel's  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe"  music  has  had  a  flourishing  life  apart  from  Diaghileff's 
Ballet  Russe,  for  which  it  was  officially  intended.  Diaghileff,  deflecting 
the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day  (Stravinsky,  Strauss, 
Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make  ballet  composers  out 
of  them.  He  did  not  reach  the  point  of  producing  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  until  the  season  of  1912,  when  it  was  mounted  at  the  Chatelet, 
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Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  dancing  the  title  parts.  An  indifferent  success 
was  reported,  attributable  in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension 
between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff.  The  music  has  found  its  lusty  survival 
in  the  concert  hall. 

A  romance  by  Longus  was  the  basis  of  Fokine's  scenario.  The 
designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  was  Leon  Bakst. 

The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

"No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
rocks.  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock. 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis 
and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for 
Chloe.  She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each 
other's  arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision: 
the  intervention  of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that  Pan 
saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

"Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute, 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of  the  flute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep 
his  fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their 
tambourines.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come 
on    the    stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  Chloe." 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

FIFTH  CONCERT 

Tuesday  Evening,  April  c5,  I<?43 
at  8.30  o'clock 


Tickets  for  this  Concert  on  sale  at  AVERY'S  PIANO  STORE 

256  Weybosset  Street 

beginning  Saturday,  April   3 

SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  26,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  27,  at  8:15  o'clock 

Hill Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  34 

Roy  Harris Symphony  No.  5 

Prokofieff Third  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  26 

Soloist 
ALEXANDER    BOROVSKY 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  Op.  53 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 
Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


The  Sixth  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  had  its  first  performance  at  a  festival  in 
Moscow,  December  3,  1939.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  November 
29,  1940.  This  was  announced  as  the  "First  Performance  outside  Russia."  The 
symphony  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March 
20,  1942,  and  repeated  March  27. 

The  score  has  recently  been  published  with  numerous  alterations  of  detail  b) 
the  composer.  This  score  is  used   in   the  present   performances. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  in  B,  one  in  E-flat,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  three  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam- 
bourine, military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings. 

If  the  three  movements  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  are  compared  with 
the  classical  scheme,  the  opening  movement  could  be  considered 
as  the  slow  movement  doing  double  service,  while  the  second  and 
third  movements  are  distinctly  suggestive  of  the  traditional  scherzo 
and  finale.  The  first  movement,  largo  throughout  and  by  far  the 
longest  of  the  three,  is  in  common  time.  It  opens  with  an  expressive 
theme  stated  by  the  woodwinds  and  low  strings,  carried  by  the 
violins  into  the  high  register.  A  new  melody  is  introduced  by  the 
strings,  at  first  unaccompanied.  This  development  moves  gradu- 
ally to  a  point  of  great  sonority.  The  tension  is  relaxed  as  the  alter- 
nate voices  of  the  woodwinds  take  the  fine  line  of  the  melody,  the 
English  horn  and  flute  having  passages  of  particular  prominence. 
This  discourse  takes  place  over  a  mystic  ground  of  trills  by  the  low 
strings  in  long  pedal  points,  with  their  weird  contrast  of  range.  The 
strings  take  up  the  melody  for  its  final  setting  forth. 

The  bright,  propulsive  triple  rhythm  of  the  second  movement  gives 
it  the  unmistakable  character  of  a  scherzo,  although  it  is  not  so  called. 
The  rhythm  persists  throughout  the  movement,  except  for  fleeting 
alterations  in  the  beat.  Variety  is  found  by  rhythmic  subdivision  and 
by  the  fantasy  of  melodic  runs  and  skips.  The  E-flat  clarinet  sets  the 
pace  for  prominent  solos  by  various  woodwinds  in  shifting  color. 
There  are  skittering  scale  passages.  The  piccolo  is  much  and  tellingly 
called  upon.  There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  where  the  whole  oichestra 
is  brought  into  play,  the  brass  and  percussion  giving  an  almost  martial 
eclat.  But  this  episode  is  soon  over.  The  movement  ends  as  lightly  as 
it  began. 

The  finale,  Presto,  in  4-4  time,  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo.  Rhythmic 
strings  give  out  the  theme.  A  new  section  shifts  to  the  triple  signa- 
ture, but  now  each  beat  is  accentuated  "marcatissimo."  After  some 
alteration  of  the  beat,  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  with  its 
quadruple  rhythm.  The  manner  of  the  opening  of  the  movement  is 
re-established.  The  whole  movement  is  brilliant  and  substantial  in 
treatment  as  compared  with  the  sparse  orchestration  of  the  first  two 
movements.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a  folk  dance,  with  no  single  sug- 
gestion of  the  marching  feet  which  were  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
symphony  previous. 
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When  this  symphony  was  performed  in  Philadelphia,  the  printed 
programme  quoted  a  comparison  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  the 
Fifth  in  these  words  of  Mr.  Stokowski: 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  painted  in  tone  the  inner 
and  outer  experiences  of  an  artist's  life  —  sometimes  expressing  the 
boisterous  humor  of  crowds  in  the  street,  as  in  the  fourth  part  — 
sometimes  painting  with  ironic  splashes  of  color  a  gamin-like  humor, 
as  in  the  second  part  —  and  sometimes  telling  by  the  simplest  orches- 
tral means  the  innermost  reveries  of  his  spirit  in  dark  and  melancholy 
coloring,  or  rising  to  sublime  heights  of  ecstasy,  as  in  the  third  part. 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  has  composed  music  in  the 
usual  sequence  of  symphonic  form,  but  in  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  become  more  individualistic.  It  is  in  three  parts,  instead  of  four, 
and  the  first  part  is  the  slow  movement,  the  second  the  scherzo,  the 
third  is  based  on  dance  rhythms  and  later  has  themes  inspired  by  the 
popular  folklore  of  Russia.  These  three  parts  are  strongly  contrasted 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of  their  melodic  outline,  rhythm 
and  musical  character.  In  each  symphony  Shostakovitch  shows  him- 
self to  be  more  of  a  master,  to  be  ever  growing,  ever  expanding  in  his 
imagination  and  musical  consciousness.  In  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  reached  new  depths,  especially  in  the  first  part.  Here  are  harmonic 
sequences,  and  several  melodies  sounding  at  the  same  time,  making 
modern  counterpoint,  which  are  of  great  originality  and  intensity 
of  expression.  At  the  first  hearing  they  sound  strange  and  even  ob- 
scure, as  if  the  meaning  was  concealed  and  hidden.  But  after  hearing 
this  music  three  or  four  times  it  suddenly  becomes  clear  and  has 
great  depth  of  expression." 

[copyrighted] 
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The  WOOL  TRADE  of  BOSTON 

is  appreciative  of  the  magnificent 

contribution!®  hich  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  makes  to  the  (Community 


BLAKE  &  KENDALL 

DRAPER  TOP  GO. 

EMERY  &  GONANT  CO.,  Inc. 
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SERGE  KOUSSEYITZKY 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  >—  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 
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Tuesday  Evening,  April  6 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Saturday  Nights 

at  8.15  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 
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SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

RICHARD  Burgin,    Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  6 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene         .         President 
Henry  B.  Sawyer          .  Vice-President 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Roger  I.  Lee 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Richard  C.  Paine 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  William  Phillips 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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SYMPHONY    HALL,    BOSTON 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


PENSION  FUNP  CONCERT 


SUNDAY,    APRIL    25,     1943 

AT  3:30 


BEETHOVEN 
OVERTURE  TO  "EEONORE"  NO.  3 

NINTH     SYMPHONY 

with  the  assistance  of  the 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

and  the 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

(G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor) 


Soloists 

IRMA  GONZALES,  Soprano 
ANNA  KASKAS,  Contralto 
KURT  BAUM,  Tenor 
JULIUS  HUEHN,  Bass 

Tickets:  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00  (Plus  Tax, 
Address  mail  orders  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
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Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-first  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  6 


Programme 

i 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in  D  minor, 

Op.  6,  No.   10 

Overture    (Grave—  Allegro)  —  Air  —  Allegro  moderato 

Rachmaninoff  ....  "Die   Toteninsel"     ("The   Island   of   the   Dead"), 

Symphonic  Poem,  after  the  Picture  of  Arnold 

(AP..L  2,  ,873-MAHCH  28.  ,943)  BOCklill,    Op.    29 

Copland "A  Lincoln  Portrait" 

Speaker:  Will  Geer 

intermission 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.     Allegretto 
II.     Tempo  andante,  ma  rubato 

III.  <  Vivacissimo;  Lento  e  suave 

IV.  I   Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

BALDWIN  PIANO 


In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  io,  in  D  minor 
By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

The  edition  of  Max  Seiffert  is  used. 

In  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 


4^T*\&  LUXE  is  our  interpretation  of  the 
£  X  finest  laundry  service  money  can  buy 
.  .  exquisitely  finished,  packed  and  delivered 
with  every  possible  nicety.  In  our  eight 
standard  services,  the  same  basic  washing 
methods  ensure  absolute  sanitation . .  although 
each  service  differs  from  the  rest  in  degree  of 
refinement  in  finish. 


ent  are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Capellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 


"Handel"  by  Romain  Rolland,   translated  by   A.   Eaglefield   Hull. 


z-After  the  Concert     . 
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Informal  Entertainment 
"Service  with  Charms" 


BILTMOKE 
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Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 
the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 
composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello,  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
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this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumenta. 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 

f  COPYRIGHTED] 
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'DIE  TOTENINSEL"    ("THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  DEAD"), 
Symphonic  Poem,  after  a  Picture  of  A.  Bocklin,  Op.  29 

By  Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

Born  at  Onega  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  Russia,  April  2,  1873; 
died  in  Beverly  Hills,  California,  March  28,  1943 


"Die  Toteninsel,  Symphonische  Dichtung  zum  Gemdlde  von  A.  Bocklin"  was 
composed  in  the  winter  of  1906-7  and  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Moscow 
Philharmonic  Society  in  Moscow,  May  1,  1909.  The  piece  had  its  first  performance 
in  the  United  States  by  the  orchestra  of  Theodore  Thomas  in  Chicago,  December 
3,  1909,  and  its  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  18, 
1909,  when  the  composer  conducted.  Subsequent  performances  by  this  orchestra 
have  been  on  February  19,  1910,  April  15,  1911,  November  26,  1915,  October  26, 
1917,  November  18,  1921,  and  November  21,  1924. 

The  piece  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English,  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  six  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp  and 
strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Nicolas  von  Struve. 

In  the  autumn  of  1906  Rachmaninoff  with  his  family  took  a  little 
house  with  a  garden  in  a  quiet  street  of  Dresden,  telling  no  one  of 
his  whereabouts,  and  there  spent  a  peaceful  winter  composing  "The 
Island  of  the  Dead,"  the  Second  Symphony,  the  First  Pianoforte 
Sonata,  and  a  set  of  fifteen  songs  to  texts  by  Russian  poets.   "The 
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"Island  of  the  Dead,"  so  Riesemann  tells  us  in  "Rachmaninoff's  Rec- 
ollections," was  "inspired  by  a  visit  to  the  Leipzig  picture  gallery/ 
where  Rachmaninoff  was  deeply  impressed  by  Bocklin's  painting,"  a 
painting  which  had  stirred  the  imaginations  of  other  composers.  The 
dedication  recalls  Rachmaninoff's  friendship  with  Nicolas  Struve,  who 
was  studying  in  Dresden  at  the  time.  "He  was  a  German-Russian  of 
Rachmaninoff's  age,"  writes  Riesmann,  "well-born,  well  endowed 
with  this  world's  goods,  highly  musical,  and  not  without  talent  as  a 
composer  of  songs.  Their  superficial  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
a  friendship  which  lasted  up  to  Struve's  sudden  and  premature  death, 
caused  by  an  accident  in  Paris  in  1921."  The  friendship  began  in 
Dresden,  where  the  two  men  took  long  walks  together,  wandering  far 
beyond  the  historical  boundaries  of  the  town. 

"Rachmaninoff  begins  his  Symphonic  Poem  —  lento,  A  minor,  5-8 
time,"  wrote  Herbert  Elwell,  as  programme  annotator  for  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra,  "with  the  somber  colors  of  muted  strings  and  harp 
in  a  low  register.  Horns,  bass  clarinet,  and  contra-bassoon  are  added 
as  the  'cellos  bring  forward  an  undulating  figure  suggestive  of  the 
tranquil  lapping  of  the  water  about  the  mysterious  island.  This  figure 
is  woven  more  or  less  continuously  through  the  texture  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  Poem,  the  unfoldment  of  which  discloses  an  important 
motive  for  the  horn  and  various  episodes  leading  with  cumulative 
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broadening  of  tone  to  a  climax  in  which  the  brass  comes  forth  with  a 
theme  resembling  a  Dies  Irae. 

"After  this  quickening  of  tempo  there  is  a  calmer  section  in  3-4  time, 
in  which  an  expressive  theme  is  presently  sung  by  strings  and  wood 
wind.  As  this  material  presses  forward,  the  original  horn  motive  is 
heard  in  the  brass,  fortissimo,  and  is  subsequently  developed  in  the 
strings.  The  music  then  proceeds  with  greater  urgency  and  animation 
toward  the  principal  climax  of  the  work  which  culminates  in  a  mighty 
volume  of  sound  and  an  abrupt  cessation  followed,  by  a  tremulous 
figure  in  the  second  violins  and  the  chordal  accompaniment  of  harp 
and  'cellos,  pizzicati.  There  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  foregoing  theme  in 
the  oboe,  and  with  the  reappearance  of  the  original  'cello  motive  the 
Poem  comes  to  a  tranquil  conclusion." 

The  following  interesting  description  of  the  painter  and  his  paint- 
ing was  made  by  Philip  -  Hale  for  the  programme  notes  of  this 
orchestra: 

"Arnold  Bocklin,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  made  the  first  sketch  of  his 
'Island  of  the  Dead.'  This  sketch,  1.10  metres  in  length  and  1.54 
metres  in  breadth,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Simrock  family  of  Berlin. 
He  left  this  sketch  for  a  time,  and  made  a  second  which  he  at  once 
painted.  This  was  for  the  Countess  Marie  von  Orola,  of  Biidesheim. 
It  is  said  that  he  painted  it  according  to  the  wish  of  the  Countess,  who 
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visited  him  at  Florence.  When  he  showed  it  to  her,  he  said:  'You 
received,  as  you  wished,  a  dream  picture.  It  must  produce  such  an  effect 
of  stillness  that  any  one  would  be  frightened  at  hearing  a  knock  on 
the  door.'  According  to  Fritz  von  Ostini,  a  third  variant  of  the  first 
sketch  was  made  in  1883,  a  fourth  in  1884,  a  fifth,  which  is  in  the 
Leipsic  Museum,  in  1886.  A  sixth,  almost  a  replica  of  one  of  the  former 
ones,  was  sold  in  Munich.  The  second  variant  is  owned  by  the  Schon 
family  in  Worms.  There  are  differences  in  detail  and  in  color  in  the 
five  variants. 

"The  island  in  the  picture  was  suggested  by  the  group  of  Ponza 
Islands  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  Their  form  and  rocks  show  that 
they  are  of  volcanic  origin.  In  prehistoric  times  they  were  probably  of 
the  Vesuvian  craters.  Some  of  the  islands  are  arable  and  inhabited, 
others  are  wild  masses  of  rocky  ledges.  As  Franz  Hermann  Meissner 
puts  it,  one  of  the  latter  islands  was  the  half  of  what  was  once  a 
volcanic  peak.  The  waves  in  the  course  of  centuries  shaped  a  little 
haven.  Birds  brought  the  seeds  of  cypress-trees.  The  trees  in  time  shot 
up  in  the  ledges.  At  last  man  came,  and  made  paths  and  hollowed 
chambers  and  threw  up  a  rough  wall  as  a  protection  against  the 
waves.  The  island  even  then  was  as  solemn  as  a  pyramid.  It  was  a 
hidden  nook  for  the  dead  that  wished  to  lie  undisturbed.  Bocklin  ex- 
pressed this  rest  of  the  dead  in  a  place  remote,  and  forgotten  by  the 
world.  The  sea  is  still,  there  is  no  cry  of  bird,  no  fluttering,  no  voice. 
The  boat  approaching  the  little  harbor  of  the  island  with  its  towering 
blue-green  cypresses  and  awful  rocks  is  rowed  noiselessly  by  the  ferry- 
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man.  The  white  and  quiet  figure  near  the  coffin,  —  is  it  some  mourner 
or  is  it  a  priest? 

"Bocklin's  'Island  of  the  Dead'  is,  in  a  way,  a  carrying  out  of  an  idea 
in  'The  Villa  by  the  Sea.'  The  first  picture  was  painted  some  time 
before  i860.  In  1864  Bocklin  painted  the  same  subject,  but  introduced 
the  figure  of  a  mourning  woman  looking  at  the  ocean.  Nor  was  'The 
Island  of  the  Dead'  the  only  picture  that  has  more  than  one  variant. 
'Ruins  by  the  Sea,'  which  was  dated  1880,  was  repainted  five  times,  and 
a  picture  of  his,  1898,  harks  back  to  the  same  motive. 

"This  picture,  'The  Island  of  the  Dead,'  suggested  a  symphonic 
poem  to  Heinrich  Shulz-Beuthen,  noted  in  Riemann's  Musik  Lexikon 
of  1905,  performed  at  Zwickau.  The  picture  also  inspired  the  first  of 
'Three  Bocklin  Fantasias'  by  Felix  Woyrsch,  and  the  third  of  Max 
Reger's  'Four  Tone  Poems'  (after  A.  Bocklin).  Reger's  tone  poems 
were  performed  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, March  26,  27,  1915.  Andreas  Hallen  has  also  written  a  sym- 
phonic poem  inspired  by  Bocklin's  picture. 


"Arnold  Bocklin  was  born,  the  son  of  a  highly  respectable  merchant, 
at  Bale  on  October  16,  1827.  He  died  at  his  villa  in  San  Domenico, 
near  Florence,  on  January  16,  1901,  and  he  is  buried  at  Florence  in  the 
Evangelical  Cemetery.  He  studied  for  two  years  at  Geneva,  then  at 
Diisseldorf  under  the  landscapist  J.  W.  Schirmer,  then  at  Antwerp, 
then  at  Brussels,  where  he  studied  figure-painting.  He  was  in  Paris 
during  the  bloody  days  of  1848,  and  he  then  returned  to  Bale  to  per- 
form his  military  service.  The  remaining  years  were  thus  spent:  Rome, 
1850-58,  with  a  short  stay  at  Bale  in  1852;  1858,  Munich  and  Hanover; 
1859-60,  Munich;  1860-62,  Weimar,  whither  he  was  called  to  be  pro- 
fessor at  the  newly  founded  art  school;  Rome,  1862-66;  Bale,  1866-71; 
Munich,  1871-74;  Florence,  1874-85;  Zurich,  1888-92;  1892  till  his 
death,  Florence.  He  died  crowned  with  titles  and  honors.  He  married 
'a  luxuriantly  beautiful  Trasteverina,'  and  her  beauty  and  that  of  his 
daughter  Angela  served  him  in  his  work." 

[copyrighted] 
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Street,  Boston,  for  further  information 
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your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates  complete 

insurance  protection 
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FRIENDS  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

List  of  Providence  Members  for  Season  1942-1943 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with 
deep  appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends 
of  the  Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their 
thanks  in  particular  to  those  Members  in  Providence  whose  names 
appear  on  the  following  pages. 


Adams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G. 

Aldrich,  John  G. 

Aldrich,  Putnam  C. 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  Richard  S. 

Allen,  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 

Anonymous 

Ansbacher,  H.  L. 

Anthony,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L. 

Anthony,  Miss  Mary  B. 

Anthony,  Miss  Jane  L. 

Babcock,  Mrs.  Donald  S. 

Bacon,  J.  Deming 

Baker,  Mrs.  Harvey  A. 

Baker,  John  W. 

Ball,  Mrs.  Walter  S. 

Ballou,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A. 

Barlow,  Miss  Esther 

Beede,  Mrs.  Robert  Jenks 

Bellows,  Dana  R. 

Benedict,  George  W. 

Benjamin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W. 

Berger,  Miss  Emilie 

Black,  John  B. 

Blinkhorn,   Misses    \da   and  Janet 

Bliss,  Miss  Muriel  F. 

Bowen,  Miss  Caroline  A. 

Bradley,  Mrs.  Charles 

Brayton,  Mrs.  David  A. 

Brier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 

Briggs,  Miss  Harriet  M. 

Bronson,  Mrs.  Walter  C. 

Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B. 

Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas 

Brown,  Mrs.  Robert  P. 

Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sevellon 

Bubier,  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  Sr. 

Bubier,  Mrs.  C.  Warren 

Bubier,  C.  Warren 

Bubier,  Miss  Madeleine 

Burling,  Dr.  Temple 

Byles,  G.  Huntington 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde 

Cady,  John  Hutchins 

Cain,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  David  Ely 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Wallace 

Capron,  George  H. 

Carter,  Miss  Bernadetta  R. 


Chafee,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 

Chaminade   Club 

Charbonnel,  Mme.  Avis  B. 

Chopin  Club  of  Providence 

Clapp,  Roger  T. 

Clarke,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Earl 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Prescott  O. 

Clarke,  Miss  Sydney 

Coffin,  Mrs.  Tristram  R. 

Collins,  James  C. 

Comstock,  Miss  Alice  M. 

Congdon,  Mrs.  G.  Maurice 

Congdon,  William  G. 

Cooke,  Mrs.  John  S. 

Copenhafer,  David  T.,  Jr. 

Craddock,  Edgar  E. 

Cross,  Mrs.  Gammell 

Cross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons 

Cull,  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 

Cullen,  Miss  Mabella  L. 

Cummings,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony 

Daboll,  Miss  Mary 
Danforth,  Mrs.  Murray  S. 
Deane,  Miss  Helen  Wendler 
Dempster,  W.  W. 
Denison,  Miss  Fredrica 
De  Pasquale,  Hon.  Luigi 
De  Wolf,  Mrs.  Paul  C. 
Diman,  Miss  Emily 
Dresser,  Mrs.  Robert  B. 
Drewett,  Miss  Grace  F. 

Eberle,  Mrs.  Edward  R. 
Edmonds,  Miss  Harriet  C. 
Edwards,  Miss  Edith  W. 
Edwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney 
Emerson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell 
Everett,  Mrs.  Walter  G. 

Fish,  Miss  Louise  M. 

Flagler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hume  E. 

Fletcher,  Misses   Grace,  Joan  and   Mary 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Clarke  F. 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Hovey  T. 

Fuller,  Miss  Margaret  A. 

Gairlock,  Stanley  S. 

Gebhard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  N. 

Goss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale 
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Grant,  Miss  Marjorie  P. 
Greene,  Miss  Charlotte  M. 
Greene,  Mrs.  Joseph  Warren,  Jr. 
Greenough,  Miss  Bertha  C. 
Greenough,  Mrs.  William  Bates 
Grosvenor,  Miss  Rosa  Anne 

Hail,  Mrs.  George 

Hainer,  R.  M. 

Harkness,  Mrs.  A.  G. 

Harris,  Miss  Louise 

Hart,  Mrs.  Henry  C. 

Hartwell,  Mrs.  J.  C. 

Hazard,  Miss  Dorothy  M. 

Heathcote,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D. 

Henchel  Club,  The 

Hinckley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L. 

Horr,  Miss  Priscilla  P. 

Hubbard,  Elmer  E. 

Humphrey,  Mrs.  Karl 

Hunt,  Miss  Jessie  H. 

Huntoon,  Mrs.  Harrison  B. 

Huntoon,  Mrs.  Maxwell  C. 

Ingraham,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Ingraham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur,  Jr. 
Innis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S. 
Irons,  Mrs.  Irving  P. 

Jacobson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Jastram,  Mrs.  Edward  P. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Edward  L. 
Johnson,  Miss  Loraine 
Jones,  Miss  Dorothy  B. 
Joslin,  Miss  Hope  L. 

Karolik,  Maxim 

Kelley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston 
Kelley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  A. 
Kenyon,  Ralph  E. 

Ladd,  Paul  R. 

Lanpher,  Mrs.  Henry  S. 

Larchar,  Miss  Lucy 

Leonard,  Miss  Priscilla  H. 

Levy,  Mrs.  Austin  T. 

Little,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal 

Lloyd,  Henry  D. 

Longley,  Ronald  S. 

Loring,  Miss  Helen  L. 

Loveridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Y. 

MacColl,  Hugh  F. 

Macomber,  Mrs.  George  B.  H. 

Maddocks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durward  L. 

Marks,  Leo 

Marshall,  Harry 

Marshall,  Miss  Margaret 

Marshall,  Miss  Ruth  H. 

Matteson,  Mrs.  Frank  W. 

Mayers,  John  G. 


McDonald,  Dr.  Charles  A. 

McEvoy,  Miss  Alice  H. 

McKenzie,  Miss  Sarah  G. 

Merriman,  Mrs.  Bruce 

Merriman,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Merriman,  Mrs.  I.  B. 

Metcalf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pierce 

Metcalf,  Mrs.  Houghton  P. 

Metropolitan  Theatre 

Moulle,  Paul 

Moulton,  Mrs.  David  P. 

Murdock,  Mrs.  John  S. 

Nicholson,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Nightingale,  Mrs.  J.  K.  H. 
Nightingale,  Mrs.  J.  K.  H.,  Jr. 
Norman,  Mrs.  Bradford 
North,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Paddock,  Miss  Emily  S. 
Peaslee,  Arthur  N. 
Peckham,  Miss  Eleanor 
Peirce,  Mrs.  Walter  P. 
Perry,  Miss  Helen  W. 
Philbrick,  Mrs.  Clarence  H. 
Phillips,  George  F. 
Pickles,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred 
Plant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Emery  M. 
Potter,  Albert  K. 
Powel,  Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare 
Preston,  Herbert  F. 

Rand,  Mrs.  Albert  E. 

Rand,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  R. 

Read,  Mrs.  Frederic  B. 

Ream,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M. 

Regensheimer,  Mrs.  Alice 

Reynolds,  Myron  B. 

Reynolds,  Reginald  R. 

Rhode  Island  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 

Rice,  Miss  Dorothy  L. 

Richmond,  Howard  A. 

Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Jr. 

Robinson,  Miss  Ruth 

Roitman,  Aaron  H. 

Sharp,  Dr.  Ezra  A. 

Sharpe,  Miss  Ellen  D. 

Sharpe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Edgar  W. 

Silverman,  Samuel  I. 

Sinel,  Ben 

Slade,,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  P. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Fred  L. 

Smith,  Miss  Hope 

Smith,  Mrs.  W.  J.  B. 

Speidel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 

In  memory  of  Miss  Alzada  J.  Sprague 

Squibb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S. 
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FRIENDS    OF    THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (concluded) 


Staples,  Mrs.  Harold  E. 
Steedman,  Mrs.  C.  Richard 
Stockbridge,  Miss  Anne  W. 
Stone,  Miss  Cora  B. 
Stower,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Kelly 
Sumner,  Mrs.  Arthur  P. 

Taft,  Miss  Emma  A. 
Tamarkin,  J.  D. 

Tanner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B. 
Thomson,  Miss  Ruth  F. 
Tillinghast,  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Tripp,  Miss  Ruth 

Viall,  Mrs.  Richmond 

Wall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Frederic  A. 
Waterhouse,  Mrs.  George  B. 
Weatherbee,  Phillips  R. 
Webb,  Mrs.  George  H. 


Webber,  Dr.  Joseph  B. 

Weeden,  Mrs.  Arthur  P. 

Weimar,  Hans  C. 

Weisberg,  Mark 

Weller,  Mrs.  H.  L. 

Wells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H. 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  A.  R. 

The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School 

White,  Mrs.  Gustave  J.  S. 

Whitmarsh,  Mrs.  H.  A. 

Wilks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E. 

Williams,  Howard  F. 

Williams,  Dr.  H.  W. 

Williams,  Raymond  G. 

Wing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  G. 

Winslow,  Mrs.  C.  McR. 

Witherby,  Thomas  H. 

Wolf,  Mrs.  M.  A. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Kenneth  F. 

Yatman,  Ellis  L. 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the 
greatest  possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this 
object  are  invited  to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current 
season  will  be  gratefully  accepted  up  to  August  31,  1943,  and  may  be 
made  by  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  mailed  to 
William  S.  Innis,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  Providence  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Company, 
Providence.  There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 


"A  LINCOLN  PORTRAIT" 

By  Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  November  14,  1900 


Aaron  Copland  composed  "A  Lincoln  Portrait"  in  1942  at  the  suggestion  of 
Andre  Kostelanetz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated  and  who  conducted  its  first 
performance  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Cincinnati,  May   14,   1942. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  wood  winds  in  twos,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  percussion,  harp  and  strings. 

"tn  the  weeks  that  followed  our  entrance  into  the  war,"  Mr.  Andre 
*•   Kostelanetz  has  written,  "I  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the 
manner  in  which  music  could  be  employed  to  mirror  the  magnificent 
spirit  of  our  country. 

"The  greatness  of  a  nation  is  expressed  through  its  people  and  those 
people  who  have  achieved  greatness  are  the  logical  subjects  for  a 
series  of  musical  portraits. 
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The  WOOL  TRADE  <?/" BOSTON 

is  appreciative  of  the  magnificent 

contribution)® hich  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  makes  to  the  Qommunity 


BLAKE  &  KENDALL 

DRAPER  TOP  CO. 

EMERY  &  GONANT  CO.,  Inc. 

WM.  S.  FEBIGER  CO. 

MUNRO,  KINCAID,  EDGEHILL,  Inc. 
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fyrfs; 


We've  just  unpacked 
a  superb  collection  of 
new  spring  suits  .  . 
just  right  to  wear  now 
with  your  furs  .  .  and 
enjoy  for  seasons  to 
come  .  .  . 

smooth  worsteds  .   . 
gabardines   .  . 
gun  club  checks   .   . 
imported  fabrics  .  . 
colorful  tweeds   .  . 
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RACHMANINOFF 

Koussevitzky  and  Rachmaninoff,  of 
equal  age,  were  closely  associated  as 
friends  and  musical  collaborators  in  the 
early  chapters  of  their  careers.  The 
Boston  conductor  has  written  the  fol- 
lowing tribute: 

"In  Rachmaninoff  the  world  of  music 
mourns  a  master  of  towering  stature, 
who  was  a  symbol  of  dignity,  integrity 
and  inmost  conscience  in  music.  Indeed, 
he  will  be  thus  remembered. 

"Admired  and  esteemed  as  he  was 
throughout  the  world,  he  remained  un- 
assuming, reserved,  outwardly  detached 
yet  inwardly  aching  for  suffering  hu- 
manity. Only  those  who  were  close  to 
him  know  the  full  measure  of  his  tender 
devotion. 

"These  last  years  of  world  cataclysm 
weighed  heavily  upon  him,  so  sensitive 
and  great  was  his  heart. 

"To  him,  death  comes  as  a  delivery 
from  the  nightmare  into  which  the  pres- 
ent war  has  thrown  the  world. 

"To  us,  the  loss  is  even  greater  to  bear 
because  today  of  all  times  one  like 
Sergei  Rachmaninoff — an  artist  of  his 
unique  genius  and  his  profound  con- 
science— cannot  be  spared." 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty -second  Season,  1942-1943] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                                ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.               KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P. 

RESNTKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BEALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 

MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 

cauhape'  J. 

I  OUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                 GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                    WERNER,  H. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

VIOLONCELLOS 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.       DROEGHMANS,  H.        ZEISE,  K. 
CHARDON,  Y.               ZIMBLER,  J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                        GREENBERG,  H.             GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.                 PAGE,  \V.                            PROSE,  P. 

BARW1CKT,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS, 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
J.                 DFVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

v^lkenier,  w. 

M  *CDONALD,  w 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

SINGER,  J. 
LA  WO  YE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
GEBHARDT,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  l. 
VOISIN,  R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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"I  discussed  the  idea  with  three  of  our  leading  composers  and  the 
result  was  'A  Lincoln  Portrait'  by  Aaron  Copland,  the  'Portrait  for 
Orchestra'  of  Mark  Twain,  by  Jerome  Kern,  and  the  portrait  of  Mayor 
Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  the  fiery  battler  for  honest  civic  government, 
by  Virgil  Thomson. 

"The  qualities  of  courage,  dignity,  strength,  simplicity  and  humor 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  American  people  are  well  represented 
in  these  three  outstanding  Americans." 

Mr.  Copland  explains  that  he  had  first  thought  of  choosing  for  his 
musical  portrait  Walt  Whitman,  "the  patron  poet  of  all  American 
composers,"  but  that  he  was  persuaded  by  Mr.  Kostelanetz  to  de- 
cide upon  a  statesman  instead  of  a  literary  figure.  "From  that  moment 
on,  the  choice  of  Lincoln  as  my  subject  seemed  inevitable." 

"In  discussing  my  choice  with  Virgil  Thomson,  he  amiably  pointed 
out  that  no  composer  could  possibly  hope  to  match  in  musical  terms 
the  stature  of  so  eminent  a  figure  as  that  of  Lincoln.  Of  course,  ne 
was  quite  right.  But  secretly  I  was  hoping  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by 
doing  a  portrait  in  which  the  sitter  himself  might  speak.  With  the 
voice  of  Lincoln  to  help  me  I  was  ready  to  risk  the  impossible. 

"The  letters  and  speeches  of  Lincoln  supplied  the  text.  It  was  com- 
paratively a  simple  matter  to  choose  a  few  excerpts  that  seemed  par- 
ticularly apposite  to  our  own  situation  today.  I  avoided  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  only  well-known  passages,  permitting  myself  the  luxury  of 
quoting  only  once  from  a  world-famous  speech.  The  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  selections  are  my  own. 

"The  first  sketches  were  made  in  February  and  the  portrait  finished 
on  April  16th.  The  orchestration  was  completed  a  few  weeks  later. 
I  worked  with  musical  materials  of  my  own,  with  the  exception  of 
two  songs  of  the  period:  the  famous  ^Camptown  Races'  and  a  bal- 
lad that  was  first  published  in  1840  under  the  title  'The  Pesky  Sar- 
pent'  but  is  better  known  today  as  'Springfield  Mountain.'  In  neither 
case  is  the  treatment  a  literal  one.  The  tunes  are  used  freely,  in  the 
manner  of  my  use  of  cowboy  songs  in  'Billy  the  Kid.' 

"The  composition  is  roughly  divided  into  three  main  sections.  In 
the  opening  section  I  wanted  to  suggest  something  of  the  mysterious 
sense  of  fatality  that  surrounds  Lincoln's  personality.  Also,  near  the 
end  of  that  section,  something  of  his  gentleness  and  simplicity  of 
spirit.  The  quick  middle  section  briefly  sketches  in  the  background  of 
the  times  he  lived  in.  This  merges  into  the  concluding  section  where 
my  sole  purpose  was  to  draw  a  simple  but  impressive  frame  about  the 
words  of  Lincoln  himself." 

The  text  of  "A  Lincoln  Portrait"  is  as  follows: 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history." 
[24 1 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Providence  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1942-1943 

Bach Suite  in  B  minor  for  Flute  and  Strings 

Flute  Solo:   GEORGES  LAURENT  m      January    19 

Copland "A  Lincoln  Portrait" 

Speaker:  Will  Geer  V     APri1  6 

ORELLi Sarabande,  Gigue  and  Badinerie 

(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 

II     November  24 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 
IV     February  23 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in  D  minor, 

Op.  6,  No.  10  V    April  6 

Haydn Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88   (B.  Sc  H.  No.  13) 

I     October  20 

Mahler Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  1 

III     January  19 

Miaskovsky Symphony  No.  21,  Op.  51 

(In  one  movement)  U      November   24 

(First  performance  in  Providence) 

Moussorgsky Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

III     January  19 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  34  (Koechel  No.  338) 

IV     February  23 

Rachmaninoff "Die  Toteninsel"   ("The  Isle  of  the  Dead"), 

Symphonic  Poem  after  the  Picture  of 
Arnold  Bocklin,  Op.  29 

V  April  6 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"   Ballet,   Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite)  IV     February  23 

Rimsky-Korsakov Introduction  and  Wedding  March  from 

"Le  Coq  d'Or"  III     January  19 

Shostakovitch Symphony    No.    6  IV     February  23 

Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  60  I     October  20 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

V  April  6 

Stravinsky Orchestra  Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Petrouchka" 

II     November  24 

Piano  Solo:  JESUS  MARIA  SANROMA' 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

II     November  24 
Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concert  of  January  19 
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That  is  what  he  said, 

That  is  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress  and 
this  administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No 
personal  significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another 
of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down, 
in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation.  We  —  even  we  here 
—  hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility." 

He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  raised  in  Indiana,  and  lived  in  Illinois. 
And  this  is  what  he  said: 
This  is  what  Abe  Lincoln  said: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present. 
The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with 
the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new,  so  must  we  think  anew  and  act 
anew.  We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  then  we  shall  save  our 
country." 

When  standing  erect  he  was  six  feet  four  inches  tall. 
And  this  is  what  he  said: 
He  said: 

"It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  two  principles —  right  and  wrong 
throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  It  is  the  same  spirit  that  says,  "You 
toil  and  work  and  earn  bread  and  I'll  eat  it."  No  matter  in  what 
shape  it  comes,  whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who  bestrides  the 
people  of  his  own  nation  and  lives  by  the  fruit  of  their  labor, 
or  from  one  race  of  men  as  an  apology  for  enslaving  another  race, 
it  is  the  same  tyrannical  principle." 

Lincoln  was  a  quiet  man. 

Abe  Lincoln  was  a  quiet  and  a  melancholy  man. 

But  when  he  spoke  of  democracy, 

This  is  what  he  said: 

He  said: 

"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master.  This  expresses 
my  idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent 
of  the  difference,  is  no  democracy." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President  of  these  United  States,  is  loved 

by  all  his  countrymen, 
For  on  the  battlefield  at  Gettysburg,  this  is  what  he  said: 
He  said: 

".  .  .  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion:  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom; 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

[copyrighted] 
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I  The 

I  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

|  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

§,  Sy^nnounces 

I  FOR     ITS     63rd     SEASON 

|  <_A  Series  of  Fives  Concerts 


I 


TO     BE     GIVEN     IN    THE 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE,  PROVIDENCE 


0n->  the~>  Following  T)ates: 

Tuesday  Evenings,  at  8:30 

OCTOBER  19,  1943 
NOVEMBER  23,   1943 
JANUARY  18,   1944 
FEBRUARY  22,   1944 
APRIL  4,   1944 


Season  Tickets  $12,  $10,  $7.50,  $5.00 

Plus  Federal  Tax 

Seats  Allotted  Now  —  Payable  September  15 
Address  Inquiries  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEO.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 


Tbe->  Option^  to  Subscribers  for  the^>  TasLj  Season^  Expires  iJViay  10,  1943    1 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  43 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,  1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland 


Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the  symphony  was  completed  in  Finland 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  first  performed  on  March  8,  1902,  at  Helsinki 
under  the  composer's  direction.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas,  Conductor,  January  2,  1904. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  on  March  1 1  ot 
the  same  year. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Axel  Carpelan. 

The  Second  Symphony  proclaims  Sibelius  in  his  first  full-rounded 
maturity  symphonically  speaking.  He  has  reached  a  point  in  his 
exuberant  thirties  (as  did  also  Beethoven  with  his  "Eroica"  and 
Tchaikovsky  with  his  Fourth  at  a  similar  age)  when  the  artist  first 
feels  himself  fully  equipped  to  plunge  into  the  intoxicating  realm  of 
the  many-voiced  orchestra,  with  its  vast  possibilities  for  development. 
Sibelius,  like  those  other  young  men  in  their  time,  is  irrepressible 
in  his  new  power,  teeming  with  ideas.  His  first  movement  strides 
forward  confidently,  profusely,  gleaming  with  energy.  The  Finale 
exults  and  shouts.  Who  shall  say  that  one  or  all  of  these  three  sym- 
phonies overstep,  that  the  composer  should  have  imposed  upon 
himself  a  judicious  moderation?  Sober  reflection  was  to  come  later 
in  the  lives  of  each,  find  its  expression  in  later  symphonies.  Perhaps 
the  listener  is  wisest  who  can  forego  his  inclinations  toward  prudent 
opinion,  yield  to  the  mood  of  triumph  and  emotional  plenitude, 
remember  that  that  mood,  once  outgrown,  is  hard  to  recapture. 

Copiousness  is  surely  the  more  admissible  when  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  message  of  an  individual,  speaking  in  his  own  voice.  The  traits 
of  Sibelius'  symphonic  style  —  the  fertility  of  themes,  their  gradual 
divulging  from  fragmentary  glimpses  to  rounded,  songful  completion, 
the  characteristic  accompanying  passages  —  these  have  their  beginnings 
in  the  first  tone  poems,  their  tentative  application  to  symphoic  uses 
in  the  First  Symphony,  their  full,  integrated  expression  in  the  Second. 
Sibelius  begins  his  Second  Symphony  with  a  characteristic  string 
figure,  a  sort  of  sighing  pulsation,  which  mingles  with  the  themes  in 
the  first  pages  and  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would 
look  in  vain  for  a  "first"  and  "second"  theme  in  the  accepted  manner. 
There  is  a  six  bar  melody  for  the  wood  winds,  a  theme  given  out  by 
the  bassoons,  another  of  marked  and  significant  accent  for  the  violins, 
and  another,  brief  but  passionate,  for  the  violins.  These  themes  are 
laid  forth  simply,  one  after  the  other,  with  no  transitions  or  prepara- 
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tions.  Yet  the  tale  is  continuous  as  if  each  suggested,  quite  naturally, 
the  next.  There  follows  the  theme  for  the  flutes  which  Cecil  Gray 
refers  to  as  what  "would  in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called 
the  'first  subject.'  "  It  appears  as  nothing  more  than  a  high  sustained 
C-sharp,  followed  by  a  sort  of  shake  and  a  descending  fifth.  The  phrase 
would  be  quite  meaningless  outside  of  its  context,  but  Sibelius  uses 
it  with  sure  effect  over  the  initial  string  figure  to  cap  his  moments  of 
greatest  tension,  and  finally  increases  it  by  twice  its  length  to  an  elo- 
quent period.  The  initial  scraps  of  themes  succeed  each  other,  are 
combined,  gather  meaning  with  development.  The  whole  discourse 
unfolds  without  break,  coheres  in  its  many  parts,  mounts  with  well- 
controlled  graduation  of  climax.  The  fusion  of  many  elements  is 
beyond  the  deliberate  analyist.  It  bespeaks  a  full  heart,  a  magnificent 
fertility,  an  absorption  which  pervades  all  things  and  directs  them 
to  a  single  end. 

The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with  a  string  figure 
which  is  an  accompaniment  and  yet  far  more  than  an  accompani- 
ment. Various  wood  winds  carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced 
and  maintained  in  an  impassioned  minor,  lugubre.  Thematic  snatches 
of  melody  follow  each  other  in  rich  profusion.  In  the  opening  move- 
ment, Sibelius  has  made  telling  use  of  the  time-honored  contrast  be- 
tween the  lyric  and  the  incisive,  proclamatory  elements.  In  his  andante 
this  sharp  opposition  is  notably  increased.  An  oratorical,  motto-like 
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theme,  launched  by  stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama  astir.  As  the 
melodic  themes  recur,  an  undercurrent  of  the  spinning,  whirring 
figures  in  the  strings,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  score  of 
Sibelius,  dramatizes  lyricism  itself. 

The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a  swift  6-8  rhythm;  is  suggests 
Beethoven  in  its  outward  contour,  but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay. 
A  suspensive  nause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the  tender 
trio  in  which  the  oboe  sings  a  soft  melody  which  is  echoed  by  its 
neighbors  and  subsides  in  a  pianissimo  from  the  solo  'cello.  It  is  as 
peaceful  and  unruffled  in  this  symphony  of  violent  contrasts  as  its 
surroundings  are  stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio  are  repeated  —  with 
a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  perceptibly,  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  finale,  as  yet  but  softly  intoned,  and  adroitly,  without 
any  sense  of  hopping  over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his 
hearers  straight  into  the  finale,  which  is  at  once  in  full  course.  There 
are  two  principal  themes,  the  first  making  itself  known  as  an  elemen- 
tary succession  of  half  notes,  the  second  a  longer  breathed,  incendiary 
melody  with  an  accompanying  scale  figure  adding  fuel  to  its  flame. 
The  structure*  of  the  movement  is  traditional,  with  two  themes  alter- 
nating, interlarded  with  episodic  matter;  the  simple  scheme  serves  its 
contriver  in  building  with  great  skill  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  to  a 
climax  in  full  splendor.  Rising  sequences,  mounting  sonorities,  con- 
tribute to  the  impressiveness  of  the  final  conflagration. 

*Bengt  de  Torne  points  out  in  his  "Sibelius  —  A  Close-Up, "  that  this  finale  is  in  realit> 
a  "classical  sonata  movement,"  which,  "having  no  big  coda  like  those  to  be  foimd  in 
Beethoven's  work,  .  .  .  preserves  the  form  of  a  Mozart  allegro."  Yet  D.  Millar  Craig,  the 
English  commentator,  writes  of  the  "big  coda"  to  this  movement.  That  two  analysts  should 
choose  for  disagreement  over  nomenclature  this  particular  ringing  and  clarion  conclusion 
is  only  less  surprising  than  that  it  should  be  associated  in  any  way  with  Mozartean  poise. 
Mr.  Torne  allays  the  perplexity  which  his  academic  comparison  arouses  by  adding:  "Like 
all  true  innovators  —  and  unlike  those  whose  bloodless,  intellectual  productions  aim  at 
overthrowing  the  great  traditions  in  art  —  Sibelius  believes  that  the  new  and  transform- 
ing ideas  must  come  from  within,  not  from  the  exterior  form.  And  like  Dante  he  is  a 
revolutionary  by  temperament  although  a   conservative  by   opinion." 
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War  Benefit  Concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

At  Tanglewood 

August  16,  1940  — Allied  Relief  Fund  Benefit  for  British  aid  — 

net  $25,000. 
August  15,  1941  —Gala  Benefit  for  the  U.  S.  O.  and  British  War 

Relief  —  net  $20,000. 

(Sets  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  have  been  sent 

to  U.S.O.  recreation  centers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  from  a 

part  of  the  proceeds  of  this  concert.) 
August  14,  1942  —A  concert  for  Russian  War  Relief  was  given  by 

the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting. 

At  Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  D.C. 

March  31,  1942  — Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  War 
Relief. 

At  Symphony  Hall 

October  11,  1942  — United  Nations  Concert. 

December  20,  1942  —  Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky,  given  for  uniformed  men  and 
women  in  war  service,  the  first  of  a  series  of  euch  Sunday 
concerts. 

January  4,  1943  — Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor,  for  the  Greater  Boston  Com- 
munity War  Fund. 

March  28,   1943— Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under   Serge   Koussevitzky,   given   for   uniformed   men   and 
women  in  war  service,  the  second  of  a  series  of  such  Sunday 
concerts. 
Pop  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall 

There  have  been  special  benefit  concerts  at  the  Pops  at  various 
times  for  the  Holland  Relief  Fund  (twice),  the  Navy  Re- 
cruiting Service,  Czechoslovakia  and  Czech  R.A.F.  benefit, 
Free  French  Division  of  the  British  and  American  Ambulance 
Corps. 

On  the  Esplanade 

May  18,  1941  —  Concert  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  City  of  Boston. 

August  2,  1942  —  Coast  Guard  Day  concert. 

September  13,  1942  — Concert  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  week. 
At  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

November  1,1942       ) 

December  27,  1942    >  Victory  Concerts  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

March  7,  1943  ) 

At  the  Camps 

March  22,  1942  —  Concert  at  Fort  Devens. 

April  6,  1 942  —  Concert  at  Camp  Edwards. 

December   2,    1942  — Concert   at  Lovell   General   Hospital.   Fort 

Devens. 
January  31,  1943  — Concert  at  Camp  Edwards. 
Elsewhere 

July  17,  1942— Jordan  Marsh  Company  — War  Bond  and  Stamp 

Drive. 
August  16,  1942  —  Russian  War  Relief,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
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BURGIN,  R.                               ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.               KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P, 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BE  ALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

van  wynbergen,  c. 

bernard,  a. 

kornsand,  i 
humphrey, 

Violoncellos 

GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 

G. 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.       DROEGHMANS,  H.        STOCKBRIDGE,  C. 
CHARDON,  Y.              ZIMBLER,  J.                    ZEISE,  K. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,  H.             GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.                PAGE,  W.                      '    PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  m. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

mazzeo,  r. 

PILLER,  B. 

HORNS 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

singer,  J. 

LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
GEBHARDT,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

RAICH  MAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

PERCUSSION 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  November  18,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Programme 

Smetana Overture  to  "The  Bartered  Bride" 

Martinu Symphony  No.  1 

I.  Moderato:  poco  piu  mosso 

II.  Allegro;  Trio:  poco  moderato 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  trio 

IV.  Finale:   Allegro 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  NO.   1 
By  Bohuslav  Martinu 

Born  December  18,  1890,  at  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


The  first  movement  was  completed  at  Jamaica  (Long  Island)  last  June.  The 
Scherzo  and  Largo  were  written  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  in  July,  and  the  last 
part  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  in  July  and  August.  (Mr.  Martinu  was  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.)  The  score  was  completed  at  Manomet, 
Massachusetts,  on  September  1.  The  symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Kousse- 
vitzky  Music  Foundation  and  is  dedicated  to  Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky,  in  whose 
memory   the  Foundation  was  made. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  three  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  two  harps,  bass  drum,  tambourine, 
triangle,  piano  and  strings. 

Having  composed  a  symphony  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Martinu  has 
kindly  supplied,  in  lieu  of  a  detailed  analysis,  his  convictions 
about  this  form: 

"The  form  of  the  symphony  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  contem- 
porary composers.  The  century  past  has  left  us  a  form  well  established 
not  only  in  structure  but  in  its  content  of  elevated  expression  and 
grandeur.  The  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  has  been  an  example. 
The  Romantic  and  post-Romantic  epochs  have  added  a  further  and 
a  very  earnest  ideology  —  a  sentiment  tragic,  pathetic,  even  grandilo- 
quent, have  placed  the  symphony  at  the  highest  level  of  musical  com- 
position. It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  dispute  this  natural  and 
logical  position.  I  wish  only  to  clarify  a  certain  conviction  which  has 
resulted  from  the  development  of  the  form  in  our  time.  In  spite  of 
several  attempts  of  contemporary  composers  to  change  the  structure, 
to  find  another  solution  in  writing  a  symphony  in  a  single  movement, 
in  five  parts,  etc.,  its  essential  nature  remains  unchanged,  with  rare 
exceptions.  There  enter  here  the  problems  which  disturb  the  com- 
poser when  he  begins  a  work  and  when  he  assembles  his  musical, 
ideological  and  technical  material. 

"To  forestall  misinterpretation  of  my  remarks  and  to  avoid  seeming 
dogmatic,  I  should  like  to  offer  as  my  own  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments with  which  I  have  undertaken  the  present  work.  The  large 
proportions,  the  expansive  form  of  the  symphony  necessarily  force 
the  composer  to  put  himself  on  a  high  plane.  The  concept  of  elevated 
thought  is  certainly  incontestable,  the  question  really  becoming  what 
we  consider  elevated  thought  to  be.  What  I  maintain  as  my  deepest 
conviction  is  the  essential  nobility  of  thoughts  and  things  which  are 
quite  simple  and  which,  not  explained  in  high-sounding  words  and 
abstruse  phrases,  still  hold  an  ethical  and  human  significance.  It  is 
possible  that  my  thoughts  dwell  upon  objects  or  events  of  an  almost 
everyday  simplicity  familiar  to  everyone  and  not  exclusively  to  cer- 
tain great  spirits.  They  may  be  so  simple  as  to  pass  almost  unnoticed 
but  may  still  contain  a  deep  meaning  and  afford  great  pleasure  to 
humanity,   which,   without   them,   would   find   life   pale   and   flat.   It 
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could  also  be  that  these  things  permit  us  to  go  through  lite  more 
easily,  and,  if  one  gives  them  due  place,  touch  the  highest  plane  01 
thought.  One  must  also  recognize  the  truth  that  a  work  so  great  and 
weighty  as  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  could  have  been  con- 
ceived only  at  a  certain  moment  in  history  with  the  concurrence  of 
certain  conditions,  and  could  not  have  been  written  just  by  any  one 
and  just  at  any  time.  A  different  point  of  view  could  falsify  creative 
activity  at  the  start,  and  could  force  the  composer  into  a  tragic  and 
pathetic  attitude,  which  would  result  in  nothing  else  than  a  'tour  tie 
force.'  It  is  possible  a  priori  for  intended  tragedy  and  pathos  to  be  not 
tragic  at  all,  and  every  composer  must  be  wary  of  false  magnitude. 
Each  composer  and  each  creator  of  our  epoch  feels  himself,  to  a 
certain  extent,  obliged  to  espouse  sentiments  of  grandeur  and  tragedy. 
But  this  is  no  natural  human  feeling.  I  have  long  pondered  over  this 
question,  and  should  like  here  to  note  its  consequences  upon  the 
course  of  music.  The  tendency,  the  desire  to  be  greater  than  one  is, 
can  lead  directly  to  an  emphasis  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  es- 
sentially musical.  Overemphasis  can  certainly  strain  the  limits  of 
music  and  sound,  and  by  sound  I  mean  dynamics.  One  inevitably 
comes  to  the  point  where  the  actual  instruments  can  no  longer  support 
the  weight  of  an  expression  which  exaggerates  dynamism;  they  cannot 
support  this  expression  and  still  keep  faith  with  certain  aesthetic  laws 
which  we  rightly  prize.  Even  the  natural  capacity  of  our  ears  and 
nerves  is  strained.  There  is  still  another  grave  consequence  which 
dynamics  conceal:  the  tendency  to  mask  a  lack  of  real  music  and  to 
replace  it  with  noise.  The  result  adds  nothing  to  the  true  beauty  of 
the  art,  for  the  sheer  excitation  of  the  nerves  cannot  be  the  just 
aesthetic  goal.  I  am  aware  that  this  way  of  expression  has  its  admirers, 
but  I  am  not  thereby  convinced  that  this  is  the  true  realm  of  music, 
for  my  aim  is  something  very  different.  I  know,  too,  that  that  is  the 
way  of  many  in  our  own  epoch,  but  neither  can  this  justify  for  me 
the  use  of  noise  in  music.  Sheer  orchestral  power  does  not  necessarily 
imply  either  grandeur  or  elevation. 

"If  we  look  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  technique,  the 
consequences  are  characteristic.  This  dynamic  urge  necessarily  dis- 
places the  balance  of  the  basic  function  in  the  orchestra.  The  strings, 
which  have  traditionally  furnished  the  basic  element,  can  no  longer  do 
so,  their  fortissimo  sonority  being  covered  when  the  composer  leans 
heavily  upon  the  brass  and  percussion.  In  this  way  the  whole  con- 
ception of  a  work  becomes  'brass,'  while  we  lose  the  charm,  the 
amiability,  even  the  passion,  of  the  stringed  instruments  and  their 
great  variety  of  expression.  We  are  aroused  but  not  exactly  happy, 
and  that  we  must  leave  a  concert  in  a  state  of  fatigue  is  in  itself  not  a 
favorable  sign. 

"As  for  my  symphony,  it  follows  the  classical  division  into  four 
parts  —  Allegro,  Scherzo,  Largo,  Allegro.  In  preserving  this  plan,  I 
have  also  followed  an  aesthetic  plan  which  my  conviction  dictates, 
and  this  conviction  is  that  a  work  of  art  must  not  transcend  the  limits 
of  its  possibility  in  expression.  I  lived  in  France  long  enough  to  learn 
what  is  the  significance  of  'measure.'  I  have  avoided  elements  which 
seem  to  me  alien  to  the  expressive  purpose  of  the  work.  The  basis  of 
the  orchestra  is  in  the  quintet  of  the  strings,  which  does  not  prevent 
solo  passages  for  the  woodwinds,  while  the  brass  and  percussion  ful- 
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(Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Globe,  Nov.  i,  1942) 

For  the  first  37  years  of  its  existence,  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  paid  for  by  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  whose  memory 
must  therefore  be  ever  blessed.  Major  Higginson  founded  the 
orchestra,  and  he  must  have  spent  more  than  $1,000,000  over 
those  37  years.  The  Boston  Symphony  was  his  enduring  ideal. 

When  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Major  Higginson  felt  he 
could  no  longer  carry  on  this  work,  the  Boston  Symphony 
passed  to  the  equally  devoted  management  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees. Its  maintenance  became  truly  a  public  trust.  The  orchestra 
has  had  good  friends,  before  and  since  the  underwriting  of  the 
inevitable  yearly  deficits  was  systematized,  about  seven  years  ago, 
by  formation  of  the  body  of  contributors  known  as  The  Friends 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Let  us  once  more  attempt  to  clear  away  the  persistent  mis- 
conception that  Major  Higginson  endowed  the  orchestra.  He  left 
no  bequest  of  money.  His  legacy,  as  one  man  has  so  adroitly 
said,  was  the  orchestra  itself.  He  left  an  existing  ideal. 

Let  us  also  be  candid.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Boston 
Symphony  has  not  appealed  to  the  public  beyond  the  ranks  of 
subscribers.  Its  continuance  has  been  a  matter  limited  to  a 
small  group  of  persons.  But  the  world  is  changing,  and  now 
the  time  has  come  for  the  large  public  to  rally  to  an  artistic 
cause  of  the  utmost  urgency. 

Ideally  speaking,  the  Boston  Symphony  should  literally  be  a 
people's  orchestra.  More  people  are  interested  in  symphonic 
music  today  than  ever  before.  Prevalence  of  symphonic  broad- 
casts and  the  huge  sales  of  symphonic  recordings  are  sufficient 
proof.  If  other  evidence  is  needed,  consider  the  Esplanade  con- 
certs, free  as  the  air  and  attended  by  thousands,  which  are  now 
carried  on  by   the  management  of  the   Boston   Symphony. 

The  trustees  have  been  frank  in  submitting,  as  part  of  their 
communication,  a  financial  report  of  the  season  past  by  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Cabot,  treasurer.  There  are  the  facts  and  figures,  in- 
formatively detailed.  Symphonic  concerts  on  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony standard  —  which  is  the  highest  —  simply  cannot  pay 
their  own  way.  Nor  can  the  endowment  fund,  under  its  terms, 
be  used  to  make  up  deficits.  Gifts  and  bequests  must  be  forth- 
coming. 

Boston  is  respected  elsewhere  as  a  center  of  cultural  effort. 
If  we  are  all  worthy  of  that  respect,  we  shall  respond  to  the 
need  of  the  city's  musical  glory  in  a  way  to  show  that  we 
realize  its   worth.  —  C.  W.D. 
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fill  their  due  part.  I  have  tried  to  find  new  sound  combinations  and 
to  elicit  from  the  orchestra  a  unified  sonority  in  spite  of  the  poly- 
phonic working  which  the  score  contains.  It  is  not  the  sonority  of  im- 
pressionism, nor  is  there  the  search  for  color,  which  rather  is  integral 
in  the  writing  and  the  formal  structure.  The  character  of  the  work 
is  calm  and  lyric." 

Martinu  is  remembered  by  his  Concerto  Grosso  for  chamber  or- 
chestra, composed  in  1938,  first  performed'  at  these  concerts  November 
14,  1941,  and  repeated  January  2,  1942.  "La  Bagarre"  ("The 
Tumult")  also  had  its  first  performance  by  this  orchestra,  November 
18,  1927.  This  piece  commemorated  the  first  flight  of  Charles  Lind- 
bergh across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  "La  Symphonie"  (another  first  per- 
formance) was  played  December  14,  1928.  The  composer's  "Piece  for 
String  Quartet  with  Orchestra"  was  played  December  22,  1932. 

Other  orchestral  works  of  Martinu  include  "Three  Ricercari"  (1938); 
his  "Double  Concerto"  for  two  string  orchestras,  piano  and  timpani 
(1938);  "Serenade"  for  chamber  orchestra  (1930);  and  his  "Partita" 
for  strings  (1934).  There  are  two  Concertos  and  a  Concertino  for  piano; 
a  Concerto  for  Violin  with  string  orchestra,  piano  and  timpani,  and  a 
"Suite  Concertante"  for  violin;  "Duo  Concertante"  for  two  violins  and 
orchestra;  Concertos  for  harpsichord  and  chamber  orchestra,  for  flute, 


To  the  Trustees  of 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1942-43  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ 

for  the  current  support  of   the   Orchestra,   covered  by   cheque 
herewith  or  payable  on 

Name 

Address 
Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

tonight — and  every  night — 

in  your  home 


music  of  this  outstanding  orchestra 
s  to  enjoy  as  often  as  you  wish — 

m  wish— on  VICTOR  RECORDS 


the   color    and   brilliance    of  the 
performance  you  are  now  hearing  on 


nffs  as: 


bussy  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Suite  .  .  Ravel 

I  .  .  Brahms  Symphony  No.  5  .  .  Sibelius 

y  No.  6  ("Pathetique")  .  .  Tchaikovsky 


m 


VICTOR  RECORDS 
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violin  and  orchestra,  and  for  piano  trio  with  strings.  A  late  work  is  a 
"Sinfonia"  for  piano  solo  and  small  orchestra   (1940). 

Operas  include  "Le  Soldat  et  la  Dancing  Girl"  (1928);  "Les  Larmes 
du  Couteau"  (1929);  "The  Miracle  of  Our  Lady"  (1936);  "Julietta" 
(1938);  and  "The  Day  of  Kindness."  Two  short  operas,  "The  Voice 
of  the  Forest"  and  "Comedy  on  a  Bridge,"  were  written  for  radio  per- 
formance. There  are  several  ballets:  "Istar";  "Who  is  the  Most  Power- 
ful in  the  World";  "Storm";  "Spalicek";  "Checkmating  the  King"; 
and  "The  Kitchen  Revue." 

The  chamber  music  includes  five  String  Quartets;  String  Quintet 
and    Piano    Quintet;    String    Sextet     (Elizabeth    Sprague    Coolidge 
award);  String  Trio;  Piano  Trio;  Sonata  da  camera  for  Violoncello  ' 
and   small   orchestra,    and   Sonatas   for   several   combinations;    Wind 
Ensembles;  and  pieces  for  piano  solo. 

For  chorus  he  has  written  "La  Messe  aux  Champs  d'Honneur," 
Madrigals  (unaccompanied),  and  "Bouquet  of  Flowers"  for  chorus, 
solo  voices  and  orchestra. 

f  COPYRIfiHTED  I 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Lang,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 
ment at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
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First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"* 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring"  fol- 
lowing "Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as- 
sertions of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr„  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  "Eroica"  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 
very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,   the  idealized 


*  "I   am  not  satisfied,"   said  Beethoven  to  Krumpholz  in   1802,    "with  my   works  up   to   the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road." 
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heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret 
tragedy;  not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Bee- 
thoven were  quite  instinctive. 

As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  the  fair  copy 
in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring 
of  1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 
vention and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 
forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 

score  to  the  unheard-of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.* 

Certain  definitely  established  facts,  as  well  as  legends  based  on  the 
sometimes  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends,  surround  Beethoven's 
programmistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told 
how  in  the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  completed  sheets  upon  Bee- 
thoven's work  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi 
van  Beethoven"  at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he  told 
Beethoven  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  "First  Consul"  had  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor,  the  composer  flew  into  a  rage,  and  tore  the  title 
page  in  two.  Schindler  confirms  this  tale,  .having  heard  it  from  Count 
Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  manuscript  copy  (not  in  Beethoven's  script, 
but  freely  marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down  to  posterity  ana 
which  is  now  at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellshaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.  It  reads:  "Sinfonia  Grande  —  Intitu- 
lata  Bonaparte  —  804  in  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van  Beethoven  — 
Sinfonia  3,   Op.  55."  The  words  "Intitulata  Bonaparte"  have  been 


*  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica:  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  hour  long,  it  will  be  found  short  enough!"  And  so  he 
did,  with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  audi- 
ences, when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  (and  later  to  the  score)  of  the  "Eroica": 
"Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a 
concerto.  If  it  oe  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 
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blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead  pencil, 
now  barely  discernible,  Beethoven  has  written:  "Geschrieben  auf  Bona- 
parte/* Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26,  1804, 
offering  them  "a  new  grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  obbligato 
horns.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public.  I  should  like  you 
instead  of  printing  only  parts,  to  publish  it  in' score"*  The  symphony 
"written  on  Bonaparte"  was  finally  published  as  "Sinfonia  Eroica, 
composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  Man." 

Beethoven  could  not  have  had  a  very  explicit  idea  of  Napoleon 
when  he  composed  this  score.  The  music  is  as  far  from  literal  as  all 
that  he  wrote.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement  is  the 
heroism  of  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a 
strength  which  exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled  with 
hushed  mystery,  has  no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in 
Beethoven's  thoughts  as  artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in 
the  middle  portion  sweeps  inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion. 
The  shouting  triumph  of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy, 
crushing  feet;  it  is  a  jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  Finales  of  the  Fifth  or  Ninth  Symphonies.  The  heroism 
found  in  the  "Eroica"  runs  like  a  vein  through  Beethoven's  music, 
varying  in  intensity  but  never  in  kind.  It  is  a  heroism  suggestive 
of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  humanity,  which  it  liberates  and 
deifies.  It  illuminates  the  characters  of  Egmont  or  Leonore,  while 
transcending  and  surviving  them.  It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  applied 
to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his  bloody  exploits.  Beethoven 
may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he  was  to 
have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread  in 
Napoleon's  wake. 

The  recorded  opinions  of  early  performances  have  been  many  times 
quoted  for  the  delight  of  succeeding  generations.  Among  several  pri- 
vate or  semi-private  performances  in  Vienna  in  the  year  1805  was  one 
in  January,  at  the  house  of  the  banker  Herr  von  Wurth.  A  reviewer 
was  present  and  wrote  of  it  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung. 
Whereas  he  called  the  First  Symphony  "a  glorious  art-creation"  with 
"an  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas  treated  in  the  most  splen- 
did and  graceful  style,  with  coherence,  order  and  clearness  reigning 
throughout,"  the  new  symphony  was  "virtually  a  daring  wild  fantasia, 
of  inordinate  length  and  extreme  difficulty  of  execution."  The  writer 
found  passages  of  beauty  and  force,  "but,"  he  said,  "the  work  seems 
often  to  become  lost  in  utter  confusion. "f  He  finally  condemned  the 


*  Nevertheless  the  parts  only  were  published  in  1806.  The  printed  score  did  not  appear  until 

1820. 

t  Instead  of  the  word   "work"   he  might  have  substituted    "critic." 
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score  as  "odd  and  harsh,"  and  expressed  his  preference  for  a  symphony 
by  Eberl  in  the  same  key.  It  was  at  the  first  public  performance,  on 
April  7,  that  Beethoven,  conducting,  found  himself  at  odds  with  the 
orchestra  in  the  vigorous,  syncopated  chords  of  the  first  movement,  and 
had  to  begin  again.  Ries  tells  how,  at  a  first  rehearsal,  "which  was  hor- 
rible," he  thought  the  horn  had  made  a  false  entrance  in  the  famous 
passage  where  the  composer,  indulging  an  "evil  whim"  ("bose 
Laune")  introduces  the  principal  theme  in  the  original  key  against 
the  dominant  B-flat  —  A-flat  of  the  strings.  "I  stood  beside  Beethoven, 
and  thinking  that  a  blunder  had  been  made,  I  said:  'Can't  the  damned 
hornist  count?  —  it  sounds  infamously  false!'  I  think  I  came  pretty 
close  to  receiving  a  box  on  the  ear.  Beethoven  did  not  forgive  the  slip 
for  a  long  time." 

Schindler  tells  us  that  the  Symphony  was  officially  considered  at 
the  Prague  Konservatorium  a  "dangerously  immoral  composition" 
("sittenverderbendes  Werk"),  but  the  Prague  public  took  the  "Eroica" 
to  its  heart  nevertheless.  The  symphony  found  its  way  to  the  Gewand 
haus  concerts  at  Leipzig  on  January  29,  1807,  when  the  printed  pro- 
gramme attempted  to  enlighten  the  public  in  this  fashion:  "Grand 
heroic  symphony  composed  by  Beethoven,  and  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Leipzig.  (1)  A  fiery  and  splendid  Allegro;  (2)  a  sublime,  solemn 
Funeral  March;  (3)  an  impetuous  Scherzando;  (4)  a  grand  Finale  in 
the  strict  style."  The  symphony  apparently  lived  up  to  its  adjectives 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Leipzigers  —  it  was  repeated  twice  witnm  ten 
months.  First  performed  in  England,  February  21,  1814,  the  Symphony, 
on  each  reappearance,  was  greeted  with  acerbities  for  some  years.  A 
choice  one,  dated  1827,  is  quoted  by  Sir  George  Grove:  "The  Sym- 
phony ought  to  have  ended  with  the  March,  the  impression  of  which 
was  entirely  obliterated  by  the  ill-suited  Minuet  which  follows."  Grove 
also  tells  how  Habeneck  succeeded,  about  1825,  in  introducing  the 
"Eroica"  to  a  skeptical  Paris.  "His  experiences  with  the  Second  Sym- 
phony had  warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  caution,  and  accordingly 
he  invited  the  principal  members  of  his  band  to  dinner,  and  'to  make 
a  little  music,'  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  The  'little  music'  consisted  of  the 
'Eroica'  and  Seventh  Symphonies,  which  seem  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  these  gentlemen  on  that  day  ('the  better  the  day  the  better 
the  deed')  for  the  first  time;  and,  thanks  to  the  opportune  time  of  the 
ruse,  to  have  produced  a  favourable  effect  on  the  band.  'Under  these 
new  conditions  we  found,'  says  one  of  the  orchestra,  'that  these  two 
Symphonies  contained  some  tolerable  passages,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing length,  incoherence,  and  want  of  connection  they  were  not  unlikely 
to  be  effective.'  " 

("copyrighted] 
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"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  <—>  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 
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THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
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his  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 
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HAYDN  Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88  (B.  &  H.  No.  13) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:    Allegro  con  spirito 

INTERMISSION 
SHOSTAKOVITCH Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  60 

I.  Allegretto;  poco  piu  mosso 

II.  Moderato  poco  allegretto 

III.  Adagio — largo — adagio 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 
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Orchestra  was  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Orleman  &  Son 


Whether  you  seek  one  or  a  score  of  Christmas  gifts,  we  offer  a 
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PROGRAM   (Continued) 

This  writer,  much  impressed  as  he  heard  the  music  unfolded  for  the  first  time,  has 
prophesied  that  the  finale  "will  be  played  in  Red  Square  by  an  orchestro  of  5,000  on 
the  day  of  our  victory!" 

The  success  of  the  Kuobyshev  premiere  has  been  reported.  Of  the  performance 
that  followed  in  Moscow  the  anecdote  has  been  told  of  the  uniformed  air  raid  warden 
who  appeared  upon  the  stage  during  the  last  movement  but  remained  in  embarrassed 
silence  as  the  conductor,  seeing  him,  nevertheless  continued  to  the  end.  When  the  last 
note  had  sounded,  the  warden  rose  and  said,  "Citizens,  air  raid  alarms  have  been  sound- 
ing."   No  one  sought  shelter  until  Shostakovitch  had  been  applauded  for  twenty  minutes. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  made  this  statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  performances  at 
Lenox: 

"  'The  darker  the  night,  the  brighter  the  stars.' 

"In  the  epoch  of  destruction  and  world  tragedy  values  are  being  created  which  are 
firm  and  stable,  and  part  of  a  supreme  and  lasting  order.  In  the  country  where  the  in- 
vading barbarian  is  inflicting  destruction,  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  peaceful  life,  one 
of  the  greatest  creations  of  musical  art  has  been  born. 

"It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  creator  to  be  able  to  comprehend  his  native  land- 
to  express  its  living  cultural  strength.  Only  on  the  soil  of  cultural  consciousness  can 
folk  art  live,  and  alongside  the  external  struggle  and  destruction  create  new,  powerful 
cultural  values. 

"Shostakovitch  is  the  bright  torch  of  the  Russian  people  and  its  creative  forces* — 
inexhaustible  as  the  earth  itself.  That  is  why  his  music  is  so  overwhelming  and  human 
and  can  be  compared  with  the  universality  and  humanism  of  Beethoven's  genius,  which, 

(Continued   on   Page    27) 
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The  Maintenance  of  a  standard 
of  accuracy  worthy  of  the  term 
scientific,  requires  a  high  sense  of 
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which-  patrons  of  Ursin-Smith 
have  never  found  wanting. 
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DECOR 

Elva  Timberlake  Hod  gin 

The  contentment  and  well-being  of  her 
family  means  much  to  the  "Penelope"  of 
today.  As  the  Christmas  season  approaches 
she  is  thinking  of  the  wreath  on  the  front 
door,  of  a  bright  fire  burning  in  the  fire- 
place, of  the  many  "at  homes"  with 
friends  dropping  in  for  tea  or  cocktails, 
of  small  parties  for  Johnny  and  Susan,  of 
nights  when  all  the  family  help  with  the 
dinners,  and  wondering  how  she  can 
achieve  all  this  with  the  least  effort. 
Knowing  that  in  the  most  beautifully  be- 
haved family  an  "evening  at  home"  means 
extra  cleaning  the  morning  after,  she 
puts  her  mind  to  work  and  the  result  is 
the  "Party  Room". 

Now  the  party  room  can  be  a  play 
room  in  the  cellar,  a  rumpus  room  in  the 
attic,  or  lacking  space  of  either  of  these, 
one  room  in  the  house  with  rugs  that  can 
be  rolled  back  for  dancing,  a  radio  and 
victrola  with  music  for  all  the  moods, 
walls  that  can  be  washed,  furniture  built 
and  covered  for  real  wear,  a  grill  for  the 
quick  snacks,  a  built-in  bar  complete  in 
every  detail,  the  entire  room  rampant  with 
color,  but  so  skillfully  assembled  that 
complete  repose  is  achieved. 

If  it  is  a  basement  room  with  low  ceil- 
ings why  not  take  a  tip  from  our  South 
American  friends,  hanging  the  entire  wall 
where  '  the  tiny  ceiling-high  windows 
appear  with  a  delirious  broad,  vertical- 
striped  woven  fabric  in  which  you  find 
the  fleecy  off-white  tone  of  Llama  wool 
from  the  high  Andes,  the  clear  atmospher- 
ic blue  of  sky  above  the  mountains,  the 
vivid  purplish  pink  found  in  Peruvian  In- 
dian shawls  and  the  deep  green  of  tangled 
jungle  leaves  in  the  Matta  Grosso.  Paint 
the  walls  the  blue  of  the  sky  with  llama- 
white  ceilings,  create  a  starry  sky  in  the 
windows,  by  cutting  out  stars  in  compo 
board  painted  blue,  with  a  light  on  the 
outside.  Use  a  deep  rich  brown  from 
the  heart  of  the  coffee  country  on  the 
floors,  with  the  jungle  green  for  upholster- 
ed pieces  against  the  walls.  Use  a  gener- 
ous sprinkling  of  the  vivid  pink  for  ac- 
cent and  watch  your  family  and  friends 
respond. 
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PROGRAM   (Continued) 

like  that  of  Shostakovitch,  was  born  in  an  epoch  of  world-shattering  events.     His  esthetics 
may  be  considered  equal  to  the  esthetics  of  Beethoven. 

"Having  an  exceptionally  wide  scope  and  freedom  of  form,  which  in  the  Seventh 
Symphony  take  on  grandiose  proportions,  Shostakovitch  never  loses  the  feeling  of  meas- 
ure, line  and  unity.  His  symphony  is  as  solid  as  granite.  In  it  we  see  the  freedom  of  the 
master  who  has  subordinated  his  instrument  to  his  craftsmanship.  In  his  hand  the  un- 
yielding granite  is  sculptured  like  pliable  wax. 

"For  the  performance  of  such  a  symphony  as  the  Shostakovich  Seventh,  at  a  moment 
when  the  life  and  future  of  the  cultural  world  are  being  decided  on  the  battlefields  of 
the  suffering  Russian  land,  an  inner  unity  is  necessary.  Those  who  perform  it  must  com- 
prehend the  four  dimensions — height,  length,  breadth  and  depth — of  the  creating  genius 
of  Shostakovich. 

"His  music  flows  from  the  heart  of  the  creator  to  the  heart  of  the  listener.  In 
this  is  his  simplicity,  and  in  this  is  his  wisdom." 

Shostakovtch  has  described  his  new  symphony  in  these  words:  "A  central  place  in 
the  first  part  of  the  symphony  is  given  to  a  requiem  in  memory  of  the  heroes  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  so  that  justice  and  reason  might  triumph.  A  single  bassoon  mourns 
the  death  of  the  heroes,  followed  by  a  lyrical  conclusion.  The  war  theme  does  not  re- 
appear until  the  very  end  of  the  first  part. 

"The  second  part  is  a  scherzo  recalling  glorious  episodes  of  the  recent  past.  The 
thrill  of  living,  the  wonder  of  nature — this  is  the  meaning  of  the  third  part,  which  is  an 
andante.  This  part  leads  directly  into  the  fourth,  which,  with  the  first,  is  the  funda- 
mental part  of  the  symphony.     The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  struggle  and  the  fourth 

(Continued   on   Page   29) 
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y£g*HRISTMAS   wouldn't    be   complete 
§11    without  candy.    The  family  just  has 
to  have  it — some  friends  appreciate 
it  more  than  anything  else  as  a  gift. 

Have  you  had  some 
Chocolate  Covered  HONEY  COMB 

A  delicious  crunchy  center  covered  with 
Rich  Milk  Chocolate  or  Dark  Bitter 
Sweet  Chocolate. 

Drop  in  after  the  concert,  have  a  bite  to 

eat  and  take  home  some  of  this  wonderful 

candy. 

Pa  rkside  Candy  Shoppes 

2304  Main— Cor.  of  Oakwood 
3208  Main— Cor.  of  Winspear 


This    will    be    the    Eighty-Fifth  1 
Christmas  for  which  Buffalonians 
have  selected  gifts  that  please  men 
at  "More's". 


UNUSUAL   NECKWEAR 

GIFT  CERTIFICATES 

IN  MINIATURE   HAT   BOXES 

*     •     • 

G.  E.  MORE  CO. 

Established  18  57 
ELEVEN  W.  EAGLE  ST. 
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CHRISTMAS  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Capons,  Pheasants,  all  the  finest  dishes 
to  please  the  palate  of  the  connoiseur. 
And  of  course,  you'll  not  forget  that 
there  must  be  a  Sea  Food  course — FOR 
VITAMINS.  The  very  best  of  which 
you  should  order  early  from — 

HAYES 

FISH  COMPANY,  INC. 
46  NIAGARA  ST.    WA.  0512 

Fine,    Fresh    Sea    Food    from    Hayes 


****** 

SOLDIERS,  SAILORS 

AND  MARINES 

Like  Music,  Too! 

If  You  Can't  Use  Your  Tickets 

To  the  Next  Concert  .  .  . 
Give  Them  to  the  Service  Club! 

If  there  is  time,   mail  the  tickets 
to  USO  Club,   199  Delaware. 

If  there  isn't  enough  time  to  mail 
the  tickets,  do  this — 

Call  their  publicity  desk  (CL. 
7634)  and  give  them  the  exact 
location  of  your  seats.  Then  call 
the  Zorah  Berry  office  (WA. 
6532)  and  tell  us  what  seats  you 
are  releasing. 

• 

Share  Your  Music 

with  the 

Soldiers,    Sailors    and    Marines! 

****** 


AROUND  THE  TOWN 

(Continued   from   Page   22) 

I  think  right  here  I  should  make  an  im- 
portant note  for  those  of  you  who  are 
going  to  give  boxes  of  candy  for  Christ- 
mas. Mr.  Kaiser  of  the  Parkside  Candy 
Company  is  lavishing  some  extra  special 
care  on  their  gift  boxes  and  his  delicious 
candy  that  will  go  into  them.  One  has 
to  be  so  careful  to  give  really  good  candy 
these  days.  And  their  wonderful  recipes 
certainly  seem  changeless.  I  don't  think 
I've  ever  tasted  creamier  chocolate  creams. 
Vanilla  Gobs  they  call  them,  and  aren't 
they  just!  And  their  Peanut  Brittle  with 
just  millions  of  wonderful  Spanish  peanuts 
is  quite  the  most  brittle  of  any  you  ever 
tasted.  It's  good  to  know  that  only  the 
very  finest  ingredients  go  to  make  up  this 
wonderful  candy  and  while  it  is  a  perfect 
gift  at  any  time,  it's  especially  right  at 
Christmas. 
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"Kleinhans  Music  Hall" 

Get  Your  Copy  of  this  Fascinating 
Story 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book  all  about 
your  music  hall — the  most  famous  music 
hall  in  the  world.  The  story  of  the  Hall 
written  by  Eliel  Saarinen,  himself,  is  in 
this  book,  masterpieces  of  photography 
illuminate  it,  a  double  page  of  pictures  of 
concerts,  and  Hall  events  (maybe  you  are 
in  it),  critical  comments  by  experts,  and 
expressions  of  appreciation  from  world 
famous  artists  who  have  played  here. 

A  souvenir  book  for  every  library. 

A  Charming  Christmas  Gift! 

On  Sale  In  The  Lobby  25r 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Concert  Bulletin 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  December  9 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season,  1942-1943] 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY   Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                               FLCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.               K  RIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BE  ALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

1  OUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                 GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                   WERNER,  H. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 

droeghmans,  h.      stockbridge,  c 
zimbler,  j.               zeise,  k. 

Basses 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,  H. 
1  RANKEL,  I.                PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
KEANEY,  P. 

SINGER,  J. 
LANNOYE,  M 
SHAPIRO,  H. 
GEBHARDT,  \\ 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  r. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 
POLSTER,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  December  9 


Programme 


Haydn Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88   (B.  &  H.  No.  13) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 


INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  60 

I.     Allegretto;  poco  piu  mosso 
II.     Moderato  poco  allegretto 

III.  <  Adagio  —  largo  —  adagio 

IV.  (  Allegro  non  troppo 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  G  MAJOR,  No.  88 
By  Joseph  Haydn 
Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna.   May  31,   1809 


This  symphony  was  composed  for  performance  in  Paris  in  the  year  1787.  It  is 
scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

It  was  first  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November 

8,  1889. 

The  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  when  his  Stabat 
Mater  was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  Spirituel,  in  1781.  Purely 
instrumental  music  then  took  a  subservient  place  in  the  general  esti- 
mation as  compared  with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies  of 
Haydn,  performed  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  published  in  the 
French  capital,  were  enthusiastically  received.  Haydn  was  approached 
at  Esterhazy  in  1784  by  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  rival 
organization,  for  a  series  of  symphonies.  These  were  duly  forthcom- 
ing, and  the  Symphony  in  G  major,  labelled  in  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Society  catalogue  as  letter  "V,"  and  later  numbered  by 
Eusebius  Mandyczewski  in  his  chronological  listing  for  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  as  88,  was  the  first  of  the  second  set  of  them  which  he  sent 
to  Paris. 

The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and 
its  subscribers,  admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a  year,  and 
wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  sky- 
blue  ground.  The  concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Ama- 
teurs, which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The  performances  of 
the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786  in  the 
Salle  des  Gardes  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Queen  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  court,  attended  in  numbers. 
Toilettes  of  the  utmost  elaboration  were  formally  required,  and  the 
musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruffles,  swords  at  their  sides, 
and  plumed  hats  which  they  were  allowed  to  place  beside  them  on 
the  benches  while  they  played.  When  the  drums  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique 
came  to  a  sudden  end. 


This  symphony  has  moved  Donald  Francis  Tovey  to  one  of  his 
diverting  dissertations.  He  writes: 
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"Very  clever  persons,  who  take  in  music  by  the  eye,  have  pointed 
out  the  extraordinary  resemblance  between  the  opening  theme  and 
that  of  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony.  The  resemblance 
is  equivalent  to  the  scriptural  warrant  of  the  minister  who,  wishing 
to  inveigh  against  a  prevalent  frivolity  in  head-gear,  preached  upon 
the  text,  'Top-knot,  come  down!'  — which  he  had  found  in  Matt. 
XXIV.  17   ('Let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop  not  come  down'). 

"The  Top-knot  school  of  exegesis  still  nourishes  in  music.  This 
theme  of  Haydn's  is  as  pregnant  as  that  in  Beethoven's  Eighth  Sym- 
phony, but  it  means  something  totally  different  both  in  harmony  and 
in  rhythm;  nor  did  Beethoven's  theme,  in  all  the  transformations  it 
went  through  in  his  sketch-books,  resemble  it  more  in  the  earliest 
stages  than  in  its  final  form.  But  the  strangest  thing  about  Beethoven's 
originality  was  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  amusing  himself  by  noting 
discoveries  in  the  best  Top-knot  manner.  There  is  a  coincidence  of 
no  less  than  nine  notes  between  the  theme  of  the  Finale  of  Mozart's 
G  minor  Symphony  and  that  of  the  Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  C  minor 
Symphony,  and  he  noted  it  in  his  sketch-book!  The  point  of  noting 
it  is  precisely  the  utter  contrast  and  absence  of  any  significance  com- 
mon to  the  two  ideas. 

"Of  the  glorious  theme  of  the  slow  movement  I  was  told  by  John 
Farmer  that  he  once  heard  Brahms  play  it  with  walloping  enthusiasm, 
exclaiming,  'I  want  my  Ninth  Symphony  to  be  like  this!' 

"Here  is  a  clear  case  of  a  movement  that  is  to  be  measured  by  its 
theme.  From  that  theme  Haydn  himself  tries  in  vain  to  stray.  He 
modulates  to  the  dominant.  That  is  treated  as  an  incident  in  the 
course  of  the  melody,  which  promptly  repeats  itself  in  full.  The  modu- 
lation is  tried  again  with  a  new  continuation.  But  the  new  continua- 
tion wistfully  returns  in  four  bars  through  the  minor  mode.  Let  us, 
then,  have  a  variation.  But  not  too  varied;  only  a  little  decoration  in 
counterpoint  to  our  melody.  But  perhaps  the  full  orchestra,  with 
trumpets  and  drums,  which  were  not  used  in  the  first  movement,  can 
effect  a  diversion.  What  it  does  effect  is  that  a  sequel  shows  enough 
energy  to  lead  fully  into  the  key  of  the  dominant,  instead  of  merely 
on  to  its  threshold,  so  that  the  whole  great  tune  now  follows  in 
that   key. 

"The  old  sequel  then  returns  to  the  tonic,  and  to  the  tune.  Another 
tutti  introduces  the  minor  mode,  and  leads  to  a  key,  F  major,  related 
only  to  the  tonic  minor.  This  is  definitely  a  remote  modulation,  and 
in  F  major  the  tune  enters  but  has  to  exert  itself  with  new  rhetoric 
before  it  can  return  to  its  own  key.  There  we  hear  it  yet  again,  with 
a  short  coda  in  which  Brahms's  Ninth  Symphony  retires  into  a  heaven 
where  Brahms,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  red  hedgehog,  can  discuss 
it  with  Haydn,  Beethoven  and  Schubert  over  a  dinner  cooked  by 
Maitre  du  Clavecin  Couperin,  and  washed  down  by  the  best  Bach. 
Der  Rote  I  gel  was  Brahms's  favorite  Vienna  restaurant,  and  when  the 
manager  told  him,  'Sir,  this  is  the  Brahms  of  wines,'  he  replied,  'Take 
it  away  and  bring  me  some  Bach';  scilicet:  brook,  or  water." 

"The  Minuet  is  cheerful,  with  a  quiet  joke  on  the  drums.  The  Trio 
is  one  of  Haydn's  finest  pieces  of  rustic  dance  music,  with  hurdy-gurdy 
drones  which  shift  in  disregard  of  the  rule  forbidding  consecutive 
fifths.  The  disregard  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  essential  objection 
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to  consecutive  fifths  is  that  they  produce  the  effect  of  shifting  hurdy- 
gurdy  drones. 

"Haydn  never  produced  a  more  exquisitely  bred  kitten  than  the 
main  theme  of  the  finale.  .  .  .  The  movement  is  in  rondo  form,  which 
is  by  no  means  so  common  as  might  be  expected  in  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies and  larger  quartets.  Haydn  has  a  way  of  beginning  an  im- 
portant finale  like  a  big  rondo  and  then,  after  one  episode,  running 
away  into  some  sort  of  fugue  that  gives  an  impression  of  spacious 
development  which  suffices  without  further  formal  sections.  The  com- 
pleteness of  rondo  form  in  the  present  finale  thus  rather  reduces  its 
scale  in  comparison  with  many  finales  that  are  actually  shorter.  This 
is  a  melodic  quality,  not  a  formal  or  dramatic  defect." 
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ENTR'ACTE 

SHOSTAKOVITCH  -  AN   INTERVIEW   WITH   THE 
COMPOSER'S  WIFE 


We  first  met  15  years  ago,"  said  Nina  Shostakovitch,  wife  of  the 
composer,  in  an  interview  given  to  the  Soviet  press.  "Dmitri 
had  just  returned  from  an  international  competition  of  musicians  in 
Poland,  where  he  won  a  certificate  of  honor.  We  were  both  studying 
at  the  Physio-mathematics  Department  of  Leningrad  University. 

"He  was  a  very  bashful,  modest  young  man,  but  with  all  this  he  was 
already  fully  matured  as  a  man  and  musician.  He  was  particularly 
proficient  in  mathematics  and  the  exact  sciences;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  did  not  like  foreign  languages. 

"In  1922,  when  Dmitri  was  16,  his  father  died  and  the  family  found 
themselves  in  straitened  circumstances.  The  composer  began  his  work- 
ing life  in  the  capacity  of  piano  player  in  a  small  Leningrad  movie 
house.  But  this  career  was  destined  to  failure.  Dmitri's  direct,  spon- 
taneous nature  caused  his  downfall.  An  American  comedy  was  being 
shown  with  huge  success  three  times  daily.  Every  time  certain  scenes 
flashed  on  the  screen,  the  piano  was  silent  and  the  audience  heard 
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the  piano  player  burst  into  laughter,  enjoying  the  antics  of  the 
comedian.  For  this  unseemly  behavior,  the  administration  decided  to 
part  company  with  the  youthful  pianist. 

"Since  we  first  met,  the  years  have  changed  Dmitri  very  little.  Per- 
haps he  has  acquired  somewhat  more  dignity  and  is  less  tempestuous 
and  nervous.  Five  years  after  we  met,  we  were  married.  Dmitri  is  very 
devoted  to  his  family,  especially  to  our  children.  But  his  life  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  his  family  and  personal  well-being.  He  simply 
can't  exist  without  the  radio  and  newspapers.  I  think  he  subscribes  to 
every  newspaper  published  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Our  two  children,  Galya  and  Maxim,  are  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed, 
like  their  daddy.  As  yet  we  aren't  attempting  to  make  musicians  of 
them,  but  nonetheless  they  both  perkily  and  fairly  accurately  sing  some 
of  his  melodies,  even  his  symphonic  ones.  Their  most  popular  tune 
just  now  is  the  theme  from  the  first  movement  of  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony. They  often  beg  their  father  to  play  for  them  and  they  clamber 
onto  the  lid  of  the  grand  piano  and  sit  as  quiet  as  mice,  all  ears.  We 
even  took  them  with  us  to  the  general  rehearsal  of  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony. There  they  sat  in  the  director's  box,  and  when  Professor 
Samosud,  the  conductor,  asked  them  'What  have  you  come  to  listen 
to?'  they  replied  'Our  symphony.'  But  in  the  middle  of  the  first  move- 
ment Maxim  suddenly  started  'conducting'  with  such  desperate  energy 
that  he  had  to  be  taken  home. 

"How  does  Dmitri  work?  Well,  he  demands  no  'special'  working 
conditions.  He  just  sits  down  at  his  writing  desk  and  writes  —  morning, 
noon,  evening.  At  night  he  sleeps.  If  it  isn't  singing  or  shouting, 
noises  don't  affect  him  at  all.  The  door  of  the  room  where  he  works 
is  usually  open,  and  often  the  children  romp  around  in  his  room. 
Sometimes  Galya  climbs  onto  his  knees  while  he  is  composing,  but  in 
such  cases  she  sits  quietly.  While  Dmitri  was  finishing  the  final  bars 
of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  for  instance,  friends  who  had  come  in  were 
chatting  and  joking  in  the  room  where  he  sat.  He  composes  swiftly, 
writing  the  score  straight  through,  usually  without  changes  or  dele- 
tions. Dmitri  has  a  great  capacity  for  work  and  once  having  started 
a  composition  he  is  wholly  engrossed. 

"Even  during  air  raids  he  seldom  stopped  working.  If  things  began 
looking  too  hot,  he  calmly  finished  the  bar  he  was  writing,  waited 
until  the  page  dried,  neatly  arranged  what  he  had  written,  and  took 
it  down  with  him  into  the  bomb  shelter.  Whenever  he  was  absent 
from  home  during  an  air  raid  alarm  he  always  phoned  me  asking  me 
not  to  forget  to  take  his  manuscripts  down  into  the  shelter. 

"He  is  highly  critical  toward  his  work,  particularly  from  the  view- 
point of  time.  Once  the  work  is  finished,  he  cools  down,  so  to  say,  to 
again  warm  up  and  become  entirely  engrossed  with  the  next  work 
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I  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

tonight — and  every  night — 

in  your  home 


t  music  of  this  outstanding  orchestra 
rs  to  enjoy  as  often  as  you  wish — 
ou  wish—on  VICTOR  RECORDS 


e  the  color  and  brilliance  of  the 
performance  you  are  now  hearing  on 
ings  as: 


ebussy  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Suite  .  .  Ravel 

4  .  .  Brahms  Symphony  No.  5  .  .  Sibelius 

iy  No.  6  ("Pathetique")  .  .  Tchaikovsky 
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He  almost  never  reverts  to  what  he  has  already  written  and  there- 
fore, already  experienced.  It  is  far  simpler  for  him  to  write  anew  than 
to  remould  a  finished  work.  The  Fourth  Symphony,  for  example, 
never  saw  daylight  because  the  instrumentation  of  a  few  bars  of  the 
finale  failed  to  satisfy  Dmitri  and  he  could  not  contemplate  rewriting 
them. 

"For  a  long  time  my  husband  could  not  reconcile  himself  in  thought 
to  the  necessity  of  leaving  Leningrad.  The  tense  battle  for  existence 
waged  by  his  native  city,  the  particularly  close  companionship  under 
strenuous  wartime  conditions  —  all  this  made  him  suffer  keenly  in  the 
unaccustomed  safety  of  Kuibyshev,  far  from  the  front  lines. 

"One  of  Dmitri's  distinguishing  characteristics  in  his  extraordinary, 
almost  bureaucratic  conscientiousness  and  scrupulousness  in  whatever 
he  may  be  engaged.  When  the  Conservatory  fire-fighting  brigade  of 
which  he  was  a  member  was  barracked,  he  punctiliously  obeyed  all 
regulations  and  flatly  refused  repeated  suggestions  that  special  allow- 
ance be  made  for  him.  If  anti-typhoid  vaccinations  are  announced, 
Dmitri  is  sure  to  be  the  first  to  arrive,  and  sometimes  the  only  one  to 
show  up.  At  concerts  he  arrives  before  the  cloakroom  attendant,  and 
always  turns  up  ahead  of  time  for  duty  at  the  Composers'  Union.  He 
is  always  afraid  of  being  late. 

"He  is  terribly  enthusiastic  about  whatever  he  is  doing.  He  is  a  great 
sports  fan.  Before  the  war,  heat  or  cold,  rain  or  snow,  there  was  not 
one  soccer,  ice  hockey  or  boxing  match  he  would  miss.  As  a  conserva- 
tory student  he  would  even  shirk  a  lesson  to  run  off  to  the  stadium. 
At  home,  in  Leningrad,  he  instituted  a  special  'debit-credit  ledger' 
in  which  he  would  diligently  enter  all  games  won  or  lost  by  all  the 
soccer  teams  during  the  current  sports  season.  From  various  towns  to 
this  very  day  soccer  players  keep  Dmitri  fully  posted  on  the  'situation.' 
He  is  very  fond  of  volleyball,  is  an  enthusiastic  player,  and  doesn't 
brook  any  disrespect  toward  this  game.  His  favorite  entertainment  is 
the  circus.  At  one  time  he  went  in  for  motoring.  With  his  usual  punc- 
tiliousness he  got  his  driver's  license,  but  was  too  cautious  a  driver. 
When  he  drives,  for  example,  he  never  takes  the  children. 

"Chekhov,  Gogol,  Saltykov-Shchedrin  and  Maupassant  are  his 
favorite  authors. 

"What  else  can  I  tell  you  about  Dmitri?  He's  unusually  modest,  and, 
putting  it  mildly,  he  doesn't  like  performing  at  concerts.  He's  always 
highly  agitated  when  he  gives  a  public  performance.  But  his  greatest 
bane  is  having  to  be  filmed.  He  can't  stand  being  photographed 
either.  The  result  is  a  scowling  face.  There's  only  one  single  'unique' 
snapshot  in  existence  of  Dmitri  laughing.  I  took  that  myself,"  con- 
cluded Nina  Shostakovich  with  a  smile. 
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HOW  THE  SEVENTH  SYMPHONY  WAS  WRITTEN 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 
(Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Herald) 

On  that  peaceful  summer  morning  of  June  22,  1941,  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  Leningrad  Stadium  to  see  my  favorite  Sunday 
soccer  game.  Molotov's  radio  address  found  me  hurrying  down  the 
street  for  fear  I  should  miss  the  opening  quarter.  And  so  our  happy 
and  fruitfully  constructive  existence  was  rudely  shattered.  Yet  the 
last  twelve  months  have  been  the  fullest  year  of  my  life. 

Peacetime  plans,  the  manuscript  of  a  symphonic  work  I  had  just 
started  —  all  these  things  I  put  aside  to  start  on  an  entirely  new 
epoch  of  life  and  work.  Vacation  begins  on  July  1  at  the  Leningrad 
Conservatory  where  I  was  head  of  the  pianoforte  department  and  of 
the  examinations  committee.  But  this  was  no  usual  vacation  time. 
Students  and  professors  all  stayed  to  form  a  local  air  raid  defense 
group.  I  served  as  a  fire-fighter,  and  since  I  had  to  be  on  call  most 
of  the  time,  moved  over  near  the  Conservatory,  where  I  lived  under 
barracks  conditions.  I  had  already  applied  for  volunteer  service,  but 
though  my  application  was  accepted,  I  wasn't  called  for  duty. 

Instead,  I  was  asked  to  work  with  the  people's  Voluntary  Army 
Theater  as  head  of  the  musical  department.  We  toured  countless 
front-line  regiments  aboard  a  truck  which  carried  the  whole  troupe. 
Our  repertory  consisted  of  war  and  satirical  sketches  for  which  I 
composed  songs  and  ditties.  The  most  popular  among  Red  Army  men 
was  a  jolly  operetta  called  "Conference  of  German  Diplomats." 

This  was  during  July  and  August.  Meanwhile  in  the  first  hot  July 
days,  I  started  work  on  my  seventh  symphony,  conceived  as  a  broad 
musical  embodiment  of  majestic  ideas  of  the  patriotic  war. 

The  work  engrossed  me  wholly.  Nothing  could  hinder  the  flow  of 
ideas  —  neither  savage  raids,  German  planes,  nor  the  grim  atmosphere 
of  a  beleaguered  city.  I  worked  with  an  inhuman  intensity  I  have 
never  reached  before.  I  could  stop  to  compose  small  pieces,  marches, 
film  pieces  and  songs;  attend  to  my  organizational  duties  as  chairman 
of  the  Leningrad  Composers  Association,  and  return  to  my  symphony 
as  though  I  had  never  before  left  it. 

By  October  1,  when  I  left  Leningrad  for  Moscow,  I  had  already 
completed  three  movements  and  most  of  the  fourth.  I  finished  the 
symphony  in  Kuibyshev  a  few  months  later.  The  first  performance 
was  given  there  on  March  5,  1942.  Soon  after,  I  helped  with  rehearsals 
for  its  performance  in  Moscow. 

Shortly  after  the  first  performance  of  my  symphony  in  Kuibyshev, 
I  learned  that  it  had  aroused  the  interest  of  many  eminent  conductors 
in  America,  Great  Britain  and  South  America.  As  soon  as  it  was  pos- 
sible,  scores  and  parts  were   forwarded   to   Koussevitzky,   Toscanini, 
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Stokowski,  Ormandy  and  Chavez,  to  name  a  few.  Just  today,  I  heard 
that  the  scores,  photographed  on  micro-film  for  easier  transportation, 
had  been  safely  received  in  America.  I  hope,  and  believe,  that  its 
first  American  performance  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  Russian  War 
Relief,  which  is  doing  so  many  fine  things  for  my  people. 

Of  course,  I  am  gratified  as  a  musician  that  my  work  should  evoke 
so  much  interest.  But  I  am  particularly  gratified  as  a  citizen.  I  would 
like  to  have  my  symphony  heard  in  all  the  United  Nations  as  a  symbol 
of  friendship  between  our  countries;  as  a  symbol  that  we  are  brothers 
in  arms,  in  culture,  and  in  fraternity  in  the  struggle  for  a  better 
world. 

The  work  on  the  seventh  symphony  was  the  very  pivot  of  all  my 
creative  efforts  during  this  first  year  of  the  war.  So  much  so  that  when 
it  was  finished  I  found  it  difficult  at  first  to  begin  on  something  else. 

My  work  is  wholly  at  the  service  of  my  country  and  everything  I 
conceive  now  is  inspired  by  the  magnificent  spirit  of  our  people  in 
this  war.  I  could  no  more  separate  it  from  myself  than  I  could  stop 
composing.  I  am  working  daily  and  fruitfully  at  a  new  work,  but  it  is 
too  soon  to  speak  of  it.  I  can  only  say  my  plans  are  extensive  and 
serious. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  7,  Op.  60 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 
Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovitch  worked  upon  his  Seventh  Symphony  at  Leningrad  while  the  city 
was  under  siege  in  August,  1941.  He  completed  the  first  movement  on  September  3, 
the  second  on  September  17,  and  the  third  on  September  29,  according  to  indica- 
tions on  the  score.  The  finale  was  written  at  Kuibyshev  in  December.  The  symphony 
was  first  performed  on  March  1,  1942,  at  Kuibyshev  in  the  Hall  of  Columns,  by  the 
orchestra  of  the  Moscow  Bolshoi  Theatre,  Samuel  A.  Samosud,  conductor.  It  was 
performed  at  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  in  Moscow  on  March  19  (?)  by  the  same  orchestra 
and  has  since  had  several  performances  there.  The  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  evacu- 
ated from  their  own  city,  performed  the  symphony  at  Novosibirsk,  an  industrial 
center  in  Siberia,  on  July  9.  There  was  a  performance  at  the  Promenade  Concerts 
of  London  under  Sir  Henry  Wood  on  June  29.  The  score,  transferred  to  35  mm. 
photographic  film  at  Kuibyshev,  was  sent  by  plane  to  Teheran,  Persia,  from  there 
by  automobile  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  again  by  plane  to  this  country.  The  first  per- 
formance in  the  New  World  was  given  by  a  radio  broadcast  of  the  NBC  Orchestra 
in  New  York,  Arturo  Toscanini  conducting,  on  July  19.  The  first  concert  performance 
took  place  at  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass.,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  a  Russian  benefit  concert  on  August  14.  The 
symphony  was  repeated  on  August   16. 

The  symphony  was  performed  in  Leningrad  by  an  especially  collected  orchestra 
on  August  9  last. 

Shostakovitch  stated  while  writing  the  symphony  his  intention  of  dedicating  it 
"To  our  Struggle  against  Fascism,  to  our  Future  Victory,  to  my  Native  City, 
Leningrad." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  piccolo  and  alto  flute,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  eight  horns,  six  trumpets,  six  trombones  and  tuba,  three  snare 
drums,  bass  drum,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  tambourine,  tam-tam, 
two  harps,  piano  and  strings. 
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On  June  23,  1941,  the  day  after  the  German  armies  attacked  the 
Soviet  Union,  Shostakovitch  volunteered  for  the  Red  Army.*  He 
was  refused  but  joined  the  People's  Guard  at  Leningrad,  for  which  he 
wrote  two  patriotic  songs.  Concerned  for  the  safety  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  of  Leningrad,  where  he  had  studied,  and  where  he  was 
an  "examiner"  in  the  composition  department,  he  became  a  volunteer 
fire  fighter  and  lived  in  the  school  building,  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  incendiary  bombs  while  Leningrad  was  under  siege.  If  he  had 
been  working  upon  the  Symphony  before  the  German  hostilities,  as 
reports  indicate,  its  full  impetus  must  have  come  under  the  stress  of 
the  moment.  "The  composer  did  not  leave  his  piano  and  writing  table 
even  during  air  raids.  This  was  not  bravado;  he  was  physically  in- 
capable of  tearing  himself  away  from  the  music."  The  carefully  noted 
dates  upon  the  manuscript  score  point  to  incredible  speed,  even  al- 
lowing for  earlier  sketches.  He  left  Leningrad  on  October  1  at  the 
official  order  of  the  Soviet  Government,  traveling  to  Moscow  with  his 
wife  and  two  children  under  considerable  danger  and  carrying  his 
three  completed  movements  with  him.  It  was  there  that  Rabinovich 
talked  to  him  about  his  uncompleted  score.  "He  talked  about  the  men 
and  women  of  Leningrad,  those  ordinary  Soviet  citizens  before  whose 
heroism  he  bowed  in  admiration.  .  .  .  He  talked  about  his  visit  to  the 
front  lines,  of  the  fighting  spirit  of  our  men  and  their  invincible  con- 
fidence that  Leningrad  would  never  fall. 

"Then  his  thoughts  involuntarily  turned  to  his  symphony.  I  realized 
why  this  was  so  when  he  played  it  to  me  on  the  piano  a  little  later. 
Yes,  this  was  a  symphony  about  the  men  and  women  of  the  Soviet  land 
and  our  times;  of  their  happiness  won  in  battle  and  their  labor;  of 
the  heartless,  implacable  foe;  of  heroism;  of  bitterness  and  grief;  of 
bereavement,  of  faith  in  victory.  The  symphony  embodied  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  millions."  In  the  words  of  the  composer,  "It  is  these 
people,  commonly  spoken  of  as  ordinary  people,  whom  I  love  with 
all  my  soul  and  for  whom  I  feel  the  most  profound  sympathy  and 
admiration." 

Samosud,  the  symphony's  first  conductor,  has  related  that  there  were 
forty  rehearsals  in  Kuibyshev  before  the  first  performance.  "Some 
measures  the  orchestra  had  to  repeat  150  or  200  times.  The  composer 
himself  —  an  extremely  exacting  artist  —  regularly  attended  rehearsals 
and  took  an  active  part  in  them.  He  relentlessly  insisted  that  the  or- 
chestra strictly  follow  the  directions  in  his  score,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  tempo." 

Eugene  Petrov,  a  correspondent  who  was  recently  killed  in  the 
defense  of  Sevastopol,  was  present  at  these  rehearsals  and  wrote:   "I 

*According    to    an    article    on    this    composer,     "Portrait    of    a    Soviet    Citiaen,"    by    David 
Rabinovich,  published  by  the  Bulletin  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington,  July   18,    1942 
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raised  my  head  and  saw  the  empty  Hall  of  Columns  where  the  biers 
of  Lenin  and  Maxim  Gorky  had  stood.  The  platform  was  still  crowded 
with  the  large  orchestra.  Samosud,  the  famous  conductor,  was  wiping 
his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief  and  excitedly  explaining  some- 
thing to  the  first  violinist. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  empty  hall,  somewhere  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
row,  his  elbows  propped  on  the  back  of  a  seat,  sat  a  very  pale  and 
very  slender  man  with  a  sharp  nose  wearing  very  light  horn-rimmed 
glasses  and  with  bristling  auburn  hair  cut  student  fashion.  Suddenly 
he  sprang  up,  catching  his  foot  in  the  seat,  and  with  a  sliding  gait  he 
almost  ran  towards  the  orchestra.  He  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  at  the 
conductor's  stand.  The  conductor  stooped  down  and  they  entered  into 
warm  conversation.  It  was  Dmitri  Shostakovitch." 

This  writer,  much  impressed  as  he  heard  the  music  unfolded  for 
the  first  time,  has  prophesied  that  the  finale  "will  be  played  in  Red 
Square  by  an  orchestra  of  5,000  on  the  day  of  our  victory!" 

The  success  of  the  Kuibyshev  premiere  has  been  reported.  Of  the 
performance  that  followed  in  Moscow  the  anecdote  has  been  told  of 
the  uniformed  air  raid  warden  who  appeared  upon  the  stage  during 
the  last  movement  but  remained  in  embarrassed  silence  as  the  con- 
ductor, seeing  him,  nevertheless  continued  to  the  end.  When  the  last 
note  had  sounded,  the  warden  rose  and  said,  "Citizens,  air  raids  alarms 
have  been  sounding."  No  one  sought  shelter  until  Shostakovitch  had 
been  applauded  for  twenty  minutes. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  made  this  statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  per- 
formances at  Lenox: 

"  'The  darker  the  night,  the  brighter  the  stars.' 

"In  the  epoch  of  destruction  and  world  tragedy  values  are  being 
created  which  are  firm  and  stable,  and  part  of  a  supreme  and  lasting 
order.  In  the  country  where  the  invading  barbarian  is  inflicting  de- 
struction, amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  peaceful  life,  one  of  the  greatest 
creations  of  musical  art  has  been  born. 

"It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  creator  to  be  able  to  comprehend  his 
native  land  —  to  express  its  living  cultural  strength.  Only  on  the  soil 
of  cultural  consciousness  can  folk  art  live,  and  alongside  the  external 
struggle  and  destruction  create  new,  powerful  cultural  values. 

"Shostakovitch  is  the  bright  torch  of  the  Russian  people  and  its 
creative  forces  —  inexhaustible  as  the  earth  itself.  That  is  why  his 
music  is  so  overwhelming  and  human  and  can  be  compared  with  the 
universality  and  humanism  of  Beethoven's  genius,  which,  like  that  of 
Shostakovitch,  was  born  in  an  epoch  of  world-shattering  events.  His 
esthetics  may  be  considered  equal  to  the  esthetics  of  Beethoven. 

"Having  an  exceptionally  wide  scope  and  freedom  of  form,  which  in 
the  Seventh  Symphony  take  on  grandiose  proportions,  Shostakovitch 
never  loses  the  feeling  of  measure,  line  and  unity.  His  symphony  is  as 
solid  as  granite.  In  it  we  see  the  freedom  of  the  master  who  has  sub- 
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ordinated  his  instrument  to  his  craftsmanship.  In  his  hand  the  un- 
yielding granite  is  sculptured  like  pliable  wax. 

"For  the  performance  of  such  a  symphony  as  the  Shostakovitch 
Seventh,  at  a  moment  when  the  life  and  future  of  the  cutural  world 
are  being  decided  on  the  battlefields  of  the  suffering  Russian  land,  an 
inner  unity  is  necessary.  Those  who  perform  it  must  comprehend  the 
four  dimensions  —  height,  length,  breadth  and  depth  —  of  the  creating 
genius  of  Shostakovitch. 

"His  music  flows  from  the  heart  of  the  creator  to  the  heart  of  the 
listener.  In  this  is  his  simplicity,  and  in  this  is  his  wisdom." 

Shostakovitch  has  described  his  new  symphony  in  these  words:  "A 
central  place  in  the  first  part  of  the  symphony  is  given  to  a  requiem 
in  memory  of  the  heroes  who  sacrificed  their  lives  so  that  justice  and 
reason  might  triumph.  A.  single  bassoon  mourns  the  death  of  the 
heroes,  followed  by  a  lyrical  conclusion.  The  war  theme  does  not  re- 
appear until  the  very  end  of  the  first  part. 

"The  second  part  is  a  scherzo  recalling  glorious  episodes  of  the  re- 
cent past.  The  thrill  of  living,  th£  wonder  of  nature  —  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  third  part,  which  is  an  andante.  This  part  leads  di- 
rectly into  the  fourth,  which,  with  the  first,  is  the  fundamental  part 
of  the  symphony.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  struggle  and  the 
fourth  is  devoted  to  the  victory.  A  moving  and  solemn  theme  rises  to 
the  apotheosis  of  the  whole  composition  —  the  presentiment  of  victory." 

The  symphony  begins  with  a  broad,  heroic  melody,  first  played  in 
unison  by  strings  and  winds  separately  and  combined.  The  melody  is 
developed  in  simple  scoring  and  plastic  beat,  the  violin  solo  pre- 
dominating. The  violin  solo  yields  the  line  of  melody  to  the  flute  and 
piccolo  but  takes  it  again  and  carries  it  to  a  pianissimo  altitude,  when 
there  sounds  over  a  dead  silence  a  scarcely  audible  tattoo  on  a  snare 
drum.  Against  this  a  curious  theme  is  heard  from  the  violins,  first 
playing  with  the  backs  of  their  bows  and  then  pizzicato.  The  theme 
is  a  sinister  whisper  at  first.  Petrov  has  called  it  "an  idiotically  simple, 
yet  intricate,  jocular,  yet  terrifying,  melody.  Although  you  do  not  yet 
realize  that  this  is  war,  the  composer  has  already  clutched  your  heart 
in  his  masterly  hand."  The  flutes  take  up  the  theme  and  the  oboe 
and  bassoon  play  it  in  dialogue.  The  relentless  tapping  drum  increases 
slightly,  reinforced  by  the  piano,  as  muted  trumpets  and  trombones 
take  the  theme.  The  wood  wind  choir  repeats  it  and  then  joins  the 
rhythmic  beat  as  the  violin  section  carries  the  melody.  All  the  strings, 
with  oboe  and  clarinet,  continue  it.  Now  the  dynamic  increases  to 
fortissimo  as  the  low  strings  and  winds  „enter,  the  xylophone  joining 
the  drum.  A  second  drum  reinforces  the  first,  the  brass  choir  taking 
the  theme,  which  then  is  heard  from  the  high  strings  and  wood  winds 
///.  Chromatic  wails  from  the  brass  add  a  macabre  effect. 

Now  a  third  drum  joins  in,  while  the  orchestra  reinforces  the 
inexorable  marching  rhythm.  When  the  din  has  become  almost  in- 
supportable the  drums  cease  suddenly  and  the  orchestra  traverses  a 
mighty  rising  scale  of  accentuated  notes  to  proclaim  the  initial  subject 
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of  the  movement  in  pages  of  great  power  and  ringing  assertion.  Sharply 
dissonant  tragedy  underlies  this  music  of  strength.  A  flute  solo  over 
softly  sustained  chords  leads  to  an  adagio,  a  requiem  sung  by  the 
bassoon  solo  over  tragic  pizzicato  chords.  The  strings  bring  its  perora- 
tion, where  the  initial  heroic  theme  brings  assuagement  in  the  soft 
effulgence  of  the  restored  C  major.  A  peaceful  conclusion  is  disturbed 
by  a  pianissimo  reminiscence  of  the  tapping  drum  over  plucked  chords, 
while  the  muted  trumpet  echoes  at  last  the  much  repeated  theme.* 

In  the  scherzo  movement  (though  not  so  called),  the  strings  set  forth 
in  a  fantastic  allegretto  and  with  irregular  metrical  pulsation  a  modal 
dance-like  melody,  from  which  a  fragment  develops  into  the  accom- 
paniment for  a  fully  phrased  melody  for  oboe  and  later  English  horn. 
A  middle  section  in  triple  time  is  by  turns  strident  and  martial.  The 
opening  theme  of  the  strings  returns,  and  then  the  accompanying 
figure,  but  now  there  is  a  long  solo  from  the  bass  clarinet,  crisply 
accompanied  by  flute  and  harp,  but  at  last  closing  the  movement 
pianissimo. 

The  slow  movement  alternates  at  the  beginning  and  end  between 
-adagio  and  largo,  but  the  principal  section  is  a  largo.  A  broad  and 
sonorous  introduction  opens  the  movement,  with  a  succession  of  full 
chords  fortissimo  for  the  winds  and  harps.  The  strings  alone  in  unison 
propose  a  largo  melody,  adagio  chords  returning.  The  string  choir  re- 
asserts itself  and  is  followed  by  an  adagio  in  which  there  is  a  long  flute 
solo  over  a  light,  transparent  accompaniment  of  plucked  chords.  The 
strings  carry  the  melody  in  a  continuing  pianissimo.  The  violins  alone 
introduce  the  main  largo  section,  in  which  a  sense  of  urgency  destroys 
the  foregoing  peacefulness.  There  is  a  heavy  bass  (moderato  risoluto) 
with  syncopated  chords  from  the  horns.  The  tread  becomes  ominous, 
the  harmonic  color  clashing.  A  rushing  staccato  figure  from  the  strings 
and  military  drum  increases  the  suspense,  the  peak  of  excitement  being 
reached  with  a  crash  of  the  cymbals.  The  quiet  adagio  returns,  the 
violas  singing  a  melody  of  impressive  beauty  which  the  'cellos  con- 
clude. The  movement  ends  in  a  soft  adagio  with  a  final  touch  of 
pizzicato  chords  and  softly  rolling  timpani. 

In  the  finale,  which  follows  without  break,  the  soft  roll  of  the 
timpani  continues  while  an  extended  melody  is  unfolded  by  the 
muted  strings,  the  violins  leading.  With  stiffening  rhythms  and  inter- 
jections from  the  winds  and  drum,  the  movement  gradually  assumes 
the  propulsion  of  a  march.  The  sonority  increases,  drums  and  brass 
being  released  with  terrific  insistence.  The  volume  of  sound  falls  away 
while  the  violins  maintain  the  springy  step.  In  a  moderato  section,  3-4, 
the  flute  and  then  the  'cellos  (with  bass  clarinet)  take  the  leading  voice. 
The  orchestra  gathers  strength  to  a  new  point  of  eloquence,  a  crashing 
chord  reestablishing  the  march  rhythm.  The  symphony  ends  with  a 
final  proclamation  of  the  heroic  theme  from  the  first  movement  —  a 
tremendous  outburst  of  strength,  a  strength  which  speaks  less  of 
triumph  than  of  immense  determination  and  conviction. 

*Samosud,  describing  the  rehearsals  at  Kuibyshev,  wrote  of  this  passage:  "where  the 
author  reverts  to  the  war  theme,  sounds  of  trumpets  warn,  as  it  were,  that  war  is  not 
over  and  danger  still  threatening.  But  the  trumpet  that  played  this  strain  in  the  orchestra 
did  not  produce  the  necessary  impression  of  distance,  and  we  placed  a  trumpeter  apart  from 
the  orchestra  behind  the  curtain.  The  composer  warmly  approved  of  this  idea  " 
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folk  art  live,  and  alongside  the  external  struggle  and  destruction  create  new,  powerful 
cultural  values. 

"Shostakovitch  is  the  bright  torch  of  the  Russian  people  and  its  creative  forces- 
inexhaustible  as  the  earth  itself.  That  is  why  his  music  is  so  overwhelming  and 
human  and  can  be  compared  with  the  universality  and  humanism  of  Beethoven's 
genius,  which,  like  that  of  Shostakovitch,  was  born  in  an  epoch  of  world-shattering 
events.     His  esthetics  may  be  considered  equal  to  the  esthetics  of  Beethoven. 

"Having  an  exceptionally  wide  scope  and  freedom  of  form  which  in  the  Seventh 
Symphony  take  in  grandiose  proportions,  Shostakovitch  never  loses  the  feeling  of 
measure,  line  and  unity.  His  symphony  is  as  solid  as  granite.  In  it  we  see  the 
freedom  of  the  master  who  has  subordinated  his  instrument  to  his  craftmanship.  In 
his  hand  the  unyielding  granite  is  sculptured  like  pliable  wax. 

"For  the  performance  of  such  a  symphony  as  the  Shostakovitch  Seventh,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  life  and  future  of  the  cultural  world  are  being  decided  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  suffering  Russian  land,  an  inner  unity  is  necessary.  Those  who  perform 
it  must  comprehend  the  four  dimensions — height,  length,  breadth  and  depth — of  the 
creating  genius  of  Shostakovitch. 

"His  music  flows  from  the  heart  of  the  creator  to  the  heart  of  the  listener.  In 
this  is  his  simplicity,  and  in  this  is  his  wisdom." 

Shostakovitch  has  described  his  new  symphony  in  these  words:  "A  central  place 
in  the  first  part  of  the  symphony  is  given  to  a  requiem  in  memory  of  the  heroes  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  so  that  justice  and  reason  might  triumph.  A  single  bassoon 
mourns  the  death  of  the  heroes,  followed  by  a  lyrical  conclusion.  The  war  theme 
does  not  reappear  until  the  very  end  of  the  first  part. 

"The  second  part  is  a  scherzo  recalling  glorious  episodes  of  the  recent  past.  The 
thrill  of  living,  the  wonder  of  nature — this  is  the  meaning  of  the  third  part,  which  is 
an  andante.  This  part  leads  directly  into  the  fourth,  which,  with  the  first,  is  the 
fundamental  part  of  the  symphony.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  struggle  and 
the  fourth  is  devoted  to  the  victory.  A  moving  and  solemn  theme  rises  to  the  apotheosis 
of  the  whole  composition —  the  presentiment  of  victory." 

The  symphony  begins  with  a  broad,  heroic  melody,  first  played  in  unison  by 
strings  and  winds  separately  and  combined.  The  melody  is  developed  in  simple  scor- 
ing and  plastic  beat,  the  violin  solo  predominating.  The  violin  solo  yields  the  line  of 
melody  to  the  flute  and  piccolo  but  takes  it  again  and  carries  it  to  a  pianissimo  altitude, 
when  there  sounds  over  a  dead  silence  a  scarcely  audible  tattoo  on  a  snare  drum. 
Against  this  a  curious  theme  is  heard  from  the  violins,  first  playing  with  the  backs 
of  their  bows  and  then  pizzicato.  The  theme  is  a  sinister  whisper  at  first.  Petrov  has 
called  it  "an  idiotically  simple,  yet  intricate,  jocular,  yet  terrifying,  melody.  Although 
you  do  not  yet  realize  that  this  is  war,  the  composer  has  already  clutched  your  heart 
in  his  masterly  hand."  The  flutes  take  up  the  theme  and  the  oboe  and  bassoon  play 
it  in  dialogue.  The  relentless  tapping  drum  increases  slightly,  reinforced  by  the  piano, 
as  muted  trumpets  and  trombones  take  the  theme.  The  wood  wind  choir  repeats  it 
and  then  joins  the  rhythmic  beat  as  the  violin  section  carries  the  melody.  All  the 
strings,  with  oboe  and  clarinet,  continue  it.  Now,  the  dynamic  increases  to  fortissimo 
as  the  low  strings  and  winds  enter,  the  xylophone  joining  the  drum.  A  second  drum 
reinforces  the  first,  the  brass  choir  taking  the  theme,  which  then  is  heard  from  the 
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high  strings  and  wood  winds  ///.    Chromatic  wails  from  the  brass  add  a  macabre  effect. 

Now  a  third  drum  joins  in,  while  the  orchestra  reinforces  the  inexorable  marching 
rhythm.  When  the  din  has  become  almost  insupportable  the  drums  cease  suddenly 
and  the  orchestra  traverses  a  mighty  rising  scale  of  accentuated  notes  to  proclaim  the 
initial  subject  of  the  movement  in  pages  of  great  power  and  ringing  assertion.  Sharply 
dissonant  tragedy  underlies  this  music  of  strength.  A  flute  solo  over  softly  sustained 
chords  leads  to  an  adagio,  a  requiem  sung  by  the  bassoon  solo  over  tragic  pizzicato 
chords.  The  strings  bring  its  peroration,  where  the  initial  heroic  theme  brings  as- 
suagement in  the  soft  effulgence  of  the  restored  C  major.  A.  peaceful  conclusion  is 
disturbed  by  a  pianissimo  reminiscence  of  the  tapping  drum  over  plucked  chords,  while 
the  muted  trumpet  echoes  at  last  the  much  repeated  theme.* 

In  the  scherzo  movement  (though  not  so  called),  the  strings  set  forth  in  a  fan- 
tastic allegretto  and  with  irregular  metrical  pulsation  a  modal  dance-like  melody, 
from  which  a  fragment  develops  into  the  accompaniment  for  a  fully  phrased  melody 
for  oboe  and  later  English  horn.  A  middle  section  in  triple  time  is  by  turns  strident 
and  martial.  The  opening  theme  of  the  strings  returns,  and  then  the  accompanying 
figure,  but  now  there  is  a  long  solo  from  the  bass  clarinet,  crisply  accompanied  by  flute 
and  harp,  but  at  last  closing  the  movement  pianissimo. 

The  slow  movement  alternates  at  the  beginning  and  end  between  adagio  and  largo, 
but  the  principal  section  is  a  lar'go.  A  broad  and  sonorous  introduction  opens  the 
movement,  with  a  succession  of  full  chords  fortissimo  for  the  winds  and  harps.  The 
strings  alone  in  unison  propose  a  largo  melody,  adagio  chords  returning.  The  string 
choir  reassert  itself  and  is  followed  by  an  adagio  in  which  there  is  a  long  flute  solo 
over  a  light,  transparent  accompaniment  of  plucked  chords.  The  strings  carry  the 
melody  in  a  continuing  pianissimo.  The  violins  alone  introduce  the  main  largo  section, 
in  which  a  sense  of  urgency  destroys  the  foregoing  peacefulness.  There  is  a  heavy 
bass  (moderato  risoluto)  with  syncopated  chords  from  the  horns.  The  tread  becomes 
ominous,  the  harmonic  color  clashing.  A  rushing  staccato  figure  from  the  strings  and 
military  drum  increases  the  suspense,  the  peak  of  excitement  being  reached  with  a 
crash  of  the  cymbals.  The  quiet  adagio  returns,  the  violas  singing  a  melody  of  im- 
pressive beauty  which  the  'cellos  conclude.  The  movement  ends  in  a  soft  adagio  with  a 
final  touch  of  pizzicato  chords  and  softly  rolling  timpani. 

In  the  finale,  which  follows  without  break,  the  soft  roll  of  the  timpani  continues 
while  an  extended  melody  is  unfolded  by  the  muted  strings,  the  violins  leading.  With 
stiffening  rythms  and  interjections  from  the  winds  and  drum,  the  movement  gradually 
assumes  the  propulsion  of  a  march.  The  sonority  increases,  drums  and  brass  being 
released  with  terrifix  insistence.  The  volume  of  sound  falls  away  while  the  violin 
maintain  the  springy  step.  In  a  moderato  section^  3-4,  the  flute  and  then  the  'cellos 
(with  bass  clarinet)  take  the  leading  voice.  The  orchestra  gathers  strength  to  a  new 
eloquence,  a  crashing  chord  reestablishing  the  march  rhythm.  The  symphony  ends 
with  a  final  proclamation  of  the  heroic  theme  from  the  first  movement — a  tremendous 
outburst  of  strength,  a  strength  which  speaks  less  of  triumph  than  of  immense  deter- 
mination and  conviction. 


♦Samosud,  describing  the  rehearsal  at  Kuibyshev,  wrote  of  this  passage:  "where  the  author 
reverts  to  the  war  theme,  sounds  of  trumpets  warn,  as  it  were  that  war  is  not  over  and  danger 
still  threatening.  But  the  trumpet  that  played  this  strain  in  the  orchestra  did  not  produce  the 
necessary  impression  of  distance,  and  we  placed  a  trumpeter  apart  from  the  orchestra  behind 
the  curtain.     The  composer  warmly  approved  •of  this  idea." 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  13 


SUITE    (Sarabande — Gigue — Badinerie)    Arcangelo  Corelli 

(Born  at  Fusignano,  near  Imola,  Italy,  February  17  (?),  1653;  died  at  Rome,  January  8,  1713) 
(Arranged  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ettore  Pinelli) 

Corelli  wrote  five  of  sonatas,  each  containing  twelve  numbers,  and  as  a  sixth 
opus  a  set  of  concerti  grossi.  His  Opus  5,  consisting  of  twelve  sonatas  for  violin  with 
basso  continuo  ("Suonate  a  Violone  o  Cembalo")  were  published  at  Rome  in  1700. 
Corelli's  famous  violin  piece,  "La  Folia,"  in  itself  an  arrangement  of  a  traditional  air, 
is  in  the  last  sonata  of  this  series.  Ettore  Pinelli  (1843-1915)  has  chosen  three  move- 
ments from  these  sonatas  for  the  present  suite. 

Corelli  was  a  personage  of  widespread  fame  in  his  day.  The  particulars  of  his 
career  are  largely  fabulous.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  Various  anecdotes 
about  him  have  been  handed  down,  each  always  quoted  with  an  appendage  of  doubt 
as  to  its  authenticity.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  the  prime  spirit  in  the  development  of 
music  by  bowed  instruments  when  instrumental  music  found  its  first  full  flowering  in 
seventeenth-century  Italy.  If  his  was  not  a  profoundly  original  talent,  he  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  art  of  violin  playing  by  his  example  as  virtuoso,  to  solo  and  concerted 
music  by  his  compositions,  published  and  widely  circulated  in  his  time. 

Of  his  earlier  years  little  is  known,  save  that  he  studied  violin  with  Giovanni  Ben- 
venuti  at  Bologna,  composition  with  Matteo  Simonelli  at  Rome.  He  became  a  player 
in  the  Capranica  Theatre  Orchestra  in  Rome  as  a  youth  of  eighteen.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  ensuing  years  he  exhibited  his  skill  before  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  Munich, 
the  Elector  George  at  Hanover;  the  tale  is  told  that  when  he  visited  Paris  the  jealous 
Lulli  stirred  up  so  much  talk  against  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  (this  was  denied 
by  Fetis).  In  1682  he  settled  at  Rome,  and  as  first  musician  to  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni 
became  forthwith  the  shining  light  of  musical  culture  in  that  capital.  A  celebrity  who 
held  a  similar  position  at  the  court  of  Naples  was  the  elder  Scarlatti.  Dr.  Burney  re- 
lates an  anecdote  which  he  learned  from  "a  very  particular  and  intelligent  friend," 
who  had  it  from  Geminiani,  who  many  years  before  had  been  Corelli's  pupil.  Burney's 
roundabout  information  is  to  the  effect  that  Corelli,  visiting  the  Neapolitan  court,  made 
a  glaring  error  in  performance  in  which  Alessandro  Scarlatti  had  to  set  him  straight. 
That,  in  the  midst  of  a  performance  of  one  of  his  last  adagios,  "the  king,  being  tired, 
quitted  the  room  to  the  great  mortification  of  Corelli."  Returning  to  Rome,  he  found 
his  fame  somewhat  supplanted  by  an  upstart  musician  by  the  name  of  Valentini,  and 
was  thrown  into  "such  a  state  of  melancholy  and  chagrin  he  was  thought, "  said 
Geminiani,  "to  have  hastened  his  death."  Dying  a  wealthy  man,  Corelli  made  the 
grand  gesture  of  bequeathing  his  entire  fortune,  which  he  has  variously  named  as  the 
equivalent  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  together 
with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  to  his  patron.  The  Cardinal  saw  his  Christian  duty, 
handed  the  "saint-seducing  gold"  to  Corelli's  poor  relatives.  The  pictures  his  con- 
science permitted  him  to  retain. 

Corelli  has  been  described  as  "modest,  amiable,  simple  in  his  ways  of  life,  almost 
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shabbily  dressed,  always  going  on  foot  instead  of  taking  a  carriage."  But  there  is  no 
lack  of  extravagant  praise  from  his  contemporaries.  One  of  his  countrymen  called 
him  "II  vixtuosissimo  di  violino  e  vero  Orfeo  di  nostri  tempi,"  and  George  Mattheson, 
in  Germany,  named  him  "the  prince  of  all  musicians."  His  pupil,  Geminiani,  issued  a 
more  considered  judgment.  "His  merit  was  not  depth  of  learning  like  that  of  Ales- 
sandro  Scarlatti,  nor  great  fancy  or  rich  invention  in  melody  or  harmony,  but  a  nice 
ear  and  most  delicate  taste  which  led  him  to  select  the  most  pleasing  harmonies  and 
melodies  and  to  construct  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  most  delightful  effect  upon 
the  ear." 


"LIEUTENANT  KIJE,"  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  60  Serge  Prokofieff 

(Born  at  Sontsovka,  in  the  Ekaterinoslav  government,  Russia,  April  23,  1891) 
The  suite  was  derived  from  the  incidental  music  which  Prokofieff  composed  for 
a  Soviet  film,  "Lieutenant  Kije,"  produced  by  the  studio  Belgoskino  in  Leningrad,  in 
1933.  The  suite,  completed  and  published  in  1934,  was  first  performed  in  Moscow. 
It  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  October  15,  1937.  The  last  per- 
formance in  this  series  was  April  14,  1941. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  tenor 
saxophone,  cornet,  two  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  bass  drum, 
military  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  sleigh  bells,  harp,  celesta,  piano  and 
strings. 

The  Suite  was  derived  from  music  to  a  film,  but  it  is  a  new  and  independently  writ- 
ten orchestral  score.  The  film  "Lieutenant  Kije"  is  as  good  as  unknown  in  this  country, 
having  been  shown  briefly  in  New  York  under  another  title.  However,  a  description 
of  the  subject  has  been  obtained  from  Russian  sources  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky:  "The 
subject  of  the  film  is  based  on  an  anecdote  about  the  Czar  Paul  I,  who  misread  the 
report  of  his  military  aide,  so  that  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  of  a  Russian  officer 
which  ended  with  *ki'  and  the  Russian  intensive  expletive  'je'  (untranslatable  by  an 
English  word,  but  similar  in  position  and  meaning  of  the  Latin  'quidem')  formed  a  non- 
existent name,  Kije.  The  obsequious  courtiers,  fearful  of  pointing  out  to  the  Czar  the 
mistake  he  had  made,  decided  to  invent  an  officer  by  that  name  (as  misread  by  tjhe 
Czar).     Hence,  all  kinds  of  comical  adventures  and  quid-pro-quo's." 

I.  The  Birth  of  Kije  (allegro).  As  befits  one  who  is  born  in  full  regimentals  in 
the  brain  of  a  Czar,  Lieutenant  Kije  is  introduced  by  a  cornet  fanfare  off  stage,  fol- 
lowed by  the  tattoo  of  a  military  drum,  and  the  shrill  of  the  fife.  As  the  other  instru- 
ments fall  in  line,  the  music  keeps  its  parade-like  strut.  There  is  a  short  andante  (still 
in  character) ,  a  return  of  the  fife,  drum  and  cornet. 

II.  Romance  (andante).  This  movement  and  the  fourth  are  written  with  a  part 
for  baritone  solo,  alternative  versions  following  in  which  this  part  is  given  to  the  tenor 
saxophone,  double  bass  solo,  and  other  of  the  deeper  instruments. 

III.  Kije's  Wedding  (allegro  fastoso).  The  melodic  character  of  this  movement 
suggests  that  Kije's  nuptials,  like  his  melancholy  wooing,  were  not  free  from  associa- 
tions of  the  tavern. 

IV.  Troika  (nioderato).  Again  a  tavern  song  is  introduced  to  an  accompaniment 
suggestive  of  the  motion  of  the  Russian  three-horse,  sleigh — 

A  woman's  heart  is  like  an  inn: 
All  those  who  wish  go  in. 
And  they  who  roam  about 
Day  and  night  go  in  and  out. 

Come  here  I  say,  Come  here  I  say, 
*    And  have  no  fear  with  me. 
Be  you  bachelor  or  not, 
Be  you  shy  or  be  you  bold, 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season,  1942-1943] 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY.  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                                ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.               KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P, 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BE  ALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 
CAUHAPE,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LFHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                 GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                   WERNER,  H. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
CHARDON,  Y. 

droeghmans,  h.      stockbridge,  c 
zimbler,  j.               zeise,  k. 

Basses 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,  H.             GIRARD,  H. 
I'RANKFL,  I.                PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

FILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
SINGER,  J. 
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MONDAY  EVENING,  December  14 


Programme 


Haydn Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88   (B.  &  H.  No.  13) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 


INTERMISSION 


Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  60 

I.    Allegretto;  poco  piu  mosso 
II.    Moderato  poco  allegretto 

III.  (  Adagio  —  largo  —  adagio 

IV.  (  Allegro  non  troppo 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  G  MAJOR,  No.  88 
By  Joseph  Haydn 
Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


This  symphony  was  composed  for  performance  in  Paris  in  the  year  1787.  It  is 
scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

It  was  first  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November 
8,  1889. 

The  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  when  his  Stabat 
Mater  was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  Spirituel,  in  1781.  Purely 
instrumental  music  then  took  a  subservient  place  in  the  general  esti- 
mation as  compared  with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies  of 
Haydn,  performed  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  published  in  the 
French  capital,  were  enthusiastically  received.  Haydn  was  approached 
at  Esterhazy  in  1784  by  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  rival 
organization,  for  a  series  of  symphonies.  These  were  duly  forthcom- 
ing, and  the  Symphony  in  G  major,  labelled  in  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Society  catalogue  as  letter  "V,"  and  later  numbered  by 
Eusebius  Mandyczewski  in  his  chronological  listing  for  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  as  88,  was  the  first  of  the  second  set  of  them  which  he  sent 
to  Paris. 

The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and 
its  subscribers,  admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a.  year,  and 
wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  sky- 
blue  ground.  The  concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Ama- 
teurs, which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The  performances  of 
the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786  in  the 
Salle  des  Gardes  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Queen  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  court,  attended  in  numbers. 
Toilettes  of  the  utmost  elaboration  were  formally  required,  and  the 
musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruffles,  swords  at  their  sides., 
and  plumed  hats  which  they  were  allowed  to  place  beside  them  on 
the  benches  while  they  played.  When  the  drums  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique 
came  to  a  sudden  end. 


This  symphony  has  moved  Donald  Francis  Tovey  to  one  of  his 
diverting  dissertations.  He  writes: 
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"Very  clever  persons,  who  take  in  music  by  the  eye,  have  pointed 
out  the  extraordinary  resemblance  between  the  opening  theme  and 
that  of  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony.  The  resemblance 
is  equivalent  to  the  scriptural  warrant  of  the  minister  who,  wishing 
to  inveigh  against  a  prevalent  frivolity  in  head-gear,  preached  upon 
the  text,  'Top-knot,  come  down!'  — which  he  had  found  in  Matt. 
XXIV.  17   ('Let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop  not  come  down'). 

"The  Top-knot  school  of  exegesis  still  flourishes  in  music.  This 
theme  of  Haydn's  is  as  pregnant  as  that  in  Beethoven's  Eighth  Sym- 
phony, but  it  means  something  totally  different  both  in  harmony  and 
in  rhythm;  nor  did  Beethoven's  theme,  in  all  the  transformations  it 
went  through  in  his  sketch-books,  resemble  it  more  in  the  earliest 
stages  than  in  its  final  form.  But  the  strangest  thing  about  Beethoven's 
originality  was  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  amusing  himself  by  noting 
discoveries  in  the  best  Top-knot  manner.  There  is  a  coincidence  of 
no  less  than  nine  notes  between  the  theme  of  the  Finale  of  Mozart's 
G  minor  Symphony  and  that  of  the  Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  C  minor 
Symphony,  and  he  noted  it  in  his  sketch-book!  The  point  of  noting 
it  is  precisely  the  utter  contrast  and  absence  of  any  significance  com- 
mon to  the  two  ideas. 

"Of  the  glorious  theme  of  the  slow  movement  I  was  told  by  John 
Farmer  that  he  once  heard  Brahms  play  it  with  walloping  enthusiasm, 
exclaiming,  'I  want  my  Ninth  Symphony  to  be  like  this!' 

"Here  is  a  clear  case  of  a  movement  that  is  to  be  measured  by  its 
theme.  From  that  theme  Haydn  himself  tries  in  vain  to  stray.  He 
modulates  to  the  dominant.  That  is  treated  as  an  incident  in  the 
course  of  the  melody,  which  promptly  repeats  itself  in  full.  The  modu- 
lation is  tried  again  with  a  new  continuation.  But  the  new  continua- 
tion wistfully  returns  in  four  bars  through  the  minor  mode.  Let  us, 
then,  have  a  variation.  But  not  too  varied;  only  a  little  decoration  in 
counterpoint  to  our  melody.  But  perhaps  the  full  orchestra,  with 
trumpets  and  drums,  which  were  not  used  in  the  first  movement,  can 
effect  a  diversion.  What  it  does  effect  is  that  a  sequel  shows  enough 
energy  to  lead  fully  into  the  key  of  the  dominant,  instead  of  merely 
on  to  its  threshold,  so  that  the  whole  great  tune  now  follows  in 
that  key. 

"The  old  sequel  then  returns  to  the  tonic,  and  to  the  tune.  Another 
tutti  introduces  the  minor  mode,  and  leads  to  a  key,  F  major,  related 
only  to  the  tonic  minor.  This  is  definitely  a  remote  modulation,  and 
in  F  major  the  tune  enters  but  has  to  exert  itself  with  new  rhetoric 
before  it  can  return  to  its  own  key.  There  we  hear  it  yet  again,  with 
a  short  coda  in  which  Brahms's  Ninth  Symphony  retires  into  a  heaven 
where  Brahms,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  red  hedgehog,  can  discuss 
it  with  Haydn,  Beethoven  and  Schubert  over  a  dinner  cooked  by 
Maitre  du  Clavecin  Couperin,  and  washed  down  by  the  best  Bach. 
Der  Rote  Igel  was  Brahms's  favorite  Vienna  restaurant,  arid  when  the 
manager  told  him,  'Sir,  this  is  the  Brahms  of  wines,'  he  replied,  'Take 
it  away  and  bring  me  some  Bach';  scilicet:  brook,  or  water." 

"The  Minuet  is  cheerful,  with  a  quiet  joke  on  the  drums.  The  Trio 
is  one  of  Haydn's  finest  pieces  of  rustic  dance  music,  with  hurdy-gurdy 
drones  which  shift  in  disregard  of  the  rule  forbidding  consecutive 
fifths.  The  disregard  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  essential  objection 
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to  consecutive  fifths  is  that  they  produce  the  effect  of  shifting  hurdy- 
gurdy  drones. 

"Haydn  never  produced  a  more  exquisitely  bred  kitten  than  the 
main  theme  of  the  finale.  .  .  .  The  movement  is  in  rondo  form,  which 
is  by  no  means  so  common  as  might  be  expected  in  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies and  larger  quartets.  Haydn  has  a  way  of  beginning  an  im- 
portant finale  like  a  big  rondo  and  then,  after  one  episode,  running 
away  into  some  sort  of  fugue  that  gives  an  impression  of  spacious 
development  which  suffices  without  further  formal  sections.  The  com- 
pleteness of  rondo  form  in  the  present  finale  thus  rather  reduces  its 
scale  in  comparison  with  many  finales  that  are  actually  shorter.  This 
is  a  melodic  quality,  not  a  formal  or  dramatic  defect." 
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ENTR'ACTE 

SHOSTAKOVITCH  -  AN   INTERVIEW  WITH   THE 
COMPOSERS  WIFE 


We  first  met  15  years  ago,"  said  Nina  Shostakovitch,  wife  of  the 
composer,  in  an  interview  given  to  the  Soviet  press.  "Dmitri 
had  just  returned  from  an  international  competition  of  musicians  in 
Poland,  where  he  won  a  certificate  of  honor.  We  were  both  studying 
at  the  Physio-mathematics  Department  of  Leningrad  University. 

"He  was  a  very  bashful,  modest  young  man,  but  with  all  this  he  was 
already  fully  matured  as  a  man  and  musician.  He  was  particularly 
proficient  in  mathematics  and  the  exact  sciences;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  did  not  like  foreign  languages. 

"In  1922,  when  Dmitri  was  16,  his  father  died  and  the  family  found 
themselves  in  straitened  circumstances.  The  composer  began  his  work- 
ing life  in  the  capacity  of  piano  player  in  a  small  Leningrad  movie 
house.  But  this  career  was  destined  to  failure.  Dmitri's  direct,  spon- 
taneous nature  caused  his  downfall.  An  American  comedy  was  being 
shown  with  huge  success  three  times  daily.  Every  time  certain  scenes 
flashed  on  the  screen,  the  piano  was  silent  and  the  audience  heard 
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the  piano  player  burst  into  laughter,  enjoying  the  antics  of  the 
comedian.  For  this  unseemly  behavior,  the  administration  decided  to 
part  company  with  the  youthful  pianist. 

"Since  we  first  met,  the  years  have  changed  Dmitri  very  little.  Per- 
haps he  has  acquired  somewhat  more  dignity  and  is  less  tempestuous 
and  nervous.  Five  years  after  we  met,  we  were  married.  Dmitri  is  very 
devoted  to  his  family,  especially  to  our  children.  But  his  life  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  his  family  and  personal  well-being.  He  simply 
can't  exist  without  the  radio  and  newspapers.  I  think  he  subscribes  to 
every  newspaper  published  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Our  two  children,  Galya  and  Maxim,  are  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed, 
like  their  daddy.  As  yet  we  aren't  attempting  to  make  musicians  of 
them,  but  nonetheless  they  both  perkily  and  fairly  accurately  sing  some 
of  his  melodies,  even  his  symphonic  ones.  Their  most  popular  tune 
just  now  is  the  theme  from  the  first  movement  of  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony. They  often  beg  their  father  to  play  for  them  and  they  clamber 
onto  the  lid  of  the  grand  piano  and  sit  as  quiet  as  mice,  all  ears.  We 
even  took  them  with  us  to  the  general  rehearsal  of  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony. There  they  sat  in  the  director's  box,  and  when  Professor 
Samosud,  the  conductor,  asked  them  'What  have  you  come  to  listen 
to?'  they  replied  'Our  symphony.'  But  in  the  middle  of  the  first  move- 
ment Maxim  suddenly  started  'conducting'  with  such  desperate  energy 
that  he  had  to  be  taken  home. 

"How  does  Dmitri  work?  Well,  he  demands  no  'special'  working 
conditions.  He  just  sits  down  at  his  writing  desk  and  writes  —  morning, 
noon,  evening.  At  night  he  sleeps.  If  it  isn't  singing  or  shouting, 
noises  don't  affect  him  at  all.  The  door  of  the  room  where  he  works 
is  usually  open,  and  often  the  children  romp  around  in  his  room. 
Sometimes  Galya  climbs  onto  his  knees  while  he  is  composing,  but  in 
such  cases  she  sits  quietly.  While  Dmitri  was  finishing  the  final  bars 
of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  for  instance,  friends  who  had  come  in  were 
chatting  and  joking  in  the  room  where  he  sat.  He  composes  swiftly, 
writing  the  score  straight  through,  usually  without  changes  or  dele- 
tions. Dmitri  has  a  great  capacity  for  work  and  once  having  started 
a  composition  he  is  wholly  engrossed. 

"Even  during  air  raids  he  seldom  stopped  working.  If  things  began 
looking  too  hot,  he  calmly  finished  the  bar  he  was  writing,  waited 
until  the  page  dried,  neatly  arranged  what  he  had  written,  and  took 
it  down  with  him  into  the  bomb  shelter.  Whenever  he  was  absent 
from  home  during  an  air  raid  alarm  he  always  phoned  me  asking  me 
not  to  forget  to  take  his  manuscripts  down  into  the  shelter. 

"He  is  highly  critical  toward  his  work,  particularly  from  the  view- 
point of  time.  Once  the  work  is  finished,  he  cools  down,  so  to  say,  to 
again  warm  up  and  become  entirely  engrossed  with  the  next  work 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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He  almost  never  reverts  to  what  he  has  already  written  and  there- 
fore, already  experienced.  It  is  far  simpler  for  him  to  write  anew  than 
to  remould  a  finished  work.  The  Fourth  Symphony ,  for  example, 
never  saw  daylight  because  the  instrumentation  of  a  few  bars  of  the 
finale  failed  to  satisfy  Dmitri  and  he  could  not  contemplate  rewriting 
them. 

"For  a  long  time  my  husband  could  not  reconcile  himself  in  thought 
to  the  necessity  of  leaving  Leningrad.  The  tense  battle  for  existence 
waged  by  his  native  city,  the  particularly  close  companionship  under 
strenuous  wartime  conditions  —  all  this  made  him  suffer  keenly  in  the 
unaccustomed  safety  of  Kuibyshev,  far  from  the  front  lines. 

"One  of  Dmitri's  distinguishing  characteristics  in  his  extraordinary, 
almost  bureaucratic  conscientiousness  and  scrupulousness  in  whatever 
he  may  be  engaged.  When  the  Conservatory  fire-fighting  brigade  of 
which  he  was  a  member  was  barracked,  he  punctiliously  obeyed  all 
regulations  and  flatly  refused  repeated  suggestions  that  special  allow- 
ance be  made  for  him.  If  anti-typhoid  vaccinations  are  announced, 
Dmitri  is  sure  to  be  the  first  to  arrive,  and  sometimes  the  only  one  to 
show  up.  At  concerts  he  arrives  before  the  cloakroom  attendant,  and 
always  turns  up  ahead  of  time  for  duty  at  the  Composers'  Union.  He 
is  always  afraid  of  being  late. 

"He  is  terribly  enthusiastic  about  whatever  he  is  doing.  He  is  a  great 
sports  fan.  Before  the  war,  heat  or  cold,  rain  or  snow,  there  was  not 
one  soccer,  ice  hockey  or  boxing  match  he  would  miss.  As  a  conserva- 
tory student  he  would  even  shirk  a  lesson  to  run  off  to  the  stadium. 
At  home,  in  Leningrad,  he  instituted  a  special  'debit-credit  ledger' 
in  which  he  would  diligently  enter  all  games  won  or  lost  by  all  the 
soccer  teams  during  the  current  sports  season.  From  various  towns  to 
this  very  day  soccer  players  keep  Dmitri  fully  posted  on  the  'situation.' 
He  is  very  fond  of  volleyball,  is  an  enthusiastic  player,  and  doesn't 
brook  any  disrespect  toward  this  game.  His  favorite  entertainment  is 
the  circus.  At  one  time  he  went  in  for  motoring.  With  his  usual  punc- 
tiliousness he  got  his  driver's  license,  but  was  too  cautious  a  driver. 
When  he  drives,  for  example,  he  never  takes  the  children. 

"Chekhov,  Gogol,  Saltykov-Shchedrin  and  Maupassant  are  his 
favorite  authors. 

"What  else  can  I  tell  you  about  Dmitri?  He's  unusually  modest,  and, 
putting  it  mildly,  he  doesn't  like  performing  at  concerts.  He's  always 
highly  agitated  when  he  gives  a  public  performance.  But  his  greatest 
bane  is  having  to  be  filmed.  He  can't  stand  being  photographed 
either.  The  result  is  a  scowling  face.  There's  only  one  single  'unique' 
snapshot  in  existence  of  Dmitri  laughing.  I  took  that  myself,"  con- 
cluded Nina  Shostakovich  with  a  smile. 
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HOW  THE  SEVENTH  SYMPHONY  WAS  WRITTEN 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

(Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Herald) 

On  that  peaceful  summer  morning  of  June  22,  1941,  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  Leningrad  Stadium  to  see  my  favorite  Sunday 
soccer  game.  Molotov's  radio  address  found  me  hurrying  down  the 
street  for  fear  I  should  miss  the  opening  quarter.  And  so  our  happy 
and  fruitfully  constructive  existence  was  rudely  shattered.  Yet  the 
last  twelve  months  have  been  the  fullest  year  of  my  life. 

Peacetime  plans,  the  manuscript  of  a  symphonic  work  I  had  just 
started  —  all  these  things  I  put  aside  to  start  on  an  entirely  new 
epoch  of  life  and  work.  Vacation  begins  on  July  1  at  the  Leningrad 
Conservatory  where  I  was  head  of  the  pianoforte  department  and  of 
the  examinations  committee.  But  this  was  no  usual  vacation  time. 
Students  and  professors  all  stayed  to  form  a  local  air  raid  defense 
group.  I  served  as  a  fire-fighter,  and  since  I  had  to  be  on  call  most 
of  the  time,  moved  over  near  the  Conservatory,  where  I  lived  under 
barracks  conditions.  I  had  already  applied  for  volunteer  service,  but 
though  my  application  was  accepted,  I  wasn't  called  for  duty. 

Instead,  I  was  asked  to  work  with  the  people's  Voluntary  Army 
Theater  as  head  of  the  musical  department.  We  toured  countless 
front-line  regiments  aboard  a  truck  which  carried  the  whole  troupe. 
Our  repertory  consisted  of  war  and  satirical  sketches  for  which  I 
composed  songs  and  ditties.  The  most  popular  among  Red  Army  men 
was  a  jolly  operetta  called  "Conference  of  German  Diplomats." 

This  was  during  July  and  August.  Meanwhile  in  the  first  hot  July 
days,  I  started  work  on  my  seventh  symphony,  conceived  as  a  broad 
musical  embodiment  of  majestic  ideas  of  the  patriotic  war. 

The  work  engrossed  me  wholly.  Nothing  could  hinder  the  flow  of 
ideas  —  neither  savage  raids,  German  planes,  nor  the  grim  atmosphere 
of  a  beleaguered  city.  I  worked  with  an  inhuman  intensity  I  have 
never  reached  before.  I  could  stop  to  compose  small  pieces,  marches, 
film  pieces  and  songs;  attend  to  my  organizational  duties  as  chairman 
of  the  Leningrad  Composers  Association,  and  return  to  my  symphony 
as  though  I  had  never  before  left  it. 

By  October  1,  when  I  left  Leningrad  for  Moscow,  I  had  already 
completed  three  movements  and  most  of  the  fourth.  I  finished  the 
symphony  in  Kuibyshev  a  few  months  later.  The  first  performance 
was  given  there  on  March  5,  1942.  Soon  after,  I  helped  with  rehearsals 
for  its  performance  in  Moscow. 

Shortly  after  the  first  performance  of  my  symphony  in  Kuibyshev, 
I  learned  that  it  had  aroused  the  interest  of  many  eminent  conductors 
in  America,  Great  Britain  and  South  America.  As  soon  as  it  was  pos- 
sible, scores  and  parts  were   forwarded   to   Koussevitzky,   Toscanini, 
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Stokowski,  Ormandy  and  Chavez,  to  name  a  few.  Just  today,  I  heard 
that  the  scores,  photographed  on  micro-film  for  easier  transportation, 
had  been  safely  received  in  America.  I  hope,  and  believe,  that  its 
first  American  performance  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  Russian  War 
Relief,  which  is  doing  so  many  fine  things  for  my  people. 

Of  course,  I  am  gratified  as  a  musician  that  my  work  should  evoke 
so  much  interest.  But  I  am  particularly  gratified  as  a  citizen.  I  would 
like  to  have  my  symphony  heard  in  all  the  United  Nations  as  a  symbol 
of  friendship  between  our  countries;  as  a  symbol  that  we  are  brothers 
in  arms,  in  culture,  and  in  fraternity  in  the  struggle  for  a  better 
world. 

The  work  on  the  seventh  symphony  was  the  very  pivot  of  all  my 
creative  efforts  during  this  first  year  of  the  war.  So  much  so  that  when 
it  was  finished  I  found  it  difficult  at  first  to  begin  on  something  else. 

My  work  is  wholly  at  the  service  of  my  country  and  everything  I 
conceive  now  is  inspired  by  the  magnificent  spirit  of  our  people  in 
this  war.  I  could  no  more  separate  it  from  myself  than  I  could  stop 
composing.  I  am  working  daily  and  fruitfully  at  a  new  work,  but  it  is 
too  soon  to  speak  of  it.  I  can  only  say  my  plans  are  extensive  and 
serious. 

SYMPHONY  NO.  7,  Op.  60 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 
Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovitch  worked  upon  his  Seventh  Symphony  at  Leningrad  while  the  city 
was  under  siege  in  August,  1941.  He  completed  the  first  movement  on  September  3, 
the  second  on  September  17,  and  the  third  on  September  29,  according  to  indica- 
tions on  the  score.  The  finale  was  written  at  Kuibyshev  in  December.  The  symphony 
was  first  performed  on  March  1,  1942,  at  Kuibyshev  in  the  Hall  of  Columns,  by  the 
orchestra  of  the  Moscow  Bolshoi  Theatre,  Samuel  A.  Samosud,  conductor.  It  was 
performed  at  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  in  Moscow  on  March  19  (?)  by  the  same  orchestra 
and  has  since  had  several  performances  there.  The  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  evacu- 
ated from  their  own  city,  performed  the  symphony  at  Novosibirsk,  an  industrial 
center  in  Siberia,  on  July  9.  There  was  a  performance  at  the  Promenade  Concerts 
of  London  under  Sir  Henry  Wood  on  June  29.  The  score,  transferred  to  35  mm. 
photographic  film  at  Kuibyshev,  was  sent  by  plane  to  Teheran,  Persia,  from  there 
by  automobile  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  again  by  plane  to  this  country.  The  first  per- 
formance in  the  New  World  was  given  by  a  radio  broadcast  of  the  NBC  Orchestra 
in  New  York,  Arturo  Toscanini  conducting,  on  July  19.  The  first  concert  performance 
took  place  at  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass.,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  a  Russian  benefit  concert  en  August  14.  The 
symphony  was  repeated  on  August  16. 

The  symphony  was  performed  in  Leningrad  by  an  especially  collected  orchestra 
on  August  9  last. 

Shostakovitch  stated  while  writing  the  symphony  his  intention  of  dedicating  it 
"To  our  Struggle  against  Fascism,  to  our  Future  Victory,  to  my  Native  City, 
Leningrad." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  piccolo  and  alto  flute,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and 
contra-bassoon,  eight  horns,  six  trumpets,  six  trombones  and  tuba,  three  snare 
drums,  bass  drum,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  tambourine,  tam-tam, 
two  harps,  piano  and  strings. 
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On  June  23,  1941,  the  day  after  the  German  armies  attacked  the 
Soviet  Union,  Shostakovitch  volunteered  for  the  Red  Army.*  He 
was  refused  but  joined  the  People's  Guard  at  Leningrad,  for  which  he 
wrote  two  patriotic  songs.  Concerned  for  the  safety  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  of  Leningrad,  where  he  had  studied,  and  where  he  was 
an  "examiner"  in  the  composition  department,  he  became  a  volunteer 
fire  fighter  and  lived  in  the  school  building,  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  incendiary  bombs  while  Leningrad  was  under  siege.  If  he  had 
been  working  upon  the  Symphony  before  the  German  hostilities,  as 
reports  indicate,  its  full  impetus  must  have  come  under  the  stress  of 
the  moment.  "The  composer  did  not  leave  his  piano  and  writing  table 
even  during  air  raids.  This  was  not  bravado;  he  was  physically  in- 
capable of  tearing  himself  away  from  the  music."  The  carefully  noted 
dates  upon  the  manuscript  score  point  to  incredible  speed,  even  al- 
lowing for  earlier  sketches.  He  left  Leningrad  on  October  1  at  the 
official  order  of  the  Soviet  Government,  traveling  to  Moscow  with  his 
wife  and  two  children  under  considerable  danger  and  carrying  his 
three  completed  movements  with  him.  It  was  there  that  Rabinovich 
talked  to  him  about  his  uncompleted  score.  "He  talked  about  the  men 
and  women  of  Leningrad,  those  ordinary  Soviet  citizens  before  whose 
heroism  he  bowed  in  admiration.  .  .  .  He  talked  about  his  visit  to  the 
front  lines,  of  the  fighting  spirit  of  our  men  and  their  invincible  con- 
fidence that  Leningrad  would  never  fall. 

"Then  his  thoughts  involuntarily  turned  to  his  symphony.  I  realized 
why  this  was  so  when  he  played  it  to  me  on  the  piano  a  little  later. 
Yes,  this  was  a  symphony  about  the  men  and  women  of  the  Soviet  land 
and  our  times;  of  their  happiness  won  in  battle  and  their  labor;  of 
the  heartless,  implacable  foe;  of  heroism;  of  bitterness  and  grief;  of 
bereavement,  of  faith  in  victory.  The  symphony  embodied  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  millions."  In  the  words  of  the  composer,  "It  is  these 
people,  commonly  spoken  of  as  ordinary  people,  whom  I  love  with 
all  my  soul  and  for  whom  I  feel  the  most  profound  sympathy  and 
admiration." 

Samosud,  the  symphony's  first  conductor,  has  related  that  there  were 
forty  rehearsals  in  Kuibyshev  before  the  first  performance.  "Some 
measures  the  orchestra  had  to  repeat  150  or  200  times.  The  composer 
himself  —  an  extremely  exacting  artist  —  regularly  attended  rehearsals 
and  took  an  active  part  in  them.  He  relentlessly  insisted  that  the  or- 
chestra strictly  follow  the  directions  in  his  score,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  tempo." 

Eugene  Petrov,  a  correspondent  who  was  recently  killed  in  the 
defense  of  Sevastopol,  was  present  at  these  rehearsals  and  wrote:   "I 

*According    to    an    article    on    this    composer,     "Portrait    of    a    Soviet    Citiaen,"    by    David 
Rabinovich,  published  by  the  Bulletin  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington,   July   18,    1942 
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raised  my  head  and  saw  the  empty  Hall  of  Columns  where  the  biers 
of  Lenin  and  Maxim  Gorky  had  stood.  The  platform  was  still  crowded 
with  the  large  orchestra.  Samosud,  the  famous  conductor,  was  wiping 
his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief  and  excitedly  explaining  some- 
thing to  the  first  violinist. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  empty  hall,  somewhere  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
row,  his  elbows  propped  on  the  back  of  a  seat,  sat  a  very  pale  and 
very  slender  man  with  a  sharp  nose  wearing  very  light  horn-rimmed 
glasses  and  with  bristling  auburn  hair  cut  student  fashion.  Suddenly 
he  sprang  up,  catching  his  foot  in  the  seat,  and  with  a  sliding  gait  he 
almost  ran  towards  the  orchestra.  He  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  at  the 
conductor's  stand.  The  conductor  stooped  down  and  they  entered  into 
warm  conversation.  It  was  Dmitri  Shostakovitch." 

This  writer,  much  impressed  as  he  heard  the  music  unfolded  for 
the  first  time,  has  prophesied  that  the  finale  "will  be  played  in  Red 
Square  by  an  orchestra  of  5,000  on  the  day  of  our  victory!" 

The  success  of  the  Kuibyshev  premiere  has  been  reported.  Of  the 
performance  that  followed  in  Moscow  the  anecdote  has  been  told  of 
the  uniformed  air  raid  warden  who  appeared  upon  the  stage  during 
the  last  movement  but  remained  in  embarrassed  silence  as  the  con- 
ductor, seeing  him,  nevertheless  continued  to  the  end.  When  the  last 
note  had  sounded,  the  warden  rose  and  said,  "Citizens,  air  raids  alarms 
have  been  sounding."  No  one  sought  shelter  until  Shostakovitch  had 
been  applauded  for  twenty  minutes. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  made  this  statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  per- 
formances at  Lenox: 

"  'The  darker  the  night,  the  brighter  the  stars.' 

"In  the  epoch  of  destruction  and  world  tragedy  values  are  being 
created  which  are  firm  and  stable,  and, part  of  a  supreme  and  lasting 
order.  In  the  country  where  the  invading  barbarian  is  inflicting  de- 
struction, amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  peaceful  life,  one  of  the  greatest 
creations  of  musical  art  has  been  born. 

"It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  creator  to  be  able  to  comprehend  his 
native  land  —  to  express  its  living  cultural  strength.  Only  on  the  soil 
of  cultural  consciousness  can  folk  art  live,  and  alongside  the  external 
struggle  and  destruction  create  new,  powerful  cultural  values. 

"Shostakovitch  is  the  bright  torch  of  the  Russian  people  and  its 
creative  forces  —  inexhaustible  as  the  earth  itself.  That  is  why  his 
music  is  so  overwhelming  and  human  and  can  be  compared  with  the 
universality  and  humanism  of  Beethoven's  genius,  which,  like  that  of 
Shostakovitch,  was  born  in  an  epoch  of  world-shattering  events.  His 
esthetics  may  be  considered  equal  to  the  esthetics  of  Beethoven. 

"Having  an  exceptionally  wide  scope  and  freedom  of  form,  which  in 
the  Seventh  Symphony  take  on  grandiose  proportions,  Shostakovitch 
never  loses  the  feeling  of  measure,  line  and  unity.  His  symphony  is  as 
solid  as  granite.  In  it  we  see  the  freedom  of  the  master  who  has  sub- 
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ordinated  his  instrument  to  his  craftsmanship.  In  his  hand  the  un- 
yielding granite  is  sculptured  like  pliable  wax. 

"For  the  performance  of  such  a  symphony  as  the  Shostakovitch 
Seventh,  at  a  moment  when  the  life  and  future  of  the  cutural  world 
are  being  decided  on  the  battlefields  of  the  suffering  Russian  land,  an 
inner  unity  is  necessary.  Those  who  perform  it  must  comprehend  the 
four  dimensions  —  height,  length,  breadth  and  depth  —  of  the  creating 
genius  of  Shostakovitch. 

"His  music  flows  from  the  heart  of  the  creator  to  the  heart  of  the 
listener.  In  this  is  his  simplicity,  and  in  this  is  his  wisdom." 

Shostakovitch  has  described  his  new  symphony  in  these  words:  "A 
central  place  in  the  first  part  of  the  symphony  is  given  to  a  requiem 
in  memory  of  the  heroes  who  sacrificed  their  lives  so  that  justice  and 
reason  might  triumph.  A  single  bassoon  mourns  the  death  of  the 
heroes,  followed  by  a  lyrical  conclusion.  The  war  theme  does  not  re- 
appear until  the  very  end  of  the  first  part. 

"The  second  part  is  a  scherzo  recalling  glorious  episodes  of  the  re- 
cent past.  The  thrill  of  living,  tr*e  wonder  of  nature  —  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  third  part,  which  is  an  andante.  This  part  leads  di- 
rectly into  the  fourth,  which,  with  the  first,  is  the  fundamental  part 
of  the  symphony.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  struggle  and  the 
fourth  is  devoted  to  the  victory.  A  moving  and  solemn  theme  rises  to 
the  apotheosis  of  the  whole  composition  —  the  presentiment  of  victory." 

The  symphony  begins  with  a  broad,  heroic  melody,  first  played  in 
unison  by  strings  and  winds  separately  and  combined.  The  melody  is 
developed  in  simple  scoring  and  plastic  beat,  the  violin  solo  pre- 
dominating. The  violin  solo  yields  the  line  of  melody  to  the  flute  and 
piccolo  but  takes  it  again  and  carries  it  to  a  pianissimo  altitude,  when 
there  sounds  over  a  dead  silence  a  scarcely  audible  tattoo  on  a  snare 
drum.  Against  this  a  curious  theme  is  heard  from  the  violins,  first 
playing  with  the  backs  of  their  bows  and  then  pizzicato.  The  theme 
is  a  sinister  whisper  at  first.  Petrov  has  called  it  "an  idiotically  simple, 
yet  intricate,  jocular,  yet  terrifying,  melody.  Although  you  do  not  yet 
realize  that  this  is  war,  the  composer  has  already  clutched  your  heart 
in  his  masterly  hand."  The  flutes  take  up  the  theme  and  the  oboe 
and  bassoon  play  it  in  dialogue.  The  relentless  tapping  drum  increases 
slightly,  reinforced  by  the  piano,  as  muted  trumpets  and  trombones 
take  the  theme.  The  wood  wind  choir  repeats  it  and  then  joins  the 
rhythmic  beat  as  the  violin  section  carries  the  melody.  All  the  strings, 
with  oboe  and  clarinet,  continue  it.  Now  the  dynamic  increases  to 
fortissimo  as  the  low  strings  and  winds  enter,  the  xylophone  joining 
the  drum.  A  second  drum  reinforces  the  first,  the  brass  choir  taking 
the  theme,  which  then  is  heard  from  the  high  strings  and  wood  winds 
///.  Chromatic  wails  from  the  brass  add  a  macabre  effect. 

Now  a  third  drum  joins  in,  while  the  orchestra  reinforces  the 
inexorable  marching  rhythm.  When  the  din  has  become  almost  in- 
supportable the  drums  cease  suddenly  and  the  orchestra  traverses  a 
mighty  rising  scale  of  accentuated  notes  to  proclaim  the  initial  subject 
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of  the  movement  in  pages  of  great  power  and  ringing  assertion.  Sharply 
dissonant  tragedy  underlies  this  music  of  strength.  A  flute  solo  over 
softly  sustained  chords  leads  to  an  adagio,  a  requiem  sung  by  the 
bassoon  solo  over  tragic  pizzicato  chords.  The  strings  bring  its  perora- 
tion, where  the  initial  heroic  theme  brings  assuagement  in  the  soft 
effulgence  of  the  restored  C  major.  A  peaceful  conclusion  is  disturbed 
by  a  pianissimo  reminiscence  of  the  tapping  drum  over  plucked  chords, 
while  the  muted  trumpet  echoes  at  last  the  much  repeated  theme.* 

In  the  scherzo  movement  (though  not  so  called),  the  strings  set  forth 
in  a  fantastic  allegretto  and  with  irregular  metrical  pulsation  a  modal 
dance-like  melody,  from  which  a  fragment  develops  into  the  accom- 
paniment for  a  fully  phrased  melody  for  oboe  and  later  English  horn. 
A  middle  section  in  triple  time  is  by  turns  strident  and  martial.  The 
opening  theme  of  the  strings  returns,  and  then  the  accompanying 
figure,  but  now  there  is  a  long  solo  from  the  bass  clarinet,  crisply 
accompanied  by  flute  and  harp,  but  at  last  closing  the  movement 
pianissimo. 

The  slow  movement  alternates  at  the  beginning  and  end  between 
•adagio  and  largo,  but  the  principal  section  is  a  largo.  A  broad  and 
sonorous  introduction  opens  the  movement,  with  a  succession  of  full 
chords  fortissimo  for  the  winds  and  harps.  The  strings  alone  in  unison 
propose  a  largo  melody,  adagio  chords  returning.  The  string  choir  re- 
asserts itself  and  is  followed  by  an  adagio  in  which  there  is  a  long  flute 
solo  over  a  light,  transparent  accompaniment  of  plucked  chords.  The 
strings  carry  the  melody  in  a  continuing  pianissimo.  The  violins  alone 
introduce  the  main  largo  section,  in  which  a  sense  of  urgency  destroys 
the  foregoing  peacefulness.  There  is  a  heavy  bass  (moderato  risoluto) 
with  syncopated  chords  from  the  horns.  The  tread  becomes  ominous, 
the  harmonic  color  clashing.  A  rushing  staccato  figure  from  the  strings 
and  military  drum  increases  the  suspense,  the  peak  of  excitement  being 
reached  with  a  crash  of  the  cymbals.  The  quiet  adagio  returns,  the 
violas  singing  a  melody  of  impressive  beauty  which  the  'cellos  con- 
clude. The  movement  ends  in  a  soft  adagio  with  a  final  touch  of 
pizzicato  chords  and  softly  rolling  timpani. 

In  the  finale,  which  follows  without  break,  the  soft  roll  of  the 
timpani  continues  while  an  extended  melody  is  unfolded  by  the 
muted  strings,  the  violins  leading.  With  stiffening  rhythms  and  inter- 
jections from  the  winds  and  drum,  the  movement  gradually  assumes 
the  propulsion  of  a  march.  The  sonority  increases,  drums  and  brass 
being  released  with  terrific  insistence.  The  volume  of  sound  falls  away 
while  the  violins  maintain  the  springy  step.  In  a  moderato  section,  3-4, 
the  flute  and  then  the  'cellos  (with  bass  clarinet)  take  the  leading  voice. 
The  orchestra  gathers  strength  to  a  new  point  of  eloquence,  a  crashing 
chord  reestablishing  the  march  rhythm.  The  symphony  ends  with  a 
final  proclamation  of  the  heroic  theme  from  the  first  movement  —  a 
tremendous  outburst  of  strength,  a  strength  which  speaks  less  of 
triumph  than  of  immense  determination  and  conviction. 

*Samosud,  describing  the  rehearsals  at  Kuibyshev,  wrote  of  this  passage:  "where  the 
author  reverts  to  the  Avar  theme,  sounds  of  trumpets,  warn,  as  it  were,  that  war  is  not 
over  and  danger  still  threatening.  But  the  trumpet  that  played  this  strain  in  the  orchestra 
did  not  produce  the  necessary  impression  of  distance,  and  we  placed  a  trumpeter  apart  from 
the  orchestra  behind  the  curtain.  The  composer  warmly  approved  of  this  idea  " 
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VICTOR   RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVTTZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Kimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jestis   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)     Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony   Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  in  D  major   ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   ( Jascha  Heif etz,  Soloist )    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March   Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

filegie    (Violoncello  solo:   Jean  Bedetti)    Faure 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Fair  Harvard   Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.   1    Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and   March    Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose )    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew   (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet    Music    Schubert 

Salon  Mexico,  El   Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor    Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor    ("Pathetique")    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B    minor    ("Unfinished") Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    Mozart 

"Symphony  No.  34  in  C  inajc Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G   major    ( "Surprise" )    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem )    .' Sibelius 

Waltz    (from    String   Serenade)     Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna   Blood)    Strauss 
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THE  NEEDS  OF  A  GREAT  ORCHESTRA 


To  guarantee  the  musical  standards  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  to  bring  the  best  in  orchestral  music  within  the 
reach  of  the  greatest  possible  number  is  a  great  social  service 
that  necessarily  entails  an  operating  deficit. 

The  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  was  formed  several  years  ago 
in  order  that  those  generous  citizens  who  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  service  might  have  a  medium  through  which  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Orchestra. 

Membership  in  the  Friends  consists  of  those  who  make  con- 
tributions in  either  large  or  small  amounts  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  now  throughout  the  cities  in  which  the  Orchestra 
appears  2,355  Friends. 

Will  you  join  today  and  help  us  meet  our  goal  of  4,000 
Friends? 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


To  the  Trustees  of 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  'Orchestra 

for  the  year  1942-43  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ 

for  the  current  support  of  the   Orchestra,   covered  by  cheque 
herewith  or  payable  on 

Name 

A  ddress 

Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra,  Inc. 


Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  January  6 


Programme 

Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:   non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:   molto  vivace 

Wagner "A  Siegfried  Idyl" 

Wagner   Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:    Pizzicato  ostinato;    Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


BALDWIN    PIANO 
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'CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927,  and  last  performed  in  this  series  March  27,  1942.  The  work 
is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  subjects  whose  pen  name  is 
"Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  thirteen  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 

•     [copyrighted] 
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A   SIEGFRIED  IDYL 
By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


«    a  Siegfried  Idyl"  is  far  more  than  an  occasional  piece  of  music,  a 
-fA  passing  incident  of  Wagner's  family  life  at  Tribschen.  It  could 
well  be  called  the  unflawed  reflection  of  the  first  moment  of  deep 
serenity  and  felicity  in  the  constantly  unsettled  life  of  the  composer. 

The  cradle  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf  ein"  the  only 
theme  in  the  Idyl  which  does  not  also  occur  in  the  Third  Act  of  "Sieg- 
fried," of  course  implicates  the  namesake  of  the  Norse  hero,  the  son 
of  Richard  and  Cosima.  Their  "Fidi"  as  they  fondly  called  him,  was 
eighteen  months  old  when  the  Idyl  was  written.  It  was  not  less  an 
expression  of  the  peace  of  soul  that  Wagner  had  found  at  Tribschen, 
their  idyllic  island  perfectly  insulated  by  the  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Lucerne  from  the  pressing  creditors,  the  prying  visitors,  the  artistic 
opponents  and  gossip  mongers  from  which  the  pair  had  taken  pre- 
cipitate flight  at  Munich.  Tribschen  was  the  "Asyl,"  at  last,  where 
Wagner  could  give  himself  to  the  creation  of  scores  without  fear  of 
sudden  stress  and  disruption.  A  "Tribschener  Idyll"  was  Wagner's 
first  title  for  the  work. 

But  in  a  deeper  sense,  Cosima  is  the  true  center  of  the  Idyl.  It  was 
her  love  which  brought  his  content,  and  the  themes  of  the  Idyl,  de- 
riving from  the  love  scene  of  Siegfried  and  Brunnhilde,  had  their 
inner  source  in  the  first  union  of  Richard  and  Cosima.*  When  Wagner 
at  Tribschen  played  her  excerpts  from  the  Third  Act  of  "Siegfried," 
which  had  just  come  into  being,  so  writes  du  Moulin-Eckart,  in  his 
life  of  Cosima,  "she  felt  as  though  she  must  faint  for  mingled  pain 
and  bliss.  Then  did  she  realize  the  object  and  duty  of  her  life  at 
Tribschen.  But  he  rose  and  pointed  to  her  portrait,  saying  that  'this 
was  what  he  beheld  as  he  had  written  it  all;  life  still  remained  upon 
the  heights.'  .  .  .  She  really  felt  that  this  third  act  of  Siegfried  was 
intimately  bound  up  with  her,  and  with  her  whole  being;  for  the 
Master  was  now  drawing  upon  the  themes  which  had  come  into  being 
during  that  period  at  Starnberg  when  she  had  come  to  him.  At  the 
time  they  had  intended  them  for  quartets  and  trios,  but  now  they 
found  their  true  application,  for  they  formed  the  setting  of  Brunn- 
hilde's  song:  'Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  bin  ich/  And  in  this  is  revealed  a 
wondrous  mystery  of  love  and  creation." 


*  Associating  each  of  Wagner's  heroines  with  one  of  the  women  who  profoundly  influenced 
his  emotional  development,  Paul  Bekker  identifies  Cosima  von  Biilow  with  Brunnhilde  — 
not  the  Valkyrie  of  the  earlier  drama,  but  the  very  different  Brunnhilde  whom  Siegfried 
aroused  to  a  great  and  human  passion.  "She  was  an  experience  Wagner  had  to  live  through 
before  he  could  express  in  music  the  love-story  of  Brunnhilde  and  Siegfried,  the  awakening 
of  Woman  by  Man." 
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The  Idyl  was  in  spirit  a  true  forerunner  of  the  Symphonia  Domes- 
tica.  Liszt,  receiving  the  score  from  his  son-in-law,  aptly  called  it  "that 
wondrous  hymn  in  praise  of  domestic  sentiment."  When,  in  1878, 
Wagner  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  release  the  score  to  the  world 
in  publication,  Cosima  was  deeply  distressed.  "The  Idyl  is  going  off 
today,"  she  wrote  in  her  diary.  "My  secret  treasure  is  becoming  com- 
mon property;  may  the  joy  it  will  give  mankind  be  commensurate 
with  the  sacrifice  that  I  am  making." 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl,"  a  birthday  gift  to  Cosima  in  the  first  year  of 
their  marriage,  was  composed  in  November  of  1870,  and  performed 
as  a  surprise  to  her  on  Christmas  day,  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing. There  were  elaborate  secret  preparations  —  the  copying  of  the 
parts,  the  engaging  of  musicians  from  Zurich,  rehearsals  in  the  foyer 
of  the  old  theatre  and  at  the  Hotel  du  Lac  in  Lucerne.  Christmas 
morning  at  Tribschen  the  musicians  tuned  in  the  kitchen,  and  as- 
sembled quietly  on  the  stairs.  There  were  fifteen  players,  Hans 
Richter  taking  both  viola  and  trumpet,  having  practiced  in  seclusion 
upon  the  latter  unaccustomed  instrument.  Wagner  conducted  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs  what  turned  out  to  be,  in  the  testimony  of 
Richter,  a  faultless  performance. 

The  Idyl  is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  trumpet, 
two  horns,  and  strings. 

[copyrighted] 


PRELUDE  TO  "DIE  MEISTERSINGER   VON  NURNBERG" 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


The  Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremburg"  was  completed  in  1862, 
the  entire  music  drama  in   1867;  its  first  presentation:  June  21,   1868. 

The  score  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes  and  piccolo, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp  and  strings. 

Wagner,  whose  ideas  for  music  dramas  were  always  considerably 
ahead  of  their  fruition,  first  conceived  plans  for  "Die  Meister- 
singer"  (and  "Lohengrin"  as  well)  in  the  summer  of  1845,  when,  hav- 
ing completed  "Tannhauser"  he  was  anticipating  its  first  production. 
A  humorous  treatment  of  the  early  guilds,  of  Hans  Sachs  and  his 
fellow  tradesmen,  occurred  to  him  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  Wart- 
burg  scene  in  "Tannhauser"  and  its  contest  of  song.  He  carried  the 
project  in  the  back  of  his  mind  while  more  immediate  concerns  — 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  thing  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  There  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taken  care  of,  hut  if  your  income 
has  increasedjf  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  maybe  entirely  in- 
adequate. Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Only  through  giving  your  agent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
.[worth  insuring  can  this  be  accom- 
c"  -plished.Tofind  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  ^'et- 
-ting  protection  costs 
you  nothing. 


Ask   the   agent  of  The  Employers'   Group  to  explain  the  Insurance  Analysis 

Plan   to  you   or  write  direct  to   The   Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 

Street,  Boston,   for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 
your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates  complete 

insurance   protection 
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SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

tonight — and  every  night — 

in  your  home 

music  of  this  outstanding  orchestra 

>  to  enjoy  as  often  as  you  wish — 
.u  wish— on  VICTOR  RECORDS 


the  color  and  brilliance  of  the 
performance  you  are  now  hearing  on 
tigs  as: 

pussy  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  Suite  .  .  Ravel 

.  Brahms       "Classical"  Symphony  .  Prokofieff 
'ymphony  No.  4  .  Tchaikovsky 


VICTOR  RECORDS 


"Lohengrin"  and  the  "Ring"  —  occupied  him.  Then  came  "Tristan" 
and  only  after  the  "Tannhauser"  fiasco  in  Paris,  in  1861,  did  he  give 
his  complete  thoughts  to  his  early  Nurembergers,  and  draw  his 
libretto  into  final  form.  At  once,  with  a  masterful  assembling  of  fresh 
forces  as  remarkable  as  that  which  he  had  shown  in  plunging  into 
"Tristan,"  he  put  behind  him  the  impassioned  chromaticism  of  the 
love  drama  and  the  Bacchanale,  and  immersed  himself  in  the  broad 
and  placid  periods,  the  naive  style  of  medieval  German  folk.  He  built 
up  readily,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  strictly  human  world,  free  of 
gods,  legendary  heroes,   and  magic  spells. 

He  went  to  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine  to  compose  "Die  Meistersinger" 
and  in  the  early  spring  of  1862  had  completed  the  Prelude,  begun 
the  first  act,  and  sketched  the  prelude  to  the  third  —  fragments 
implicating  a  fairly  complete  conception  of  the  ultimate  score. 
Wagner  even  planned  on  finishing  "Die  Meistersinger"  for  perform- 
ance in  the  autumn  season  of  1862,  but  intruding  troubles  —  the 
financial  entanglements,  the  summons  to  Munich  by  King  Ludwig, 
and  his  enforced  departure  from  that  city  —  these  things  delayed  his 
score,  which  was  not  finished  until  October,   1867. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

SPECIAL  REVELATION 
By  Lucian  Price 

(Editorial  in  the  Boston  Globe,  November  8,   1942) 


Before  I  die,"  we  tell  ourselves,  "I  intend  to  see  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  the  Canadian  Rockies."  But  suppose  no  railroads  were 
built  .  .  .  and  then  of  a  sudden,  suppose  we  could  go  by  plane.  Or 
what  if  one  of  the  decisive  books  of  Western  civilization,  after  having 
been  locked  up  in  a  foreign  tongue,  were  translated  into  good  Eng- 
lish and  sold  everywhere?  Our  own  luck  is  quite  as  good.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  years  ago,  between  1824  and  1826,  a  man  who  was 
stone  deaf  composed  six  quartets  for  stringed  instruments— two  violins, 
viola  and  violoncello  —  which  remain  the  highest  achievement  in 
music.  Not  esoteric,  not  for  a  few  initiates  only,  they  were  written  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  multitude;  but  only  within  the  past  three  or  four 
years  have  they  been  thrown  wide  open  to  everybody  by  excellent 
phonographic  recordings.  When  the  papyri  of  the  ancient  classics 
began  to  arrive  in  Italy  from  Constantinople  in  the  12  th  century, 
those   manuscripts   revealed   to   their   readers   faculties   of   the   mind 
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which,  although  latent  in  everyone,  had  in  most  persons  lain  dormant 
for  a  period  of  nearly  a  thousand  years.  On  January  29,  1927,  at  Villa 
Olga,  where  he  then  lived  beside  Lake  Geneva,  Remain  Rolland, 
being  that  day  61  years  old,  said,  "Before  I  die,  I  intend  to  write 
a  book  on  Beethoven's  last  quartets.  They  are  not  only  music  but 
religion;  they  are  'outside  of  time,'  and  contain  a  revelation  higher 
than  philosophy,  a  state  of  consciousness  to  which  only  a  few  have 
attained." 

The  immortals  can  afford  to  wait.  Why  hurry  when  eternity  is 
theirs?  A  masterpiece  slips  quietly  into  the  world  leaving  us  to  dis- 
cover belatedly  that  we  are  entertaining  Olympians  unawares.  It  was 
not  until  the  1880's  in  Paris  that  these  last  quartets  of  Beethoven 
began  to  interest  a  public.  They  had,  of  course,  long  been  known  to 
a  few  advanced  musicians,  but  even  after  1880  they  were  seldom  played. 
Here  in  Boston  twenty  years  ago,  four  players  from  London  per- 
formed them  in  sequence,  and  Jordan  Hall  was  jammed.  Meanwhile, 
the  first-rate  composers  during  the  past  century  —  Schumann,  Men- 
delssohn, Wagner,  Brahms,  Franck  —  have  studied  these  scores  like 
schoolboys,  and  it  is  amusing  to  identify  what  they  did  with  what 
they  learned.  Ernest  Bloch  used  to  read  them  in  a  New  Hampshire 
pine  forest,  and  Dr.  Sibelius,  recommending  them  to  a  young  German 
composer,  is  disgusted  when  that  worthy  replies,  "There  is  nothing 
in  them  for  me"  —  to  whom  Sibelius  retorts  in  a  stony  silence,  "What 
you  mean  is,  there  is  nothing  in  you  for  them."  They  are  also  the 
great  problem  in  modern  music,  a  mountain  barrier  which  no  one 
has  been  able  to  surmount. 

If  we  knew  exactly  when  and  where  "Hamlet,"  "King  Lear," 
"Macbeth,"  "Othello,"  "Cymbeline"  and  "The  Tempest"  were  written, 
in  town  or  country,  in  sickness  or  in  health,  in  elation  or  in  de- 
spondency, on  commission  for  the  Globe  Theatre  or  from  pure  inner 
compulsion,  and  whether  they  were  box  office  successes  or  fiasco,  how 
much  farther  would  such  knowledge  admit  us  to  the  central  mystery 
of  the  poet's  genius?  We  do  know  such  particulars  about  the  last 
quartets  of  Beethoven;  anyone  can  dig  them  out  of  Volume  III  of 
Thayer's  monumental  biography.  We  know  who  commissioned  them, 
how  much  was  (and  was  not!)  paid  for  them,  about  when  and  where 
they  were  composed,  how  far  back  in  the  composer's  Note  Books 
some  of  their  themes  first  appear;  at  what  morning  concerts  in  which 
Viennese  coffee  house  and  by  whom  they  were  first  performed,  and 
when  and  by  whom  published.  Yet  the  central  mystery  of  the  com- 
poser's creative  process  remains  as  enigmatical  as  the  poet's.  Being  so 
little  known,  these  quartets  have  escaped  having  had  hokum  nick- 
names attached  to  them,  "Moonlight,"  "Emperor,"  "Aurora." 
Neither  had  the  Attic  tragedies  in  the  Great  Age  any  formal  titles,  as 
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"Agamemnon,"  "The  Trojan  Women."  With  the  naivete  of  creation's 
early  morning  they  were  simply  produced,  to  stand  as  entities  in  their 
own  right.  The  titles  were  appended  a  century  later  by  the  scholars, 
editors  and  grammarians  of  Alexandria.  So  in  asking  for  these  six 
quartets,  all  you  need  go  by,  excepting  "The  Grand  Fugue,"  are 
key  signatures  and  numbers,  Opus  127,  130,  131,  132,  133  and  135. 
Opus  means  merely  "work"  number  so-and-so  —  which  betrayed  a 
trusting  soul  into  saying,  "I  have  always  admired  Opus'  works,  but  I 
think  he  tried  to  write  too  much." 

Never  suppose  that  these  quartets  yield  their  secrets  on  one  hear- 
ing. At  his  fortieth  hearing  of  them  the  listener  will  still  be  exploring 
new  regions  of  their  vast  interior,  and  of  his  own.  For  they  open 
new  worlds,  and  those  worlds  are  infinite.  A  man  ought  to  feel 
ashamed  to  be  discussing  them  at  all  on  such  slight  acquaintance  as  a 
few  months'  study,  were  this  not  merely  the  public  service  of  inform- 
ing people  of  their  recent  accessibility.  That  done,  they  are  anybody's 
hunt.  Much  of  their  music  will  seem  at  first  austere  and  hard  to 
understand;  on  the  other  hand,  the  "song"  movements,  such  as  the 
Lento  of  the  last  (No.  16),  the  Adagio  of  No.  12  and  the  Cavatina 
of  No.  13,  speak  so  directly  to  the  heart  that  they  are  disconcerting. 
It  is  like  having  wandered  into  a  sanctuary  where  you  are  not  sure 
you  belong.  Or  they  give  one  the  feeling  that,  for  decorum's  sake, 
they  should  be  listened  to  in  solitude  —  one  is  vaguely  abashed,  as 
though  his  soul  were  being  stripped  naked.  That  Catavina,  in  especial, 
comes  like  a  revelation  in  the  possibility  of  human  goodness.  Again, 
there  are  pages  on  pages  of  infectious  hilarity;  there  are  dazzling 
flashes  of  wit,  and  there  are  episodes  of  such  necromantic  mystery  as 
to  set  the  ear  alert  and  the  mind  puzzling,  "What  does  that  mean?" 
The  Rondo  of  No.  15  enters  the  room  like  an  august  personage 
incognito,  and  only  later  do  you  discover  the  Olympian's  identity: 
that  theme  was  originally  intended  as  the  finale  to  the  9th  Symphony. 

Late  in  life  Michelangelo  turned  to  composing  poetry.  These  last 
quartets  of  Beethoven,  who  had  written  works  of  heroic  proportions 
for  orchestra  and  chorus,  are  as  though  a  painter  of  enormous  can- 
vases had  laid  down  his  brush  and  concentrated  the  final  essence 
of  his  life's  experience  into  half  a  dozen  etchings.  He  who  has  written 
for  brass,  percussion,  wood  winds,  string  choirs  and  voices  —  two  hun- 
dred performers  —  now  writes  for  fiddles  four.  The  musical  form,  too, 
has  suffered  a  sea  change  into  something  so  rich  and  strange  that 
Louis  Spohr,  a  virtuoso  violinist,  an  excellent  composer,  and  a  good 
soul,  thought  and  said  that  Beethoven's  deafness  had  caught  up  with 
him  at  last,  it  was  so  long  since  the  poor  fellow  had  been  able  to  hear 
any  music  that  he  had  begun  to  forget  how  it  ought  to  sound;  and 
Bernhard   Romberg,    the   best   violoncellist   of   his   time,    turned   his 
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'cello  part  in  one  of  these  quartets  upside  down  and  wrong-end-to, 
remarking  wryly  that  the  music  sounded  as  well  that  way  as  the 
other.  Time  has  reversed  Bernhard.  Yet  one  can  scarcely  blame  them. 
When  the  first  of  the  six  (No.  12)  was  rehearsed,  Beethoven,  "who 
could  not  hear  a  tone,  watched  the  players  keenly  and  detected  even 
the  slightest  variation  in  tempo  or  rhythm."  How?  From  the  move- 
ment of  the  fiddle  bows! 

There  was  once  a  saintly  old  clergyman  in  Boston  who  began  buy- 
ing farms  in  Beverly.  He  plunged  so  heavily  that  his  parishioners 
began  to  wonder  whether  he  was  cracked.  One  of  them  was  deputed 
to  sound  him  out.  "Aren't  you  getting  rather  overloaded  with  farms, 
Dr.  Bartol?"  asked  the  friend  cautiously.  "Oh,  no,"  replies  the  good 
dominie.  "You  see,  I  have  had  a  special  revelation."  "Aha!"  thinks 
the  parishioner,  rolling  the  whites  of  his  eyes  toward  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  study,  "So  here  we  have  it!"  adding  aloud,  "And 
might  a  layman  inquire  the  exact  nature  of  this  divine  interposition?" 
"Certainly,"  says  the  parson.  "It  is  that  the  Almighty  is  not  going 
to  create  any  more  seashore." 

Your  informant,  too,  has  had  a  special  revelation.  It  is  this:  Bee- 
thoven is  not  going  to  write  any  more  quartets. 


SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  36 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

>-p  he  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
■*■  a  serious  crisis,  and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his  art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
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the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  of  the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his  intention  to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the  remaining  three  movements. 
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his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai 
kovsky  simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
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upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from,  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores — 
and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  where  personal  complications  could 
not  enter.  Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
rally shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  symphony  —  "our  symphony," 
he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 
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BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 
SERGE     KOUSSEVITZKY,     CONDUCTOR 


Serge  Koussevitzky,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  Russian  con- 
ductor, was  born  in  1874  in  the  small  central  Russian  province  of  Tver.  As  a 
boy  he  made  his  way  alone  and  penniless  to  Moscow  where,  applying  at  the 
Philharmonic  School,  he  was  admitted  on  his  abilities  by  a  scholarship  which 
chanced  to  be  open — as  a  student  of  the  double  bass.  In  a  short  time,  he  made 
himself  a  remarkable  virtuoso  of  the  unwieldy  instrument.  This  was  the 
Koussevitzky  who  later  could  elicit  such  transcendent  tone  and  sheer  melodic 
songfulness  from  a  body  of  strings. 

The  artist  Koussevitzky  could  not  long  have  been  satisfied  with  such  a 
limited  medium  of  expression.  He  inevitably  sought  that  most  expressive  of 
instruments — the  full  symphony  orchestra.  With  his  own  orchestra  he  gave 
memorable  concerts  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  Chartering  a  steamer,  he 
took  his  musicians  the  length  of  the  Volga  through  his  vast  country,  bringing 
to  the  musically  starved  people  of  innumerable  provincial  towns  their  first  sym- 
phony concert.  After  the  Revolution,  Koussevitzky  conducted  for  a  while 
under  government  subsidy,  but,  fleeing  restriction,  again  assembled  an  orchestra 
of  his  own  in  Paris  and  gave  his  famous  "Concerts  Koussevitzky."  Here,  and 
by  guest  performances  in  London  and  in  other  cities,  western  Europe  came  under 
the  spell  of  this  magnetic  and  forceful  leader. 

It  was  in  1924  that  Koussevitzky  came  to  America  and  took  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  the  years  which  have  followed,  he 
has  touched  new  heights  of  his  art  and  brought  the  orchestra  to  a  new  and  sur- 
passing importance.  The  famed  precision  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
its  perfection  of  ensemble,  and  its  tonal  beauty,  excel  even  the  most  glorious 
days  of  its  illustrious  past — qualities  newly  touched  by  Koussevitzky' s  ranging 
artist's  vision. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


Mozart 


PROGRAM  ME 


Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  34  (Koechel  No.  338) 


I.     Allegro  vivace 
II.     Andante  di  molto 
III.     Finale:    Allegro  vivace 


Moussorgsky 


Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 


Ravel 


"Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  jour — Pantomime — Danse  generale 


INTERMISSION 


Shostakovich 

.     I.     Largo 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Presto 


Symphony  No.  6 


musician's  Italian  for  the  purpose.  In  this  light  the  movement  is  the  richest  slow  movement  Mozart 
had  as  yet  produced,  and  he  did  not  often  surpass  it  in  subtlety.  It  is  eminently  witty,  and  the 
attention  is  concentrated  on  its  pure  musical  sense  without  any  distractions  of  orchestral  colour,  for 
it  is  scored  for  strings  alone,  except  for  the  bassoons,  which  however  merely  double  the  basses. 
The  harmony  gains  a  characteristic  Mozartean  richness  from  the  constant  division  of  the  violas  into 
two  parts.  Though  the  movement  is  short  its  effect  is  eminently  spacious,  the  rhythm  being  ex- 
panded by  echoes  and  interpolations  with  a  mastery  that  anticipates  the  Mozart  of  ten  years  later. 
After  the  exposition  a  link  of  four  bars  leads  at  once  to  a  regular  recapitulation.  The  link,  which 
was  derived  from  the  first  theme,  is  turned  into  a  neatly  epigrammatic  end. 

"As  in  the  Paris  Symphony,  there  is  no  minuet.  The  finale  is  a  lively  dance  in  Presto  6-8  time, 
like  that  of  the  opening  of  the  ballroom  scene  in  Don  Giovanni.  Imagine  the  Lancers  becoming 
so  fast  that  it  would  do  for  a  Tarantella.  The  movement  is  thoroughly  effective  and  appropriate; 
but  this  adds  interest  to  the  fact  that  in  style  and  technique  it  is  very  like  the  finales  of  Mozart's 
earlier  symphonies.  It  thus  serves  to  measure  the  advance  made  by  the  rest  of  the  work.  Here  it 
does  not  jar,  and  you  could  put  it  on  to  an  earlier  symphony  without  damage.  And  if  you  trans- 
posed it  to  E-flat  few  people  would  detect  its  substitution  for  the  opening  of  the  ballroom  scene 
in  Don  Giovanni.  But  it  would  be  unthinkable  as  a  finale  for  the  Linz  Symphony;  though  it  has 
its  impressive  minor  passages  and  pianissimos." 


'KHOVANSTCHINA':  PRELUDE  TO  ACT  I 

by  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

(Born  at  Karevo,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21,  1839;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881) 


Moussorgsky  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  opera  "Khovanstchina"  between  the  years  1872  and 
1875,  working  on  it  intermittently  through  the  remaining  six  years  of  his  life.  His  colleague, 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  filled  out  and  fully  orchestrated  the  score  in  1881.  The  first  performance  was 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885.    There  was  a  performance  in  Moscow  in  1897. 

The  most  recent  performance  of  the  Prelude  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  this  orches- 
tra was  on  December  27,  1940. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  timpani,  harp,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

Khovanstchina  is  a  formidable  name,  especially  when  written  as  'Chowdnscbtschina,'  in  the 
German  transliteration"  (so  writes  Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  readable  life  of 
Moussorgsky).  "The  word  (the  accent  is  on  the  first  'a')  looks  as  if  it  were  invented  to 
display  the  tongue-twisting  properties  of  the  Russian  language.  The  last  syllables  hiss  like  a  brood 
of  snakes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  monstrous  word?  Nothing  much — its  sense  is  more  inno- 
cent than  one  would  fancy.  The  last  syllables  are  only  a  contemptuous  suffix  in  Russian,  like  '-ery' 
in  English.  When  the  young  Czar  Peter  (not  yet  'the  Great')  was  told  of  a  plot  that  the  two 
Princes  Khovansky  had  formed  against  him,  he  dismissed  the  whole  affair  with  a  contemptuous 
shrug,  and  the  word  'Khovanstchina!'  and  gave  orders  to  let  the  matter  drop.    The  'dropping'  meant 
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that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky,  father  and  son,  were  publicly  hanged;  but  otherwise  the  conspiracy 
had  no  further  result,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Empire  was  concerned."  Moussorgsky  devised  a  dif- 
ferent end  for  each  of  them,  to  suit  his  dramatic  purposes,  but  was  otherwise  essentially  faithful  to 
history. 

His  introduction,  Moussorgsky  calls  "Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River."  It  is  a  musical  landscape 
in  which  the  composer  prepares  his  audience  to  see  the  quarters  of  the  Streltsi  in  Moscow,  in  the 
early  morning.  Riesemann  attributes  the  "five  melodic  variations"  which  are  the  basis  of  this 
prelude  to  "a  method  of  musical  expression  long  familiar  to  the  Russian  people,  through  their 
popular  songs.  When  a  song  is  sung  in  a  Russian  village — especially  by  several  singers  in  succes- 
sion— no  two  stanzas  are  usually  sung  alike.  Each  singer  tries  to  introduce  individual  variations 
in  the  melody  to  suit  his  or  her  own  voice  and  mood,  and  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the 
particular  verse.  Thus  the  song  loses  all  rigidity  and  seems  to  be  a  living,  breathing  organism, 
capable  of  varying  with  every  moment.  This  peculiarity  of  Russian  folk-song  becomes  in 
Moussorgsky's  hands  a  most  effective  means  of  musical  expression,  which  he  employs  in  many  of 
his  works,  and  nowhere  more  successfully  than  in  this  prelude:  it  is  always  the  same  landscape, 
somewhat  melancholy  and  monotonous,  that  we  see  before  us,  and  yet  it  seems  constantly  to  change 
its  appearance,  in  accordance  with  the  changing  light." 


"DAPHNIS  ET  CHLOE" — Ballet  in  One  Act — Orchestral  Fragments 
Second  Series:   "Daybreak,"   "Pantomime,"   "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 
(Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937) 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  composed  in  1910,  and  first  produced  June  8,  1912  by 
DiaghilefFs  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conducting.  Of  the  two  orches- 
tral suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917  (Dr.  Karl  Muck  conducting).  The  most  recent  per- 
formances in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series  were  May  1,  2,  1942. 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  -three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four 
horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals, 
triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings. 

From  the  time  when  it  was  first  composed,  Ravel's  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  music  has  had  a  flourish- 
ing life  apart  from  DiaghilefFs  Ballet  Russe,  for  which  it  was  officially  intended.  Diaghileff. 
deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day  (Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his 
purposes,  could  not  quite  make  ballet  composers  out  of  them.  He  did  not  reach  the  point  of 
producing  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  until  the  season  of  1912,  when  it  was  mounted  at  the  Chatelet, 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  dancing  the  title  parts.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  attributable 
in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff.  The  music  has  found  its 
lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

A  romance  by  Longus  was  the  basis  of  Fokine's  scenario.  The  designer  of  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes was  Leon  Bakst. 

The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the  rocks.     Daphnis 
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woodwinds  take  the  fine  line  of  the  melody,  the  English  horn  and  flute  having  passages  of  particular    •', 
prominence.     This  discourse  takes  place  over  a  mystic  ground  of  trills  by  the  low  strings  in  long 
pedal  points,  with  their  weird  contrast  of  range.    The  strings  take  up  the  melody  for  its  final  setting    I 
forth. 

The  bright,  propulsive  triple  rhythm  of  the  second  movement  gives  it  the  unmistakable  char-  | 
acter  of  a  scherzo,  although  it  is  not  so  called.  The  rhythm  persists  throughout  the  movement, 
except  for  fleeting  alterations  in  the  beat.  Variety  is  found  by  rhythmic  subdivision  and  by  the  | 
fantasy  of  melodic  runs  and  skips.  The  E-flat  clarinet  sets  the  pace  for  prominent  solos  by  various  I] 
woodwinds  in  shifting  color.  There  are  skittering  scale  passages.  The  piccolo  is  much  and  tell-  ;" 
ingly  called  upon,  There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  where  the  whole  orchestra  is  brought  into  play, 
the  brass  and  percussion  giving  an  almost  martial  eclat.  But  this  episode  is  soon  over.  The  move- 
ment ends  as  lightly  as  it  began. 

The  finale,  Presto,  in  4-4  time,  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo.  Rhythmic  strings  give  out  the  theme.  | 
A  new  section  shifts  to  the  triple  signature,  but  now  each  beat  is  accentuated  "marcatissimo."  After 
some  alteration  of  the  beat,  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  with  its  quadruple  rhythm.  The 
manner  of  the  opening  of  the  movement  is  re-established.  The  whole  movement  is  brilliant  and 
substantial  in  treatment  as  compared  with  the  sparse  orchestration  of  the  first  two  movements. 
It  is  in  the  character  of  a  folk  dance,  with  no  single  suggestion  of  the  matching  feet  which  were 
heard  at  the  end  of  the  symphony  previous. 

When  this  symphony  was  performed  in  Philadelphia,  the  printed  programme  quoted  a  com- 
parison of  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  the  Fifth  in  these  words  of  Mr.  Stokowski: 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  painted  in  tone  the  inner  and  outer  experiences  of  an 
artist's  life — sometimes  expressing  the  boisterous  humor  of  crowds  in  the  street,  as  in  the  fourth 
part — sometimes  painting  with  ironic  splashes  of  color  a  gamin-like  humor,  as  in  the  second  part 
— and  sometimes  telling  by  the  simplest  orchestral  means  the  innermost  reveries  of  his  spirit  in  dark 
and  melancholy  coloring,  or  rising  to  sublime  heights  of  ecstasy,  as  in  the  third  part. 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  has  composed  music  in  the  usual  sequence  of  symphonic 
form,  but  in  his  Sixth  Symphony  he  has  become  more  individualistic.  It  is  in  three  parts,  instead 
of  four,  and  the  first  part  is  the  slow  movement,  the  second  the  scherzo,  the  third  is  based  on  dance 
rhythms  and  later  has  themes  inspired  by  the  popular  folklore  of  Russia.  These  three  parts  are 
strongly  contrasted  and  are  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of  their  melodic  outline,  rhythm  and  musical 
character.  In  each  symphony  Shostakovitch  shows  himself  to  be  more  of  a  master,  to  be  ever  grow- 
ing, ever  expanding  in  his  imagination  and  musical  consciousness.  In  his  Sixth  Symphony  he  has 
reached  new  depths,  especially  in  the  first  part.  Here  are  harmonic  sequences,  and  several  melodies 
sound  at  the  same  time,  making  modern  counterpoint,  which  are  of  great  originality  and  intensity 
of  expression.  At  the  first  hearing  they  sound  strange  and  even  obscure,  as  if  the  meaning  was 
concealed  and  hidden.  But  after  hearing  this  music  three  or  four  times  it  suddenly  becomes  clear 
and  has  great  depth  of  expression." 


[Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program — By  John  N.  Burk.] 
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TICKETS    FOR    SOLDIERS 

A  number  of  tickets  for  the  Concerts  have  been  made  available 
to  service  men,  and  may  be  obtained  at  the  USO  Information 
Center  on  Court  Square,  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  8  :30  P.  M.  Tele- 
phone 7-2931. 


THE    NEXT    CONCERT 

Friday,  March  26 

Bidu  Sayao,  Soprano,  and  Richard  Crooks  Tenor 
in  Joint  Recital 
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Arafomg  nf  MixBit     '     pijila&rlpljia 


Wednesday  Evening,  February  10 

Auspices:   THE   PHILADELPHIA  FORUM 
William  K..  Huff,  Executive  Director 


THE  NEEDS  OF  A  GREAT  ORCHESTRA 


To  guarantee  the  musical  standards  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  to  bring  the  best  in  orchestral  music  within  the 
reach  of  the  greatest  possible  number  is  a  great  social  service 
that  necessarily  entails  an  operating  deficit. 

The  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  was  formed  several  years  ago 
in  order  that  those  generous  citizens  who  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  service  might  have  a  medium  through  which  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Orchestra. 

Membership  in  the  Friends  consists  of  those  who  make  con- 
tributions in  either  large  or  small  amounts  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  now  throughout  the  cities  in  which  the  Orchestra 
appears  2,501  Friends  (of  which  an  even  100  are  now  enrolled 
from  New  York  and  Brooklyn.) 

Will  you  join  today  and  help  us  meet  our  goal  of  4,000 
Friends? 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


To  the  Trustees  of 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1942-43  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ 

for  the  current  support  of  the  Orchestra,   covered  by  cheque 
herewith  or  payable  on 

Name 

Address 

Cheques  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  donations  under  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law 
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SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  February  10 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene  .         President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .  Vice-President 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Roger  I.  Lee 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Richard  C.  Paine 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  William  Phillips 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Bentley  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Managei  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty -second  Season   1942-1943] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                               ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.              KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P. 

RESNIKOFF,  v. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BE  ALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  l. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 

cauhape',  J. 

I  OUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                 GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                   WERNER,  H. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  a. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.       DROEGHMANS,  H.        ZEISE,  K. 
CHARDON,  Y.              ZIMBLER,  J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.                PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARW1CKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
[.                DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  w. 
singer,  J. 

KEANEY,  P. 

singer,  j. 
lan  no  ye,  m. 
shapiro,  h. 
gebhardt,  w. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

PERCUSSION 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,  E. 

SZULC,  R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
WHITE,  L. 
ARCIERI,  E. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,   February    10 


Programme 

Prokofieff ''Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:   non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:  molto  vivace 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  6 

I.     Largo 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.     Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Andante  con  moto 
III.  (  Allegro;   Trio 
IV.  I  Allegro 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927,  and  last  performed  in  this  series  March  27,  1942.  The  work 
is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  subjects  whose  pen  name  is 
"Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  thirteen  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  Op.  53 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


The  Sixth  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  had  its  first  performance  at  a  festival  in 
Moscow,  December  3,  1939.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  November 
29,  1940.  This  was  announced  as  the  "First  Performance  outside  Russia."  The 
symphony  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March 
20,  1942,  and  repeated  March  27. 

The  score  has  recently  been  published  with  numerous  alterations  of  detail  by 
the  composer.   This   score  is   used   in   the  present   performances. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  in  B,  one  in  E-flat,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  three  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam- 
bourine, military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings. 

If  the  three  movements  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  are  compared  with 
the  classical  scheme,  the  opening  movement  could  be  considered 
as  the  slow  movement  doing  double  service,  while  the  second  and 
third  movements  are  distinctly  suggestive  of  the  traditional  scherzo 
and  finale.  The  first  movement,  largo  throughout  and  by  far  the 
longest  of  the  three,  is  in  common  time.  It  opens  with  an  expressive 
theme  stated  by  the  woodwinds  and  low  strings,  carried  by  the 
violins  into  the  high  register.  A  new  melody  is  introduced  by  the 
strings,  at  first  unaccompanied.  This  development  moves  gradu- 
ally to  a  point  of  great  sonority.  The  tension  is  relaxed  as  the  alter- 
nate voices  of  the  woodwinds  take  the  fine  line  of  the  melody,  the 
English  horn  and  flute  having  passages  of  particular  prominence. 
This  discourse  takes  place  over  a  mystic  ground  of  trills  by  the  low 
strings  in  long  pedal  points,  with  their  weird  contrast  of  range.  The 
strings  take  up  the  melody  for  its  final  setting  forth. 

The  bright,  propulsive  triple  rhythm  of  the  second  movement  gives 
it  the  unmistakable  character  of  a  scherzo,  although  it  is  not  so  called. 
The  rhythm  persists  throughout  the  movement,  except  for  fleeting 
alterations  in  the  beat.  Variety  is  found  by  rhythmic  subdivision  and 
by  the  fantasy  of  melodic  runs  and  skips.  The  E-flat  clarinet  sets  the 
pace  for  prominent  solos  by  various  woodwinds  in  shifting  color. 
There  are  skittering  scale  passages.  The  piccolo  is  much  and  tellingly 
called  upon.  There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  where  the  whole  oichestra 
is  brought  into  play,  the  brass  and  percussion  giving  an  almost  martial 
eclat.  But  this  episode  is  soon  over.  The  movement  ends  as  lightly  as 
it  began. 

The  finale,  Presto,  in  4-4  time,  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo.  Rhythmic 
strings  give  out  the  theme.  A  new  section  shifts  to  the  triple  signa- 
ture, but  now  each  beat  is  accentuated  " marcatissimo ."  After  some 
alteration  of  the  beat,  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  with  its 
quadruple  rhythm.  The  manner  of  the  opening  of  the  movement  is 
re-established.  The  whole  movement  is  brilliant  and  substantial  in 
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treatment  as  compared  with  the  sparse  orchestration  of  the  first  two 
movements.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a  folk  dance,  with  no  single  sug- 
gestion of  the  marching  feet  which  were  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
symphony  previous. 

When  this  symphony  was  performed  in  Philadelphia,  the  printed 
programme  quoted  a  comparison  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  the 
Fifth  in  these  words  of  Mr.  Stokowski: 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  painted  in  tone  the  inner 
and  outer  experiences  of  an  artist's  life  —  sometimes  expressing  the 
boisterous  humor  of  crowds  in  the  street,  as  in  the  fourth  part  — 
sometimes  painting  with  ironic  splashes  of  color  a  gamin-like  humor, 
as  in  the  second  part  —  and  sometimes  telling  by  the  simplest  orches- 
tral means  the  innermost  reveries  of  his  spirit  in  dark  and  melancholy 
coloring,  or  rising  to  sublime  heights  of  ecstasy,  as  in  the  third  part. 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  has  composed  music  in  the 
usual  sequence  of  symphonic  form,  but  in  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  become  more  individualistic.  It  is  in  three  parts,  instead  of  four, 
and  the  first  part  is  the  slow  movement,  the  second  the  scherzo,  the 
third  is  based  on  dance  rhythms  and  later  has  themes  inspired  by  the 
popular  folklore  of  Russia.  These  three  parts  are  strongly  contrasted 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of  their  melodic  outline,  rhythm 
and  musical  character.  In  each  symphony  Shostakovitch  shows  him- 
self to  be  more  of  a  master,  to  be  ever  growing,  ever  expanding  in  his 
imagination  and  musical  consciousness.  In  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  reached  new  depths,  especially  in  the  first  part.  Here  are  harmonic 
sequences,  and  several  melodies  sounding  at  the  same  time,  making 
modern  counterpoint,  which  are  of  great  originality  and  intensity 
of  expression.  At  the  first  hearing  they  sound  strange  and  even  ob- 
scure, as  if  the  meaning  was  concealed  and  hidden.  But  after  hearing 
this  music  three  or  four  times  it  suddenly  becomes  clear  and  has 
great  depth  of  expression." 

[copyrighted] 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  thing  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  There  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  Been  well  taKen  care  of,  hut  if  your  income 
has  increased,if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  may  he  entirely  in  ~ 
adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Only  through  giving  your  agent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
{worth  insuring  can  this  he  accom- 
"plished.Tofind  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  &et~ 
-ting  protection  costs 
you  nothing. 


^XS\1/    titui    1 1 


Ask   the   agent  of  The  Employers'   Group  to  explain  the  .Insurance  Analysis 

Plan   to  you  or  write  direct  to   The   Employers'  Group,  770  Milk 

Street,  Boston,  for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The- Employers'  Group  makes 
your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates   complete 

insurance   protection 
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ENTR'ACTE 

MUSIC  IN  OUR  CIVILIZATION 
By  Serge  Koussevitzky 

(Address  in  Town  Hall,  New  York,  January  12,  1943) 


Music  is  a  dominant  need  of  our  time.  It  is  a  great  stimulus  for 
our  fighting  forces  and  a  great  hope  for  our  future. 

To  realize  the  full  significance  of  music  amidst  the  profound  calam- 
ity of  the  present  war,  we  must  glance  back  into  the  history  of  the  past. 

The  effect  of  wars  and  revolutions  upon  the  fine  arts,  and  culture 
in  general,  has  been  twofold.  Either  the  arts  succumb  to  extreme  ma- 
terialism, demoralization  and  decay;  or,  to  the  contrary,  they  herald 
an  epoch  of  cultural  and  spiritual  rebirth,  a  release  of  new  thought, 
new  creative  forces  and  a  new  age  in  history. 

Within  our  generation  and  memory,  we  have  witnessed  a  period  of 
excessive  materialism  and  of  marked  decadence  in  art  as  an  after- 
effect of  the  first  world  war.  Today,  with  the  advent  of  the  second 
world  war,  we  are  living  through  a  vigorous  upswing  of  cultural 
forces  and  consciousness. 

Such  periods  in  history  are  periods  of  transition  and  of  regenera- 
tion through  human  suffering  and  sacrifice,  of  reconstruction  through 
a  moral  and  spiritual  rebirth  and  through  the  collapse  of  a  decaying 
order  of  life. 

Hordes  of  unholy  forces  have  attacked,  invaded  and  imperilled 
our  life.  As  never  before  do  we  realize  that  art  and  culture  are  a 
stronghold  against  the  aggressors  and  their  devastating,  demoralizing 
forces.  As  we  know,  this  is  a  war  of  the  people  as  much  as  of  the 
armies,  as  much  of  the  artists  as  of  the  soldiers.  Every  atom  of  artistic 
effort  must  be  mobilized  and  thrown  into  action. 

Of  all  the  arts,  music  is  a  powerful  medium  against  evil  and  de- 
struction. It  has  power  to  heal,  to  comfort  and  to  inspire. 

In  these  stormy,  perilous  days,  it  is  the  mission  of  art  to  protect 
the  fundamental  values  for  which  our  armies  are  fighting;  to  shelter 
the  ennobling,  everlasting  treasures  of  art;  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  morale,  of  culture  and  thought. 

Music  is  a  living  and  active  force  which  is  essential  for  preserving 
the  burning  spirit  and  the  lasting  aspirations  and  ideals. 

We  have  to  fulfill  the  great  and  pressing  task  of  carrying  the  torch 
of  art  and  inspiration  to  the  battle-front.  Millions  of  men  at  arms 
need  our  music.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  time.  The  war  goes  on  at 
a  terrifying  pace.  Not  for  a  day,  not  for  an  hour  does  bloodshed  stop. 

We  have  before  us  the  matchless  example  of  Russia,  where  art  is 
a  mighty  weapon  in  the  war. 

Artists  go  to  the  front  into  the  heat  of  the  battle  where  they  witness 
true  heroism,  and  learn  to  know  what  is  life  and  death,   love   and 
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hatred.  For  those  who  know  supreme  love,  learn  also  to  know  pro- 
found hatred. 

The  fighting  men  despise  and  hate  the  merciless,  inhuman  enemy; 
they  despise  him  for  degenerating  from  a  once  cultured  people  into 
a  slave  and  follower  of  a  diseased  mind  and  order,  for  sinking  to  the 
low  stage  of  barbarism.  They  hate  him  for  the  cruelty  to  old  and 
young,  to  woman  and  child,  to  innocent  and  weak,  for  the  scorched 
earth,  for  the  suffering  of  the  mounting  toll  of  victims.  .  .  . 

The  artist  must  experience  the  very  depth  of  human  emotion  to 
give  an  illuminating  account  of  it. 

In  his  work,  he  must  portray  the  intensity  of  human  misery  and 
endurance;  the  untold  tale  of  tears  and  blood.  He  must  arouse  patri- 
otic ardor  and  sacred  wrath  in  the  hearts  of  fighting  men.  He  must 
inspire  deeds  of  great  heroism  and  valor.  This  is  the  mission  of  the 
artist  today. 

Let  us  write  hymns  of  freedom  and  victory;  compose  marches  to 
vanquish  the  foe;  let  us  proclaim  hatred  for  despotism  and  destruc- 
tion; let  us  sing  the  song  of  love  for  mankind  and  faith  in  the  ageless 
ideals  of  independence  and  democracy. 

Let  music  become  the  symbol  of  the  undying  beauty  of  the  spirit 
of  man. 

Let  us  conquer  darkness  with  the  burning  light  of  art. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  IN  C  MINOR,  Op.  67 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  and  first 
performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  Beethoven 
conducting.  The  parts  were  published  in  April,  1809,  and  the  score  in  March,  1826. 
The  dedication  is  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Rasumovsky. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani 
and  strings  (the  piccolo,  trombones  and  double-bassoon,  here  making  their  first 
appearance  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  are  used  only  in  the  Finale). 

an  affinity  of  rhythmic  units  can  be  pointed  out  between  each  of  the 
jL\.  four  movements  of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  But  the  similarity  (and  it 
is  nothing  more)  should  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  superficial 
observation.  Beethoven  may  not  have  been  even  aware  of  it  —  he  was 
too  deep  an  artist  to  pursue  a  unifying  theory.  A  still  greater  mistake 
is  to  look  upon  the  initial  four-note  figure  with  its  segregating  hold 
as  more  than  a  segment  of  the  theme  proper.  Weingartner  and  others 
after  him  have  exposed  this  fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
enlightened  interpretation  of  this  movement  probably  began  with 
the  realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first  movement  mor< 
conspicuous  for  graceful  symmetry  and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated 
tile  cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the  more 
smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  complete  picture.  Just  so 
does  Beethoven's  briefer  "motto"  devolve  upon  itself  to  produce  long 
and  regular  melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare  statement,  the 
"motto"  belongs  conceptually  to  an  eight-measure  period,  broken 
for  the  moment  as  the  second  fermata  is  held  through  an  additional 
bar.  The  movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in  its 
tonalities.  Its  very  regularity,  its  incredible  compactness,  adds  to  its 
power  which  disrupted  all  contemporary  notions  of  what  a  symphony 
was  supposed  to  be. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A-flat  major)  is  the  most  irregular  of 
the  four  movements.  It  is  not  so  much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free 
thoughts  upon  segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  re- 
currences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the  background.  The  first 
setting  forth  of  the  melody  cries  heresy  by  requiring  48  bars.  The 
first  strain  begins  regularly  enough,  but,  instead  of  closing  on  the 
tonic  A-flat,  hangs  suspended.  The  wood  winds  echo  this  last  phrase 
and  carry  it  to  a  cadence  which  is  pointedly  formal  as  the  strings 
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echo  it  at  the  nineteenth  bar.  Formal  but  not  legitimate.  A  close  at 
the  eighth  bar  would  have  been  regular,  and  this  is  not  a  movement 
of  regular  phrase  lengths.  Regularity  is  not  established  until  the  end 
of  the  movement  when  this  phrase  closes  upon  its  eighth  bar  at  last! 
The  whole  andante  is  one  of  the  delayed  cadences.  The  second  strain 
of  the  melody  pauses  upon  the  dominant  and  proceeds  with  an  out- 
burst into  C  major,  repeats  in  this  key  to  pause  at  the  same  place 
and  dream  away  at  leisure  into  E-flat.  The  two  sections  of  melody 
recur  regularly  with  varying  ornamental  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
but  again  the  questioning  pauses  bring  in  enchanting  whispered 
vagaries,  such  as  a  fugato  for  flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets,  or  a  pianis- 
simo dalliance  by  the  violins  upon  a  strand  of  accompaniment.  The 
movement  finds  a  sudden  fortissimo  close. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with  outward  appearance  of  a 
scherzo)  begins  pianissimo  with  a  phrase  the  rhythm  of  which  crystal- 
lizes into  the  principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement  restores 
the  C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic  drive.  But  here  the 
power  of  impulsion  is  light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Trio  in  C  major  (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which  is  literally 
repeated)  the  basses  thunder  a  theme  which  is  briefly  developed, 
fugally  and  otherwise.  The  composer  begins  what  sounds  until  its 
tenth  bar  like  a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as  the 
hearer  soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed  its  character,  lost  its 
steely  vigor  and  taken  on  a  light,  skimming,  mysterious  quality.  It 
evens  off  into  a  pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum  beats 
prepares  a  new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing  (although  one  does  not 
realize  this  until  the  disclosure  comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge 
of  mystery  leads,  with  a  sudden  tension,  into  the  tremendous  out- 
burst of  the  Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C  major  with  all  of  the  power 
an  orchestra  of  1807  could  muster  —  which  means  that  trombones, 
piccolo  and  contra-bassoon  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony. 
The  Finale  follows  the  formal  line  of*  custom,  with  a  second  section 
in  the  dominant,  the  prescribed  development  section,  and  a  fairly 
close  recapitulation.  But  as  completely  as  the  first  movement  (which 
likewise  outwardly  conforms),  it  gives  a  new  function  to  a  symphony 
—  a  new  and  different  character  to  music  itself.  Traditional  precon- 
ceptions are  swept  away  in  floods  of  sound,  joyous  and  triumphant. 
At  the  end  of  the  development  the  riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the 
sudden  silence  the  scherzo,  or  rather  the  bridge  passage,  is  recalled. 
Again  measures  of  wonderment  fall  into  the  sense  of  a  coda  as  the 
oboe  brings  the  theme  to  a  gentle  resolution.  This  interruption  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  which  none  could  deny,  even  the  early  malcontents 
who  denounced  the  movement  as  vulgar  and  blatant  —  merely  because 
they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo  and  found  something  else  instead. 
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The  Symphony  which  in  all  parts  overrode  disputation  did  so  no- 
where more  tumultuously,  more  unanswerably,  than  in  the  final  coda. 

The  innovation,  then,  was  in  the  character  of  the  musical  thought. 
The  artist  worked  in  materials  entirely  familiar,  but  what  he  had 
to  say  was  astonishingly  different  from  anything  that  had  been  said 
before.  As  Sir  George  Grove  has  put  it,  he  "introduced  a  new  physi- 
ognomy into  the  world  of  music."  No  music,  not  even  the  "Eroica," 
had  had  nearly  the  drive  and  impact  of  this  First  Movement.  The 
slow  movement,  more  conventional,  had  its  surprising  passages.  The 
scherzo  (labelled  merely  "Allegro")  had,  unlike  the  scherzo  of  the 
Second  or  Third  Symphonies,  little  of  what  was  implied  by  the  word. 
The  da  capo  is  more  like  a  new  development  than  a  repeat,  and  the 
sense  of  progression  naturally  ushers  in  the  long  bridge  to  the  finale, 
a  link  between  movements  which  was  entirely  without  precedent. 
The  mysterious  mood  of  the  scherzo,  the  suspense  of  the  soft  drum 
beats  preparing  a  new  disclosure,  the  sudden  radiance  of  the  major 
tonality,  these  wonders  of  the  dreaming  and  creating  artist  no  analyst, 
no  technician,  will  ever  account  for  in  factual  terms. 

And  so  the  symphony  remains  the  most  striking  manifestation  of 
the  impassioned,  the  eruptive  Beethoven.  It  sent  the  romancers  at 
once  searching  for  causes,  for  explanations,  and  they  have  never 
ceased.  Much  stock  has  been  placed  in  the  stories  that  Beethoven 
once  remarked  of  his  first  theme:  "Thus  fate  knocks  at  the  door" 
[Schindler],  and  that  the  notes  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  call  of 
the  goldfinch  [Ries].  Even  though  these  two  men  may  for  once  have 
remembered  accurately  and  spoken  truly  (which  in  itself  is  assuming 
a  good  deal),  the  two  incidents  prove  no  more  than  that,  in  the  first 
case,  the  completed  symphony  possibly  suggested  to  its  maker,  in  a 
passing  conversational  fancy,  the  idea  of  Fate  knocking  at  the  door; 
in  the  second  case,  his  musical  thought  may  have  seized  upon  a  chance 
interval,  and  according  to  a  way  he  had,  developed  it  into  something 
entirely  different.  An  accidental  phrase  or  rhythm  was  constantly 
taking  musical  shape  in  his  imagination  —  a  domain  where  all  things 
became  pure  music,  where  visual  images  somehow  did  not  belong. 

Some  writers  would  not  agree  with  this.  Grove,  for  example,  as- 
sumed that  Beethoven  must  have  had  a  "personal  purpose  or  idea" 
in  mind  when  he  put  this  stormy  music  to  paper.  "It  is  impossible," 
wrote  Grove,  "to  resist  a  strong  feeling  of  regret  that  in  this  and 
others  of  his  symphonies  Beethoven  did  not  give  us  a  clue  to  his  in- 
tentions." That  regret  did  not  curb  Sir  George  in  the  exercise  of 
free  speculation.  Since  the  Symphony  occupied  its  maker  principally 
from  1805  till  the  end  of  1807,  and  since  1806,  the  year  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony,  was  also  the   time  when  Beethoven  became  secretly  en- 
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gaged  to  Theresa  von  Brunswick,  there  was  nothing  more  natural 
than  to  look  for  signs  of  that  touching  love  affair  in  both  symphonies. 
Grove  believed  without  question  that  Theresa  was  the  "Unsterbliche 
Geliebte."  The  emotional  outpourings  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  were 
the  outpourings  of  the  famous  love  letters,  transformed  from  the  in- 
coherence of  words  to  the  coherence  and  ordered  power  of  notes. 
"The  Recollections  of  Countess  Theresa  von  Brunswick,"  written  by 
her  younger  friend  under  the  pseudonym  "Mariam  Tenger"  and 
published  in  1890,  makes  repeated  allusion  to  a  stormy  scene  which 
is  described  as  having  taken  place  in  1796  between  the  excitable 
master  and  his  then  child  pupil  of  fifteen.  The  Countess  in  her  old 
age  seemed  to  remember  this  scene  with  especial  vividness,  and  Grove 
saw  in  it  the  very  picture  of  the  opening  movement. 

The  composer,  impatient  at  the  shy  girl's  frightened  and  fumbling 
attempt  at  a  sonata,  stamped  out  of  the  house  into  a  blizzard  while 
the  alarmed  Theresa  hurried  after  him  with  his  hat  and  cloak. 

Sir  George  found  the  first  and  second  theme  to  express  "the  two 
characters  exactly  —  the  fierce  imperious  composer,  who  knew  how 
'to  put  his  foot  down,'  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  and  the  womanly, 
yielding,  devoted  girl."  Plentiful  readings  less  acceptable  than  this 
one  could  be  found,  with  little  hunting.  Berlioz,  whose  musicianly 
understanding  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  must  sometimes  be  dis- 
cerned through  a  thicket  of  verbiage,  sees  here  "the  terrible  rage  of 
Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the  poisonous  slanders 
which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt."  Imaginative  embroidery 
reaches  its  height  when  Berlioz  is  reminded  by  the  trio  in  the  scherzo 
of  a  "gay  and  frolicsome  elephant"  ("les  ebats  d'un  elephant  en 
gaiete").  One  turns  with  a  certain  relief  to  the  thought  that  Beethoven 
was  probably  conscious  of  tones  and  nothing  else  as  this  tonal  revo- 
lution transpired  and  became  articulate.  It  would  seem  entirely  pos- 
sible that  he  had  no  personal  encounter  in  mind,  no  scheme  for  the 
disruption  of  musical  law  and  order.  As  Edouard  Herriot  has  said, 
in  his  "Life  and  Times  of  Beethoven,"  he  proceeded  "without  a  cal- 
culated theory,  without  a  scholastic  formula,  but  in  an  altogether 
simple  manner,  because  in  so  ample  a  work,  master  over  all  his  re- 
sources, he  applied  himself  once  more  with  a  native  ingenuousness." 
The  music,  too,  may  be  profitably  approached  with  a  similar  in- 
genuousness, free  of  inward  probings. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  9 


The  Programme  has  been  changed  as  follows: 

Vaughan  Williams Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis 

for  Double  String  Orchestra 

Roy  Harris Symphony  No.   ty  jf 

I.     Prelude 
II.     Chorale 
III.     Dance  Fugue 

INTERMISSION 

Rimsky-Korsakov Symphonic  Suite,  ''Scheherazade"    (after  "The 

Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 

I.     The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship 
II.     The  Story  of  the  Kalandar  Prince 

III.  The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess 

IV.  Festival   at  Baghdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes   to   Pieces  on   a  Rock 

surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.  Conclusion 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  9 


Programme 


Vaughan  Williams Fantasia  on  a  theme   by  Thomas  Tallis  for 

Double  String  Orchestra 


Roy   Harris    Symphony    No.    5 

I.     Prelude 
II.     Chorale 
III.     Fugue 

INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  6 

I.     Largo 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Presto 
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FANTASIA  ON  A  THEME  BY  THOMAS  TALLIS,  for  Double 

String  Orchestra 

By  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Born  at  Down  Ampney,  between  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire,  England, 

October  12,   1872 


This  Fantasia  was  written  for  the  Gloucester  Festival  of  1910,  where  it  had  its 
first  performance  in  the  Cathedral.  It  was  published  in  1921.  The  first  performance 
in  this  country  was  by  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  March  9,  1922.  The 
first  Boston  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  27,  1922. 

"The  Fantasia  is  scored  for  string  orchestra  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions," so  the  composer  explains.  "  (1)  Full  body  of  strings.  (2) 
Smali  orchestra  of  nine  players.  (3)  Solo  quartet.  These  three  bodies 
of  players  are  used  in  various  ways,  sometimes  playing  as  one  body, 
sometimes  antiphonally,  and  sometimes  accompanying  each  other." 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  score  specifies  the  second  orchestra  as  consisting 
of  nine  players,  "two  first  violin  players,  two  second  violin  players,  two 
viola  players,  two  violoncello  players,  and  one  doublebass  player.  .  .  . 
The  solo  parts  are  to  be  played  by  the  leader  of  each  group." 

In  1567,  Thomas  Tallis,  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Hoyal  in  the 
Court  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  wrote  eight  tunes,  each  in  a  different 
mode,  for  the  Metrical  Psalter  of  Archbishop  Parker.  The  Psalter, 
which  now  lies  in  the  British  Museum,  shows  the  tunes  in  four-part 
harmony,  each  part  printed  separately.  The  cantus  firmus,  according 
to  the  following  note,  is  in  the  tenor  part:  "The  Tenor  of  these  partes 
be  for  the  people  when  they  will  syng  alone,  the  other  parts,  put  for 
greater  queers,  or  to  such  as  will  syng  or  play  priuatelye."  Of  the 
eight  tunes,  Vaughan  Williams  has  chosen  the  third  for  the  subject 
of  his  Fantasia.  Each  of  them,  and  its  corresponding  mode,  is  charac- 
terized in  the  following  eight  rhyming  lines: 

"The  first  is  meeke:  deuout  to  see, 
The  second  sad:  in  maiesty. 
The  third  doth  rage:  a  roughly  brayth, 
The  fourth  doth  fawne:  and  flattry  playth. 
The  fyfth  delight:  and  laugheth  the  more, 
The  sixth  bewayleth:  it  weepeth  full  sore. 
The  seuenth  tredeth  stoute:  in  froward  race, 
The  eyghte  goeth  milde:  in  modest  pace." 

Hearers  of  the  twentieth  century  may  look  in  vain  for  any  sugges- 
tion of  raging  or  rough  braying  in  the  tune  of  Mr.  Williams'  choice. 
''Although  this  Fantasy  may  vividly  conjure  up  for  the  hearer  the 
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England  of  Henry  VIII,  or  of  Elizabeth,"  writes  Eric  Blom,  in  his 
illuminating  notes  for  the  programme  of  the  B.  B.  C.  Orchestra,  "it 
must  be  listened  to  as  a  modern  work  and,  but  for  the  theme  it  bor- 
rows,  an  entirely  original  composition.  Its  form,  however,  approxi- 
mates to  one  that  was  current  in  Tallis's  own  time  —  the  fantasia  or 
fancy  for  a  consort  of  viols.  It  nourished  greatly  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  was  revised  by  Purcell  near  its  end." 

Vaughan  Williams  gives  the  indication  largo  sostenuto,  and  opens 
his  Fantasia  softly  with  chords  for  the  full  orchestra,  followed  by  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  theme  in  the  lower  strings.  The  theme  is  then 
fully  stated  largamente  under  tremolo  chords  of  the  violins.  A  restate- 
ment with  an  ornamental  figure  in  the  second  violins  leads  to  a 
cadence  and  a  portion  where  the  first  orchestra  and  the  second,  its 
slighter  "echo,"  here  muted,  play  alternate  phrases  in  antiphonal 
fashion.  Then,  over  the  alternate  groups,  there  is  heard  a  portion  of 
the  tune  newly  developed  by  the  viola  solo  and  the  violin  solo  in 
turn.  The  solo  quartet  also  enters,  and  a  varied  fabric  is  woven  be- 
tween the  different  groups.  By  these  divisions  of  large  and  small  groups 
and  solos,  a  rich  variety  of  tone  color  is  obtained. 

Thomas  Tallis  is  conjectured  to  have  been  born  in  the  first  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  it  is  known  that  he  was  alive  just  before 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  A  vaguer  conjecture  gives  his 
birthplace  as  Leicestershire.  He  may  have  been  a  chorister  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  first  definite  record  of  his  career  finds  him  at  Waltham 
Abbey,  where  he  was  chosen  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  this  capacity  he  adorned  the  courts  in  turn 
of  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 

He  was  married  in  1552  and,  according  to  the  inscription  upon  his 
tombstone,  lived  with  his  Joan  "in  Love  full  thre  and  thirty  Yeres." 
In  1557  he  received  from  Mary  Tudor  a  twenty-one  years'  lease  of 
the  manor  of  Minster,  which  he  later  designated  as  the  only  royal 
favor  shown  him  in  nearly  forty  years  of  service.  A  petition  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  made  jointly  with  William  Byrd,  brought  the  grant  in  1575 
of  a  royal  patent  whereby  the  two  musicians  (Byrd  was  almost  forty 
years  younger)  were  entitled  to  the  monopoly  of  music  printing  and 
music  paper  in  England.  Tallis  and  Byrd,  as  joint  organists  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  published  songs  of  their  own  composition.  Tallis  died 
at  his  house  in  Greenwich  November  23,  1589. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5 
By  Roy  Harris 

Born  February   12,    1898,  in  Lincoln   County,  Oklahoma 


Completed  at  the  end  of  1942,  this  symphony  is  having  its  first  performances. 

The  following  orchestration  is  called  for:  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes" 
and  two  English  horns,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  eight  horns,  three  trumpets  and  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  baritone  and  bass  tubas,  tenor  saxophone,  timpani,  percussion,  and 
strings.  The  percussive  instruments  include  a  marimba,  vibraphone,  chimes,  cymbals, 
snare  drum,  two  military  drums,  and  piano. 

The  first  four  symphonies  of  Roy  Harris  have  been  performed  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  having 
had  their  first  public  performances  at  its  concerts.  The  new  Symphony 
is  appropriately  introduced  in  the  week  which  marks  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Russian  Red  Army,  as  will  be  seen 
by  Mr.  Harris's  dedication: 

"Our  own  Vice-President  the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace  recently 
declared:  'In  all  of  Russian  history  there  is  no  more  striking  example 
of  courage  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  than  Russia  presents  today. 
It  is  no  accident  that  Americans  and  Russians  like  each  other  when 
they  get  acquainted.  Both  people  know  that  their  future  is  greater 
than  their  past.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  American  and  Russian  people 
can  and  will  throw  their  influence  on  the  side  of  building  a  new 
Democracy  which  will  be  the  hope  of  all  the  world.' 

"As  an  Ameri-can  citizen  I  am  proud  to  dedicate  my  Fifth  Symphony 
to  the  heroic  and  freedom-loving  people  of  our  great  Ally,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  as  a  tribute  to  their  strength  in  war, 
their  staunch  idealism  for  World  peace,  their  ability  to  cope  with 
stark  materialistic  problems  of  world  order  without  losing  a  passion- 
ate belief  in  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  arts." 

Mr.  Harris  furnishes  this  information  about  the  new  Symphony: 

"Since  the  meaning  of  any  music  depends  on  the  experience  of  the 
person  who  hears  it,  I  hesitate  to  specify  what  I  hope  to  express  in 
this  symphony.  Yet  people  are  often  guided  to  a  better  understanding 
of  music  if  they  have  word  ideas  to  help  them  in  the  appreciation  of 
musical  ideas.  And  so  I  shall  attempt  to  say  in  words  what  I  have  put 
into  the  music  of  this  Symphony. 

"I  hoped  to  express  qualities  of  our  people  which  our  popular 
dance  music,  because  of  its  very  nature,  cannot  reveal.  Our  people 
are  more  than  pleasure-loving.  We  also  have  qualities  of  heroic 
strength  —  determination  —  will  to  struggle  —  faith  in  our  destiny.  We 
are  possessed  of  a  fierce  driving  power  —  optimistic,  young,  rough  and 
ready  —  and  I  am  convinced  that  our  mechanistic  age  has  not  de- 
stroyed an  appreciation  of  more  tender  moods.  And  it  is  right  that 
these  gentler  moods  should  live  in  us.  Otherwise  our  strength  and 
vitality  might  degenerate  into  a  ruthless  brutality. 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  thing?  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  There  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taken  care  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increased,  if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  thing's, 
yesterdays  insurance  may  be  entirely  in  ■* 
-adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Only  through  giving  your  agent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
rworth  insuring  can  this  be  accom- 
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plished.To  find  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  get~ 
-ting  protection  costs 
you  nothing. 


unity 


MS 

zLtuCn 

Ask  the  agent  of  The  Employers'   Group  to  explain  the  insurance  Analysis 

Plan   to  you  or  write  direct  to   The   Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 

Street,  Boston,  for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 

your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates  complete 

insurance   protection 
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"These  were  the  feelings  which  aroused  me  to  write  the  Symphony. 
But  as  the  work  unfolded  it  seemed  to  assume  the  character  of  our 
times.  It  became  more  martial  —  more  savage  —  more  ominously  brood- 
ing and  intense  than  1  had  imagined  it  in  the  beginning.  The  Sym- 
phony seemed  to  possess  an  independent  life  of  its  own  which  I  had 
to  accept  and  translate. 

"I  had  planned  to  write  this  Symphony  during  the  late  summer 
and  fall  of  1940.  I  had  promised  Dr.  Koussevitzky  that  it  would  be 
ready  for  the  spring  of  1941.  But  after  working  on  it  during  the  month 
of  September,  I  found  I  was  not  ready  to  write  it. 

"And  so  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1942  while  I  was  in  Colo- 
rado Springs  at  the  great  mountains  near  by  that  I  knew  that  I  could 
write  the  work.  We  came  home  to  Cornell  University  and  began  the 
Symphony  in  early  October.  It  was  completed  on  Christmas  morning, 
followed  by  great  rejoicing  and  festivities  in  our  home,  where  students 
and  friends  and  fellow  teachers  came  to  drink  a  toast  to  the  new  Sym- 
phony and  wish  each  other  a  merry  Christmas  —  knowing  full  well  that 
"Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men"  was  only  something  to  hope 
and,  iionically  enough,  to  fight  for. 

"The  Symphony  is  in  three  movements.  The  first  movement  is  a 
Prelude  of  about  six  minutes  in  length.  It  is  very  martial  in  character, 
and  according  to  its  form  moves  always  forward  without  development 
sections. 

"The  second  movement  is  in  singing  choral  style,  yet  it  is  rhapsodic. 
After  opening  with  a  dark  savage  introduction  which  leads  to  the  first 
long  melody  (bassoons,  English  horns),  the  violins  take  up  the  melody 
and  carry  it  upward  to  their  highest  registers,  where  they  stay  above 
a  3-voiced  choral  in  brass  and  wood  winds.  The  violas  and  'cellos  sing 
through  this  choral  from  their  low  to  their  high  registers,  where  they 
join  the  violins.  This  marks  the  climax  of  the  movement,  from  where 
all  the  strings  come  slowly  downward  against  brass  and  wood  wind 
harmonies  to  a  long  choral  which  opens  antiphonally  between  fortis- 
simo muted  strings  and  sonorous  brass  and  wood  wind  passages.  The 
whole  orchestra  gradually  wields  together  to  close  the  chorals  of  hope 
and  peace. 

"The  last  movement  is  structural  in -materials  and  form.  This  move- 
ment is  a  triple  fugue  in  three  sections,  A,  B  and  C.  At  the  same  time 
it  combines  the  rondo  principle  in  that  the  opening  motif  is  used  for 
strettos  of  the  first  section  of  the  fugue,  the  subject  of  which  is  an- 
nounced after  an  introduction  of  motif  I. 

"The  second  section  is  in  itself  a  double  fugue,  the  two  subjects  of 
which  are  generated  from  the  opening  motif.  The  last  section  further 
states  and  develops  the  materials  of  section  A  and  B,  culminating  in  a 
broad  climax." 
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ENTR'ACTE 

SHOSTAKOVITCH  -  AN    INTERVIEW   WITH    THE 
COMPOSER'S  WIFE 


"txte  first  met  15  years  ago,"  said  Nina  Shostakovitch,  wife  of  the 
VV  composer,  in  an  interview  given  to  the  Soviet  press.  "Dmitri 
had  just  returned  from  an  international  competition  of  musicians  in 
Poland,  where  he  won  a  certificate  of  honor.  We  were  both  studying 
at  the  Physio-mathematics  Department  of  Leningrad  University. 

"He  was  a  very  bashful,  modest  young  man,  but  with  all  this  he  was 
already  fully  matured  as  a  man  and  musician.  He  was  particularly 
proficient  in  mathematics  and  the  exact  sciences;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  did  not  like  foreign  languages. 

"In  1922,  when  Dmitri  was  16,  his  father  died  and  the  family  found 
themselves  in  straitened  circumstances.  The  composer  began  his  work- 
ing life  in  the  capacity  of  piano  player  in  a  small  Leningrad  movie 
house.  But  this  career  was  destined  to  failure.  Dmitri's  direct,  spon- 
taneous nature  caused  his  downfall.  An  American  comedy  was  being 
shown  with  huge  success  three  times  daily.  Every  time  certain  scenes 
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flashed  on  the  screen,  the  piano  was  silent  and  the  audience  heard 
the  piano  player  burst  into  laughter,  enjoying  the  antics  of  the 
comedian.  For  this  unseemly  behavior,  the  administration  decided  to 
part  company  with  the  youthful  pianist. 

"Since  we  first  met,  the  years  have  changed  Dmitri  very  little.  Per- 
haps he  has  acquired  somewhat  more  dignity  and  is  less  tempestuous 
and  nervous.  Five  years  after  we  met,  we  were  married.  Dmitri  is  very 
devoted  to  his  family,  especially  to  our  children.  But  his  life  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  his  family  and  personal  well-being.  He  simply 
can't  exist  without  the  radio  and  newspapers.  I  think  he  subscribes  to 
every  newspaper  published  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Our  two  children,  Galya  and  Maxim,  are  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed, 
like  their  daddy.  As  yet  we  aren't  attempting  to  make  musicians  of 
them,  but  nonetheless  they  both  perkily  and  fairly  accurately  sing  some 
of  his  melodies,  even  his  symphonic  ones.  Their  most  popular  tune 
just  now  is  the  theme  from  the  first  movement  of  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony. They  often  beg  their  father  to  play  for  them  and  they  clamber 
onto  the  lid  of  the  grand  piano  and  sit  as  quiet  as  mice,  all  ears.  We 
even  took  them  with  us  to  the  general  rehearsal  of  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony. There  they  sat  in  the  director's  box,  and  when  Professor 
Samosud,  the  conductor,  asked  them  'What  have  you  come  to  listen 
to?'  they  replied  'Our  symphony.'  But  in  the  middle  of  the  first  move- 
ment Maxim  suddenly  started  'conducting'  with  such  desperate  energy 
that  he  had  to  be  taken  home. 

"How  does  Dmitri  work?  Well,  he  demands  no  'special'  working 
conditions.  He  just  sits  down  at  his  writing  desk  and  writes  —  morning, 
noon,  evening.  At  night  he  sleeps.  If  it  isn't  singing  or  shouting, 
noises  don't  affect  him  at  all.  The  door  of  the  room  where  he  works 
is  usually  open,  and  often  the  children  romp  around  in  his  room. 
Sometimes  Galya  climbs  onto  his  knees  while  he  is  composing,  but  in 
such  cases  she  sits  quietly.  While  Dmitri  was  finishing  the  final  bars 
of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  for  instance,  friends  who  had  come  in  were 
chatting  and  joking  in  the  room  where  he  sat.  He  composes  swiftly, 
writing  the  score  straight  through,  usually  without  changes  or  dele- 
tions. Dmitri  has  a  great  capacity  for  work  and  once  having  started 
a  composition  he  is  wholly  engrossed. 

"Even  during  air  raids  he  seldom  stopped  working.  If  things  began 
looking  too  hot,  he  calmly  finished  the  bar  he  was  writing,  waited 
until  the  page  dried,  neatly  arranged  what  he  had  written,  and  took 
it  down  with  him  into  the  bomb  shelter.  Whenever  he  was  absent 
from  home  during  an  air  raid  alarm  he  always  phoned  me  asking  me 
not  to  forget  to  take  his  manuscripts  down  into  the  shelter. 

"He  is  highly  critical  toward  his  work,  particularly  from  the  view- 
point of  time.  Once  the  work  is  finished,  he  cools  down,  so  to  say,  to 
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again  warm  up  and  become  entirely  engrossed  with  the  next  work 
He  almost  never  reverts  to  what  he  has  already  written  and  there- 
fore, already  experienced.  It  is  far  simpler  for  him  to  write  anew  than 
to  remould  a  finished  work.  The  Fourth  Symphony ,  for  example, 
never  saw  daylight  because  the  instrumentation  of  a  few  bars  of  the 
finale  failed  to  satisfy  Dmitri  and  he  could  not  contemplate  rewriting 
them. 

"For  a  long  time  my  husband  could  not  reconcile  himself  in  thought 
to  the  necessity  of  leaving  Leningrad.  The  tense  battle  for  existence 
waged  by  his  native  city,  the  particularly  close  companionship  under 
strenuous  wartime  conditions  —  all  this  made  him  suffer  keenly  in  the 
unaccustomed  safety  of  Kuibyshev,  far  from  the  front  lines. 

"One  of  Dmitri's  distinguishing  characteristics  in  his  extraordinary, 
almost  bureaucratic  conscientiousness  and  scrupulousness  in  whatever 
he  may  be  engaged.  When  the  Conservatory  fire-fighting  brigade  of 
which  he  was  a  member  was  barracked,  he  punctiliously  obeyed  all 
regulations  and  flatly  refused  repeated  suggestions  that  special  allow- 
ance be  made  for  him.  If  anti-typhoid  vaccinations  are  announced, 
Dmitri  is  sure  to  be  the  first  to  arrive,  and  sometimes  the  only  one  to 
show  up.  At  concerts  he  arrives  before  the  cloakroom  attendant,  and 
always  turns  up  ahead  of  time  for  duty  at  the  Composers'  Union.  He 
is  always  afraid  of  being  late. 

"He  is  terribly  enthusiastic  about  whatever  he  is  doing.  He  is  a  great 
sports  fan.  Before  the  war,  heat  or  cold,  rain  or  snow,  there  was  not 
one  soccer,  ice  hockey  or  boxing  match  he  would  miss.  As  a  conserva- 
tory student  he  would  even  shirk  a  lesson  to  run  off  to  the  stadium. 
At  home,  in  Leningrad,  he  instituted  a  special  'debit-credit  ledger' 
in  which  he  would  diligently  enter  all  games  won  or  lost  by  all  the 
soccer  teams  during  the  current  sports  season.  From  various  towns  to 
this  very  day  soccer  players  keep  Dmitri  fully  posted  on  the  'situation.' 
He  is  very  fond  of  volleyball,  is  an  enthusiastic  player,  and  doesn't 
brook  any  disrespect  toward  this  game.  His  favorite  entertainment  is 
the  circus.  At  one  time  he  went  in  for  motoring.  With  his  usual  punc- 
tiliousness he  got  his  driver's  license,  but  was  too  cautious  a  driver. 
When  he  drives,  for  example,  he  never  takes  the  children. 

"Chekhov,  Gogol,  Saltykov-Shchedrin  and  Maupassant  are  his 
favorite  authors. 

"What  else  can  I  tell  you  about  Dmitri?  He's  unusually  modest,  and, 
putting  it  mildly,  he  doesn't  like  performing  at  concerts.  He's  always 
highly  agitated  when  he  gives  a  public  performance.  But  his  greatest 
bane  is  having  to  be  filmed.  He  can't  stand  being  photographed 
either.  The  result  is  a  scowling  face.  There's  only  one  single  'unique' 
snapshot  in  existence  of  Dmitri  laughing.  I  took  that  myself,"  con- 
cluded Nina  Shostakovich  with  a  smile. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,   Op.  53 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Ihe  Sixth  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  had  its  first  performance  at  a  festival  in 
Moscow,  December  3,  1939.  ^  was  introduced  to  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting,  November 
29,  1940.  This  was  announced  as  the  "First  Performance  outside  Russia."  The 
symphony  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March 
20,  1942,  and  repeated  March  27. 

The  score  has  recently  been  published  with  numerous  alterations  of  detail  by 
the   composer.   This   score    is   used    in    the   present    performances. 

The  orcnestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  in  B,  one  in  E-flat,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  three  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tam- 
bourine, military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings. 

If  the  three  movements  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  are  compared  with 
the  classical  scheme,  the  opening  movement  could  be  considered 
as  the  slow  movement  doing  double  service,  while  the  second  and 
third  movements  are  distinctly  suggestive  of  the  traditional  scherzo 
and  finale.  The  first  movement,  largo  throughout  and  by  far  the 
longest  of  the  three,  is  in  common  time.  It  opens  with  an  expressive 
theme  stated  by  the  woodwinds  and  low  strings,  carried  by  the 
violins  into  the  high  register.  A  new  melody  is  introduced  by  the 
strings,  at  first  unaccompanied.  This  development  moves  gradu- 
ally to  a  point  of  great  sonority.  The  tension  is  relaxed  as  the  alter- 
nate voices  of  the  woodwinds  take  the  fine  line  of  the  melody,  the 
English  horn  and  flute  having  passages  of  particular  prominence. 
This  discourse  takes  place  over  a  mystic  ground  of  trills  by  the  low 
strings  in  long  pedal  points,  with  their  weird  contrast  of  range.  The 
strings  take  up  the  melody  for  its  final  setting  forth. 

The  bright,  propulsive  triple  rhythm  of  the  second  movement  gives 
it  the  unmistakable  character  of  a  scherzo,  although  it  is  not  so  called. 
The  rhythm  persists  throughout  the  movement,  except  for  fleeting 
alterations  in  the  beat.  Variety  is  found  by  rhythmic  subdivision  and 
by  the  fantasy  of  melodic  runs  and  skips.  The  E-flat  clarinet  sets  the 
pace  for  prominent  solos  by  various  woodwinds  in  shifting  color. 
There  are  skittering  scale  passages.  The  piccolo  is  much  and  tellingly 
called  upon.  There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  where  the  whole  oichestra 
is  brought  into  play,  the  brass  and  percussion  giving  an  almost  martial 
eclat.  But  this  episode  is  soon  over.  The  movement  ends  as  lightly  as 
it  began. 

The  finale,  Presto,  in  4-4  time,  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo.  Rhythmic 
strings  give  out  the  theme.  A  new  section  shifts  to  the  triple  signa- 
ture, but  now  each  beat  is  accentuated  "marcatissimo."  After  some 
alteration  of  the  beat,  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  with  its 
quadruple  rhythm.  The  manner  of  the  opening  of  the  movement  is 
re-established.  The  whole  movement  is  brilliant  and  substantial  in 
treatment  as  compared  with  the  sparse  orchestration  of  the  first  two 
movements.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a  folk  dance,  with  no  single  sug- 
gestion of  the  marching  feet  which  were  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
symphony  previous. 
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When  this  symphony  was  performed  in  Philadelphia,  the  printed 
programme  quoted  a  comparison  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  with  the 
Fifth  in  these  words  of  Mr.  Stokowski: 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  painted  in  tone  the  inner 
and  outer  experiences  of  an  artist's  life  —  sometimes  expressing  the 
boisterous  humor  of  crowds  in  the  street,  as  in  the  fourth  part  — 
sometimes  painting  with  ironic  splashes  of  color  a  gamin-like  humor, 
as  in  the  second  part  —  and  sometimes  telling  by  the  simplest  orches- 
tral means  the  innermost  reveries  of  his  spirit  in  dark  and  melancholy 
coloring,  or  rising  to  sublime  heights  of  ecstasy,  as  in  the  third  part. 

"In  his  Fifth  Symphony  Shostakovitch  has  composed  music  in  the 
usual  sequence  of  symphonic  form,  but  in  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  become  more  individualistic.  It  is  in  three  parts,,  instead  of  four, 
and  the  first  part  is  the  slow  movement,  the  second  the  scherzo,  the 
third  is  based  on  dance  rhythms  and  later  has  themes  inspired  by  the 
popular  folklore  ol  Russia.  These  three  parts  are  strongly  contrasted 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of  their  melodic  outline,  rhythm 
and  musical  character.  In  each  symphony  Shostakovitch  shows  him- 
self to  be  more  of  a  master,  to  be  ever  growing,  ever  expanding  in  his 
imagination  and  musical  consciousness.  In  his  Sixth  Symphony  he 
has  reached  new  depths,  especially  in  the  first  part.  Here  are  harmonic 
sequences,  and  several  melodies  sounding  at  the  same  time,  making 
modern  counterpoint,  which  are  of  great  originality  and  intensity 
of  expression.  At  the  first  hearing  they  sound  strange  and  even  ob- 
scure, as  if  the  meaning  was  concealed  and  hidden.  But  after  hearing 
this  music  three  or  four  times  it  suddenly  becomes  clear  and  has 
great  depth  of  expression." 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-second  Season,  1942-1943] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                               ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,  J. 

LAUGA,  N.              KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,  N.         CHERKASSKY,  P. 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BE  ALE,  M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  g. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,  M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
HILLYER,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

DUBBS,  H. 
TRAMPLER,  W. 

LEFRANC,  J. 

cauhape',  J. 

I  OUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,  L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

VAN  WYNBERGEN,  C.                 GROVER,  H. 
BERNARD,  A.                                   WERNER,  H. 

KORNSAND,  E. 

HUMPHREY,  G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  a. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.       DROEGHMANS,  H.        ZEISE,  K. 
CHARDON,  Y.              ZIMBLER,  J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                       GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.                PAGE,  W.                          PROSE,  P. 

BARW1CKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  j 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  March  10,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Programme 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in  D  minor, 

Op.  6,  No.   10 

Overture  —  Air  —  Allegro    moderate* 

Schumann Symphony  No.   1  in  B-fiat,  Op.  38 

I.  Andante  un  poco  maestoso;  Allegro  molto  vivace 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace.  Trio  I:  Molto  piu  vivace.  Trio  II 

IV.  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy Prelude  a  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faime"    (Eclogue 

of  Stephane   Mallarme) 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.     De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.     leux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.   to,  in  D  minor 
By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Roval  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

The  edition  of  Max  Seiffert   is  used. 

In  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Capellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 


"Handel"   by   Romain   Rolland,   translated   by  A.    Eaglefield   Hull. 
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itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 

Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 
the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 
composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello,  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumenta. 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38 
By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann's  First  Symphony,  completed  in  February,  1841,  was  first  performed 
at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipzig,  Mendelssohn  conducting,  March  31,  1841. 
The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
Theodore  Eisfeld,  Conductor,  April  23,  1853.  Boston  anticipated  New  York  with 
a  performance  on  January  15  of  the  same  year,  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society, 
Mr.  Suck,  Conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

There  are  those  who  attribute  to  Clara  Schumann  the  direct  in- 
spiration of  the  Symphony  in  B-flat,  for  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
first  winter  of  their  marriage,  on  the  threshold  of  spring,  that  Schu- 
mann composed  it.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  sudden  expansion  of 
his  powers,  a  full  flowering  of  his  genius  coincided  with  the  last 
year  of  his  engagement  and  with  his  marriage  to  Clara  on  September 
12,  1840  — a  blissful  ending  to  a  distressing  period  of  strife,  in  which 
the  long  and  unyielding  opposition  of  her  father,  Friedrich  Wieck, 
was  overcome  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  courts.  No  parent,  unless 
it  was  Elizabeth  Barrett's  father,  ever  more  stubbornly  opposed  an 
ideal  union  of  kindred  artists. 

For  about  ten  years,  from  1830,  Schumann  had  directed  his  crea- 
tive efforts  almost  exclusively  to  the  piano,  composing  the  bulk  of 
his  music  for  the  instrument  of  which  he  had  originally  set  out  to 
be  a  virtuoso.  In  1840  came  a  veritable  outpouring  of  songs  —  a  form 
he  had  hitherto  referred  to  rather  slightingly.  There  were  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  of  them,  and  some  of  his  finest.  If  this  was 
the  "song  year,"  and  Schumann  called  it  so,  the  year  1841  was  cer- 
tainly an  "orchestral  year."  Schumann,  who  had  never  tried  orches- 
tral writing  (save  for  an  attempt  at  a  Symphony  in  G  minor  in  1832, 
which  he  never  published),  composed  in  1841  the  Symphony  in  B-flat, 
the  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,"  the  Symphony  in  D  minor 
(later  rescored  and  published  as  No.  4),  and  a  "Phantasie"  in  A 
minor,  which  he  later  used  as  the  first  movement  of  his  Piano 
Concerto. 

The  pair  were  quietly  married  in  the  church  at  Schonefeld,  a  sub- 
urb of  Leipzig,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  No.  5  Inselstrasse,  in  the 
attractive  house  which  Schumann  was  able  to  provide.  Here,  in  the 
fourth  month  of  their  marriage,  Robert  worked  furiously  upon  his 
first  symphony,  completing  it  in  sketch   in   the  space  of   four  days. 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


'CI 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  thing?  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  There  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  care  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increased,  if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  may  he  entirely  in  ~ 
adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Only  through  giving  your  agent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
[worth  insuring  can  this  be  accom- 
-plished.Tofind  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  <£'et~ 
-ting  protection  costs 
you  nothing. 
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Ask   the  agent  of  The  Employers'   Group  to'explain  the  t  nsurance  Analysis 

Plan   to  you   or  write  direct  to   The   Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 

Street,  Boston,   for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 
your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates  complete 

insurance  protection 
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Husband  and  wife  kept  a  joint  diary,  and  January  17-23,  1841, 
Clara  was  left  to  herself  to  record  the  news  of  the  music  that  was  in 
process  of  coming  to  life:  "It  is  not  my  turn  to  keep  the  Diary  this 
week;  but  when  a  husband  is  composing  a  symphony,  he  must  be 
excused  from  other  things.  .  .  .  The  symphony  is  nearly  finished, 
and  though  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  of  it,  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
that  Robert  has  at  last  found  the  sphere  for  which  his  great  imagina- 
tion fits  him.  [January  25]  —  Today,  Monday,  Robert  has  about 
finished  his  symphony;  it  has  been  composed  mostly  at  night  —  my  poor 
Robert  has  spent  some  sleepless  nights  over  it.   He  calls  it  'Spring 

Symphony.'  ...  A  spring  poem  by gave  the  first  impulse  to 

this  creation." 

The  poet  was  Adolph  Bottger,  to  whom  the  composer  sent,  in  1842, 
the  following  dedication,  with  a  script  of  the  two  opening  bars: 
"Beginning  of  a  symphony  inspired  by  a  poem  of  Adolph  Bottger."* 
Schumann  noted  in  the  diary:  "Sketched  January  23  to  26,  1841," 
and  wrote  forthwith  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  Wenzel:  "I  have  during 
the  last  days  finished  a  task  (at  least  in  sketches)  which  filled  me  with 
happiness,  and  almost  exhausted  me.  Think  of  it,  a  whole  symphony  — 
and,  what  is  more,  a  Spring  symphony:  I,  myself,  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  is  finished."  And  he  said  in  a  letter  (November  23,  1842)  to 
Spohr:  "I  wrote  the  symphony  toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1841, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  vernal  passion  that  sways  men  until  they 
are  very  old,  and  surprises  them  again  with  each  year.  I  do  not  wish 
to  portray,  to  paint;  but  I  believe  firmly  that  the  period  in  which 
the  symphony  was  produced  influenced  its  form  and  character,  and 
shaped  it  as  it  is."  He  later  remarked  of  the  symphony  that  "it  was 
born  in  a  fiery  hour."  He  strove  to  make  his  intentions  clear,  writing 
to  the  conductor  Taubert  (January  10,  1843)  before  a  performance 
in  Berlin:  "Could  you  infuse  into  your  orchestra  in  the  performance 
a  sort  of  longing  for  the  Spring,  which  I  had  chiefly  in  mind  when 
I  wrote  in  February,  1841?  The  first  entrance  of  trumpets,  this  I 
should  like  to  have  sounded  as  though  it  were  from  high  above,  like 
unto  a  call  to  awakening;  and  then  I  should  like  reading  between 
the  lines,  in  the  rest  of  the  Introduction,  how  everywhere  it  begins 
to  grow  green,  how  a  butterfly  takes  wing;  and,  in  the  Allegro,  how 
little  by  little  all  things  come  that  in  any  way  belong  to  Spring.  True, 
these  are  fantastic  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  after  my  work  was 


*  The  poem  which  Bottger  later  pointed  out  as  Schumann's  inspiration  has  been  paraphrased 
as  follows:  "Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  heavy,  fliest  with  menace  over  land  and 
sea;  thy  grey  veil  covers  in  a  moment  the  clear  eye  of  heaven;  thy  mist  seethes  up  from 
afar,  and  Night  hides  the  Star  of  Love.  Thou  Spirit  of  the  Cloud,  murky  and  damp,  how 
thou  hast  frightened  away  all  my  happiness,  how  thou  dost  call  tears  to  my  face  anrl 
shadows  into  the  light  of  my  soul  I  O  turn,  O  turn  thy  course, — In  the  valley  blooms  the 
Spring  1"  The  last  couplet  has  been  taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  symphony:  "O  ivendp,  wend? 
Deinen  Lauf, — Im  Thole  bliiht  der  Friihling  auf !" 
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finished;  only  I  tell  you  this  about  the  Finale,  that  I  thought  it  as 
the  good-bye  of  Spring."  Schumann  at  first  intended  the  following 
mottoes  for  the  four  movements:  "The  Dawn  of  Spring,"  "Evening," 
"Joyful  Playing,"  "Full  Spring." 

The  composer  immediately  began  to  work  on  the  instrumentation 
on  January  27.  The  first  movement  was  ready  by  February  4,  the 
second  and  third  by  February  13,  and  on  February  20  the  symphony 
was  ready.  On  February  14,  Schumann  rewarded  the  impatient  Clara 
by  playing  the  score  to  her  in  the  presence  of  two  musician  friends. 
Clara  duly  recorded  her  impressions  in  her  diary.  "I  should  like  to 
say  a  little  something  about  the  symphony,  yet  I  should  not  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  little  buds,  the  perfume  of  the  violets,  the  fresh 
green  leaves,  the  birds  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  dear 
husband!  If  I  cannot  express  myself  poetically,  nevertheless  the  poetic 
breath  of  this  work  has  stirred  my  very  soul." 

When  the  symphony  was  about  to  go  into  rehearsal,  Schumann, 
little  experienced  in  orchestral  ways,  consulted  the  violinist  Hilf,  on 
matters  of  fingering  and  bowing.  At  the  rehearsals  (Mendelssohn 
was  the  conductor)  the  opening  call  of  the  trumpets  and  horns  could 
not  be  sounded  evenly  on  account  of  the  stopped  notes  of  the  horns 
then  used,  and  Schumann  had  to  transpose  them  a  third  higher. 
Further  corrections  were  made  when  the  score  was  published. 

The  concert  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orchestra's  pension  fund.  Clara  Schumann  played  the  "Adagio"  and 
rondo  of  Chopin's  F  minor  concerto,  and  piano  solos;  the  manu- 
script symphony  was  the  only  purely  orchestral  piece.  Schumann, 
delighted  at  the  results,  wrote:  "Concert  of  the  Schumann  couple. 
Happy,  unforgettable  evening.  My  Clara  played  everything  in  such 
masterly  manner  and  in  such  elevated  mood  that  everyone  was 
charmed.  And  in  my  artistic  life,  too,  the  day  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  My  wife  recognized  this,  too,  and  rejoiced  almost  more 
in  the  success  of  the  Symphony  than  in  her  own  success.  Forward, 
then,  with  God's  guidance,  on  this  path.    ..." 

[copyrighted] 
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PRELUDE  TO    'THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,   1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,   1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  of 
1 894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Soci£t6  Nationale,  December 
22,   1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.  It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

It  was  in  1893  that  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
parr  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Damoiselle  £lue"  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,  1894.  The  affair  was 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme an  unpublished  manuscript  score:  "Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase  Finale  pour  'L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune.' "  This  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  for  performance.  De- 
bussy, following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
jected his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  He  had  been  working  on 
it  two  years  when,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  he  was  ready  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication.  The  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  have  been  aban- 
doned. Debussy's  piece  was  performed  under  its  present  title  of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale.  Charles  Koechlin  re- 
ports that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Harcourt  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in  1895  the  piece 
made  its  way  abroad. 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty  in  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  "violation"  done 
upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  in  1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
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bussy  was  a  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
self would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography, .  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-picturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into  tones. 

Mallarme  had  published  his  eclogue,  "  L' Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 
in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations  by  Manet,  after  its  refusal 
by  the  Parnasse  Contemporain.  Debussy  was  probably  following  his 
best  instincts  in  scrupulously  avoiding  anything  like  an  interlinear 
depiction  of  the  poem.  His  music  stands  carefully  aside  from  the 
delicate  and  tentative  dream  images  of  the  poet,  and  sets  its  own  re 
moter  reflection  as  if  apart,  in  anticipation  or  preparation.  Mallarme 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  score,  and  is  quoted  by  Debussy  (in  a  letter 
to  Jean  Aubry)  as  having  said:  "This  music  prolongs  the  emotion 
of  my  poem  and  fixes  the  scene  much  more  vividly  than  color  could 
have  done."  And  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  verse  upon  a  copy: 

Sylvain,  d'haleine  premiere, 

Si  ta  flute  a  reussi, 

Outs  t.oute  la  lumiere 
1 
Qii'y  soufflera  Debussy. 
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"THE   SEA"    (Three   Orchestral   Sketches) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,   1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor    (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in   the  United  States). 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons. 
three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta), 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoni- 
ques,"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in 
France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  "U  Apres-midi  d'un 
Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and 
the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event 
(1902).  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer"  with 
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some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  "images"  were  to 
occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien"  was 
written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  "La  Mer"  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  ties  Sanguinaires" ;  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer." 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12):  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or"  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 

What  other  writers  deplored  in  Debussy's  new  score  when  it  was 
new,  M.  D.  Calvocoressi,  who  was  then  among  the  Parisian  critics, 
welcomed  as  "a  new  phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution;  the  inspiration 
is  more  robust,  the  colors  are  stronger,  the  lines  more  definite."  Louis 
Laloy,  who  was  always  Debussy's  prime  rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same 


*This   draft,   dated    "Sunday,   March   5   at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"   is   in   present   posses 
sion  of  the  Eastman   School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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vein.  Until  that  time  his  music  had  been  "an  art  made  up  of  sugges- 
tions, nuances,  allusions,  an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the  hearer's 
soul  echoes  of  thoughts  that  were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally 
incomplete;  an  art  capable  of  creating  delightful  impressionistic  pic- 
tures out  of  atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of  light,  almost  without 
any  visible  lines  or  substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandoning  this 
delicate  sensitiveness,  which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  art, 
his  style  has  today  become  concise,  decided,  positive,  complete;  in  a 
word,  classical." 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  "La  Met'' 
to  minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the 
recurrence  in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after 
the  introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it 
induced  from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative 
word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  'a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination.'  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the 
spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters 
that  he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams, 
a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of 
fantastic  colors  and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times 
sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely 
yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  sur- 
faces, which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea 
that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs 
or  imperious  commands  not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds 
and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  un- 
charted and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic 
casements  of  the  dreaming  mind." 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  March   23 


Programme 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in  D  minor, 

Op.  6,  No.  10 

Overture    (Grave  —  Allegro)  —  Air  —  Allegro  moderato 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat  major,   Op.  60 

I.  Adagio;   Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace;   Trio:    Un  poco  meno  allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:    pizzicato   ostinato;    Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  10,  in  D  minor 
By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

The  edition  of  Max  Seiffert  is  used. 


In  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Capellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 


*  "Handel"  by  Romain  Holland,  translated  by  A.   Eaglefield  Hull. 
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itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 

Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 
the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 
composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello,  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  NO.  4,   Op.  60 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  vOn 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1801,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even-numbered  symphonies, 
Beethoven  was  content  to  seek  softer  beauties,  reserving  his  de- 
fiances, his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may 
well  have  been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alterna- 
tion, a  trait  perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  thematic  alternation  of 
virility  and  gentleness,  of  the  "masculine"  and  the  "feminine"  in  his 
scores  of  this  period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the 
colossus  first  finding  his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being 
entirely  subdued  and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the 
fulsome  years  which  produced  the  "Eroica"  and  C  minor  symphonies, 
and  the  "Appassionata"  Sonata  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the 
Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  not  to  mention 
"Fidelio"  and  the  three  Razumowsky  Quartets.  It  may  have  been  some 
inner  law  of  artistic  equilibrium  which  induced  Beethoven,  after  draft- 
ing two  movements  for  his  C  minor  Symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them 
aside,  and  devote  himself,  in  1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat,  which,  completed  in  that  year,  thus  became  the 
fourth  in  number. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  "Greek  maiden 
between  two  Norse  giants."  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more 
imposing  stature  of  the  "Eroica"  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked 
champions.  "The  character  of  this  score,"  wrote  Berlioz,  "is  gen- 
erally lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness."  Thayer, 
who  bestowed  his  adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  "placid  and 
serene  Fourth  Symphony  —  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all";  and 
Sir  George  Grove,  a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  some- 
thing "extraordinarily  entrainant  —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive 
whole  cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs 
and  features  of  a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they 
are,  all  is  subordinated  to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty." 

The  composer  has  left  to  posterity  little  of  the  evidence  usually 
found  in  his  sketchbooks  of  the  time  and  course  of  composition.  He 
has  simply  (but  incontrovertibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscribing  at  the  top 
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of  his  manuscript  score:  "Sinfonia  ^ta  1806  —  L.  v.  Bthvn."  This  date 
has  been  enough  to  enkindle  the  imagination  of  more  than  one  writer. 

It  was  probably  early  in  May  of  1801  that  Beethoven  took  a  post 
chaise  from  Vienna  to  visit  his  friends  the  Brunswicks  at  their  an- 
cestral estate  in  Martonvasar,  Hungary.  There  he  found  Count  Franz 
von  Brunswick,  and  the  Count's  sisters  Therese  and  Josephine  (then 
a  widow  of  twenty-six),  and  the  younger  Karoline.  Therese  and 
Josephine  ("Tesi"  and  "Pepi")  seem  to  have  had  the  composer's  more 
interested  attention.  Therese,  who  always  held  his  warm  regard, 
was  once  championed  as  the  "immortal  beloved,"  and  it  was  even  sup- 
posed that  she  and  Beethoven  became  engaged  in  this  summer  and 
that  the  Adagio  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  his  musical  declaration. 
Unfortunately  for  the  romancers,  the  book  by  Mariam  Tenger*  upon 
which  they  had  reached  their  conclusions,  has  been  quite  discredited. 
The  diaries  of  Therese,  since  examined,  clearly  show  that  she  held 
Beethoven  in  high  and  friendly  esteem  —  nothing  more.  Pepi,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mentioned  by  Therese  as  being  interested  in  Beethoven 
to  the  danger  point.  This  summer  infatuation  may  have  had  a  single 
lasting  effect  —  the  agreeable  one  of  stimulating  music.  Romain  Rol- 
land,  who  made  more  of  the  affair  with  Therese  von  Brunswick  than 
these  subsequent  discoveries  justify,  yet  came  to  the  still  plausible 
conclusion  that  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  the  direct  outcome  of  Bee- 
thoven's stay  at  Martonvasar,  "a  pure,  fragrant  flower  which  treasures 
up  the  perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest  in  all  his  life." 

The  felicity  of  Martonvasar  seems  to  have  found  its  reflection  in 
the  Symphony.  The  gusty  lover  was  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being. 
Beethoven  dominated  the  affections  of  all,  but  not  in  a  way  to  ruffle  the 
blessed  succession  of  summer  days  and  nights  in  the  Hungarian  manor, 
secluded  in  its  immense  acres  where  a  row  of  lindens  was  singled  out 
and  one  chosen  as  sacred  to  each  of  the  little  circle,  Beethoven  in- 
cluded. 

The  long  opening  Adagio  has  none  of  the  broad  chords  or  flourishes 
of  the  classical  introduction;  it  is  no  meandering  fantasia  but  a  reverie, 
precisely  conceived,  musing  upon  its  own  placid  theme  in  a  sombre 
minor  which  is  soon  to  be  banished.  Incisive  staccato  chords  establish 
at  once  the  brightness  of  B-flat  major  and  the  beat  of  the  allegro 
vivace.  The  subject  matter  of  this  movement  is  as  abundant  as  that 
of  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica,  the  exposition  extending  through 
154  bars,  unfolding  one  new  thought  after  another  in  simple  and 
inevitable  continuity.  The  main  theme,  with  its  staccato  notes,  is 
taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra  and  then  given  humorously    (and 


*Beethoven's   TJnsterbliche   Geliebte,"   1890. 
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differently)  to  the  bassoon  over  whispered  trills  from  the  violins.  It 
generates  excitement  in  the  violins  and  breaks  with  energic  syncopated 
chords  which  bring  in  the  dominant  key,  and  from  the  flute  the 
graceful  and  lilting  second  subject,  which  suggests  a  crescendo  in 
short  chords  and  a  new  theme  in  canonic  dialogue  between  the  clarinet 
and  bassoon.  Another  syncopated  subject  ends  the  section.  The  de- 
velopment plays  lightly  with  fragments  of  the  principal  theme,  and 
the  little  rhythmic  figure  which  introduced  it.  The  theme  is  combined 
with  the  second  theme  proper.  There  is  a  full  recapitulation,  more 
brilliantly  written. 

The  Adagio  devolves  upon  a  theme  first  heard  from  the  strings  and 
then  from  the  full  choirs  in  a  soft  cantabile.  The  accompanying 
rhythmic  figure  pervades  the  movement  with  its  delicate  accentua- 
tion, appearing  by  turn  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  now  and  then 
in  all  parts  at  once,  and  at  the  last  quite  alone  in  the  timpani.  This 
until  then  merely  reinforcing  instrument  is  now  used  with  special 
coloring.  The  movement  takes  its  even,  dreaming  course  with  not  a 
moment  of  full  sonority.  It  sings  constantly  in  every  part.  Even  the 
ornamental  passages  of  traditional  slow  movement  development  are 
no  longer  decoration,  but  dainty  melodic  tracery.  No  other  slow 
movement  of  Beethoven  is  just  like  this  one.  What  Wagner  wrote  of 
Beethoven  in  general  can  be  applied  to  this  Adagio  in  a  special  sense: 
"The  power  of  the  musician  cannot  be  grasped  otherwise  than  through 
the  idea  of  magic.  Assuredly  while  listening  we  fall  into  an  enchanted 
state.  In  all  parts  and  details  which  to  sober  senses  are  like  a  complex 
of  technical  means  cunningly  contrived  to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  per- 
ceive a  ghostlike  animation  ...  a  pulsation  of  undulating  joy,  lam- 
entation and  ecstasy,  all  of  which  seem  to  spring  from  the  depths  of 
our  own  nature.  .  .  .  Every  technical  detail  ...  is  raised  to  the  highest 
significance  of  spontaneous  effusion.  There  is  no  accessory  here,  no 
framing  of  a  melody;  every  part  in  the  accompaniment,  each  rhythmi- 
cal note,  indeed  each  rest,  everything  becomes  melody." 

The  third  movement  is  characterized  by  alternate  phrases  between 
wood  winds  and  strings.  The  Trio,  which  in  interest  dominates  the 
Scherzo  section,  makes  a  second  return  before  the  close,  the  first 
symphonic  instance  of  what  was  to  be  a  favorite  device.  The  finale, 
which  is  marked  allegro  ma  non  troppo,  takes  an  easily  fluent  pace, 
as  is  fitting  in  a  symphony  not  pointed  by  high  brilliance.  Its  de- 
lightful twists  and  turns  have  an  adroitness  setting  a  new  precedent  in 
final  movements. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  36 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

»t~^he  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
-*■  a  serious  crisis,  and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his  art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  ot  the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his  intention  to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
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could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  SAvitzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the  remaining  three  movements. 
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moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai 
kovsky  simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex 
panse  of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores — 
and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  where  personal  complications  could 
not  enter.  Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
rally shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  symphony  —  "our  symphony," 
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he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 

Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  "I 
may  be  making  a  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.  How  glad  I  am  that 
it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  I  thought 
of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  Moscow  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February 
22,  1878.  The  composer,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow  —  the  critics 
passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
who  conducted  it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the 
work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  now 
impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  —  one  of  many  —  to  his 
friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera 
is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to 
feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  happiest  of  all  to  possess  in 
your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life, 
and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 
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War  Benefit  Concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

At  Tanglewood 

August  16,  1940  — Allied  Relief  Fund  Benefit  for  British  aid  — 

net  $25,000. 
August  15,  1941  —  Gala  Benefit  for  the  U.  S.  O.  and  British  War 

Relief  —  net  $20,000. 

(Sets  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  have  been  sent 

to  U.S.O.  recreation  centers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  from  a 

part  of  the  proceeds  of  this  concert.) 
August  14,  1942  —A  concert  for  Russian  War  Relief  was  given  by 

the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting. 

At  Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  D.C. 

March  31,  1942  — Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  War 
Relief. 

At  Symphony  Hall 

October  11,  1942  — United  Nations  Concert. 

December  20,  1942  —  Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky,  given  for  uniformed  men  and 
women  in  war  service,  the  first  of  a  series  of  «uch  Sunday 
concerts. 

January  4,  1943  — Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor,  for  the  Greater  Boston  Com- 
munity War  Fund. 

March  28,  1943  — Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky,  given  for  uniformed  men  and 
women  in  war  service,  the  second  of  a  series  of  such  Sunday 
concerts. 

Pop  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall 

There  have  been  special  benefit  concerts  at  the  Pops  at  various 
times  for  the  Holland  Relief  Fund  (twice),  the  Navy  Re- 
cruiting Service,  Czechoslovakia  and  Czech  R.A.F.  benefit, 
Free  French  Division  of  the  British  and  American  Ambulance 
Corps. 
On  the  Esplanade 

May  18,  1941  —  Concert  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  City  of  Boston. 

August  2,  1942  — Coast  Guard  Day  concert. 

September  13,  1942  — Concert  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  week. 
At  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

November  1,1942       ) 

December  27,  1942    >  Victory  Concerts  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

March  7,  1943  \ 

At  the  Camps 

March  22,  1942  —Concert  at  Fort  Devens. 

April  6,  1942  —  Concert  at  Camp  Edwards. 

December   2,    1942  — Concert  at  Lovell   General   Hospital.   Fort 

Devens. 
January  31,  1943  — Concert  at  Camp  Edwards. 
Elsewhere 

July  17,  1942  —Jordan  Marsh  Company —  War  Bond  and  Stamp 

Drive. 
August  16,  1942  —Russian  War  Relief,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
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War  Benefit  Concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

At  Tanglewood 

August   16,   1940  — Allied  Relief  Fund  Benefit  for  British  aid  — 

net  $25,000. 
August  15,  1941  —Gala  Benefit  for  the  U.  S.  O.  and  British  War 

Relief  —  net  $20,000. 

(Sets  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  have  been  sent 

to  U.S.O.  recreation  centers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  from  a 

part  of  the  proceeds  of  this  concert.) 
August  14,  1942  —A  concert  for  Russian  War  Relief  was  given  by 

the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting 
At  Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  D.C. 

March  31,    1942  — Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  War 
Relief. 
At  Symphony  Hall 

October   11,   1942  — United  Nations  Concert. 

December  20,  1942  —  Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky,  given  for  uniformed  men  and 
women  in  war  service,  the  first  of  a  series  of  euch  Sunday 
concerts. 

January  4,  1943  — Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor,  for  the  Greater  Boston  Com- 
munity War  Fund. 

March   28,    1943— Concert  by   the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
under    Serge    Koussevitzky,    given    for    uniformed   men    and 
women  in  war  service,  the  second  of  a  series  of  such  Sunday 
concerts. 
Pop  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall 

There  have  been  special  benefit  concerts  at  the  Pops  at  various 
times  for  the  Holland  Relief  Fund  (twice),  the  Navy  Re- 
cruiting Service,  Czechoslovakia  and  Czech  R.A.F.  benefit, 
Free  French  Division  of  the  British  and  American  Ambulance 
Corps. 
On  the  Esplanade 

May  18,  1941  —  Concert  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  City  of  Boston. 

August  2,  1942  — Coast  Guard  Day  concert. 

September  13,  1942  — Concert  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  week. 

At  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

November  1,1942       ) 

December  27,   1942    >  Victory  Concerts  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

March  7,  1943  \ 

At  the  Camps 

March  22,  1942  —  Concert  at  Fort  Devens. 

April  6,  1942  —  Concert  at  Camp  Edwards. 

December  2,  1942  — Concert  at  Lovell  General  Hospital.  Fort 
Devens. 

January  31,  1943  — Concert  at  Camp  Edwards. 
Elsewhere 

July  17.  1942— Jordan  Marsh  Company  — War  Bond  and  Stamp 
Drive. 

August  16,  1942  —Russian  War  Relief,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SECOND    SEASON,    1942-1943 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY.  Conductor 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  4,  at  3  o'clock 


Programme 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  34    (Koechel  No.  338) 

I.     Allegro   vivace 
II.     Andante  di   molto 
III.     Finale:    Allegro  vivace 

Debussy Prelude  a  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune"    (Eclogue 

of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"   Ballet,   Orchestral   Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generale 
INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.     Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Andante  con  moto 
III.  (  Allegro:   Trio 
IV.  ;  Allegro 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR  No.  34,  Koechel  No.  338 

/*\    Wolfgang  Amadeus   Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  first  performance  of  this  symphony  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  April  1,  1899.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting.  Subsequent  performances  have 
been  given  in  1904,  1923,  1928  (Sir  Thomas  Beecham  conducting),  1930,  1931,  1936, 
and  1939    (December  8). 

It  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and 
strings. 

The  symphony  is  inscribed  by  its  composer  as  having  been  written  at 
Salzburg,  August  29,  1780.  A  reference  in  a  letter  by  Mozart  to  a 
performance  under  Joseph  Bono,  conductor  at  Vienna,  is  considered 
to  apply  to  this  score:  "I  have  lately  forgotten  to  write  that  the  sym- 
phony conducted  by  old  Bono  went  magnifique,  and  had  great  suc- 
cess. Forty  violins  played  —  the  wind  instruments  were  all  doubled  — 
ten  violas,  ten  doublebasses,  eight  violoncellos,  and  six  bassoons" 
(From  Vienna,  April  11,   1781). 

The  work  is  characterized  by  Erich  Blom  in  his  life  of  Mozart  as 
"the  first  of  the  symphonies  to  have  achieved  any  degree  of  permanence, 
as  far  as  concert  practice  goes  —  and  very  justly,  for  it  is  a  lovely  work 
and,  though  formally  on  a  small  scale,  fully  matured  and  typically 
Mozartian  with  its  capricious  changes  between  a  variety  of  humours. 
The  musical  ideas  are  mostly  the  current  coin  of  the  time,  but  their 
treatment  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ironical  commentary.  Mozart  loves 
the  musical  cliches  of  his  century  and  at  the  same  time  laughs  at 
them  up  his  sleeve,  and  never  more  wittily  than  in  this  little  but 
captivating  and  very  finished  symphonic  work."  Otto  Jahn  speaks  of 
the  symphony  as  "grander  in  conception  and  more  serious  in  tone 
than  the  earlier  one  in  B-flat  major,  composed  the  summer  before 
(K.  319).  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  first  movement,  where 
a  constant  propensity  to  fall  into  the  minor  key  blends  strength  and 
decision  with  an  expression  not  so  much  of  melancholy  as  of  consola- 
tion. In  perfect  harmony  of  conception,  the  simple  and  fervent  An- 
dante di  molto  combines  exceeding  tenderness  with  a  quiet  depth  of 
feeling.  The  contrasting  instrumentation  is  very  effective  in  this  work. 
The  first  movement  is  powerful  and  brilliant,  but  in  the  second,  only 
stringed  instruments  (with  doubled  violas)  are  employed.*  The  last 
movement  is  animated  throughout,  and  sometimes  the  orchestral  treat- 
ment is  rapid  and  impetuous." 


*  A    bassoon    is   added   to   the  string   orchestra   in  this   movement. 
[4  1 


The  Symphony  is  without  a  minuet,  although  the  first  measures 
of  one,  crossed  out  by  the  composer,  were  found  in  the  manuscript 
score.*  Symphonies  in  three  movements  are  rare  among  the  more  ma- 
ture works  of  Mozart  (this  one  and  the  two  symphonies  K.  444  and 
K.  504  are  exceptions).  His  childhood  and  boyhood  symphonies  were 
more  often  than  not  without  minuets,  the  form  having  then  freshly 
evolved  from  the  Italian  overture,  with  its  three  sections  —  a  first 
allegro,  a  slow  movement  and  a  lively  finale.  It  has  often  been  stated 
that  Haydn  was  the  first  to  introduce  minuets  into  the  symphony, 
and  indeed  he  gave  his  symphonic  minuets  an  importance  the  form 
had  never  had.  But  there  were  earlier  composers  who  began  this 
practice.  Philip  Hale  has  pointed  out: 

"There  is  one  in  a  symphony  in  D  major  by  Georg  Matthias  Monn 
composed  before  1740.  Haydn's  first  symphony  was  composed  in  1759. 
Gossec's  first  symphonies  were  published  in  1754.  Sammartini  (1734) 
and  others  had  written  symphonies  before  Gossec;  but  the  date  of 
Gossec's  introduction  of  the  minuet  has  not  been  determined.  There 
were  some  who  thought  that  a  symphony  worthy  the  name  should 
be  without  a  minuet.  The  learned  Hofrath  Johann  Gottlieb  Carl 
Spazier  of  Berlin  wrote  a  strong  protest  which  appeared  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt  after  the  issue  that  announced 
Mozart's  death.  He  characterized  the  minuet  as  a  destroyer  of  unity 
and  coherence,  and  wrote  in  substance: 

"In  a  dignified  work  there  should  be  no  discordant  mirth.  If  a 
minuet  be  allowed,  why  not  a  polonaise  or  a  gavotte?  The  first  move- 
ment should  be  in  some  prevailing  mood,  joyful,  uplifted,  proud, 
solemn,  etc.  A  slow  and  gentle  movement  brings  relief,  and  prepares 
the  hearer  for  the  finale  or  still  stronger  presentation  of  the  first 
mood.  The  minuet  is  disturbing:  it  reminds  one  of  the  dance-hall 
and  the  misuse  of  music:  'When  it  is  caricatured,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  minuets  by  Haydn  or  Pleyel,  it  excites  laughter.  The  minuet 
retards  the  flow  of  the  symphony,  and  it  should  never  be  found  in  a 
passionate  work  or  in  one  that  induces  meditation.'  Thus  the  Hofrath 
Spazier  of  Berlin." 


*  An  isolated  minuet,  evidently  a  symphony  movement  (K.  No.  409),  has  been  conjectured 
as  possibly  intended  for  this  symphony.  The  movement  was  composed  in  May,  1782,  in 
Vienna,  two  years  after  the  symphony.  The  addition  of  two  flutes  to  the  orchestration  called 
for  in  the  symphony  might  mean  only  that  Mozart  had  flutes  available  at  the  time.  Andre 
considers  that  the  minuet  was  intended  for  general  usefulness  as  a  mid-movement  in  the 
concerts  which  he  gave  in  Vienna  in  1782.  But  Alfred  Einstein  believes  that  this  movement 
might  well  have  been  intended  for  a  performance  of  the  particular  symphony  in  that  year: 
"If  this  theory  is  correct,  there  would  be  no  need  of  future  performances  of  No.  338  with- 
out this  splendid  minuet."  The  minuet  was  included  in  a  performance  in  London  by  Stanley 
Chappie,  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,   October  2,    1938. 
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PRELUDE  TO   "THE  AFTERNOON   OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,   1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,    1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  December 
22,   1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.   It  was  published  in   1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

It  was  in  1893  tnat  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Damoiselle  £lue"  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,  1894.  The  affair  was 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme an  unpublished  manuscript  score:  "Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase  Finale  pour  'L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune! "  This  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  for  performance.  De- 
bussy, following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
jected his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  He  had  been  working  on 
it  two  years  when,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  he  was  ready  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication.  The  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  have  been  aban- 
doned. Debussy's  piece  was  performed  under  its  present  title  of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale.  Charles  Koechlin  re- 
ports that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Harcourt  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in  1895  the  piece 
made  its  way  abroad. 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty  in  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  "violation"  done 
upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  in   1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
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bussy  was  a  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
self would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography,  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-picturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into  tones. 

Mallarme  had  published  his  eclogue,  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 
in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations  by  Manet,  after  its  refusal 
by  the  Parnasse  Contemporain.  Debussy  was  probably  following  his 
best  instincts  in  scrupulously  avoiding  anything  like  an  interlinear 
depiction  of  the  poem.  His  music  stands  carefully  aside  from  the 
delicate  and  tentative  dream  images  of  the  poet,  and  sets  its  own  re 
moter  reflection  as  if  apart,  in  anticipation  or  preparation.  Mallarme 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  score,  and  is  quoted  by  Debussy  (in  a  letter 
to  Jean  Aubry)  as  having  said:  "This  music  prolongs  the  emotion 
of  my  poem  and  fixes  the  scene  much  more  vividly  than  color  could 
have  done."  And  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  verse  upon  a  copy: 

Sylvain,  d'haleine  premiere, 
Si  la  flute  a  reussi, 
Ours  toute  la  lumiere 
Qu'y  soufflera  Debussy. 
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"DAPHNIS     ET     CHLOZ"-  Ballet     in     One     Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 

Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paiis,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  composed  in  1910,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl    Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets] 
celesta,   glockenspiel,   two   harps   and   strings. 

T7ROM  the  time  when  it  was  first  composed,  Ravel's  "Daphnis  et 
±  Chloe"  music  has  had  a  flourishing  life  apart  from  Diaghileff's 
Ballet  Russe,  for  which  it  was  officially  intended.  Diaghileff,  deflecting 
the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day  (Stravinsky,  Strauss, 
Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make  ballet  composers  out 
of  them.  He  did  not  reach  the  point  of  producing  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  until  the  season  of  1912,  when  it  was  mounted  at  the  Chatelet, 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  dancing  the  title  parts.  An  indifferent  success 
was  reported,  attributable  in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension 
between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff.  The  music  has  found  its  lusty  survival 
in  the  concert  hall. 

A   romance   by   Longus   was    the   basis   of   Fokine's   scenario.    The 
designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  was  Leon  Bakst. 
The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

rJiNOnOUild-brt  thC  m"rD?"r  ?f  rivuletS  fed  ^  the  dew  that  sickles  from  the 
rocks  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis 
™  f  l°u-  ?  find  DaPhms  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for 
Chloe.  She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each 
others  arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision- 
the  intervention  of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that  Pan 
saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved 

"Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chloe  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of  the   flute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep 
his  fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their 
tambounnes.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come 
on    the    stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  Chloe." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  &,  IN  C  MINOR,  Op.  67 

By  Ludvvig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?).  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  and  first 
performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  Beethoven 
conducting.  The  parts  were  published  in  April,  1809,  and  the  score  in  March,  1826. 
The  dedication  is  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Rasumovsky. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani 
and  strings  (the  piccolo,  trombones  and  double-bassoon,  here  making  their  first 
appearance  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  are  used  only  in  the  Finale). 

a\t  affinity  of  rhythmic  units  can  be  pointed  out  between  each  of  the 
A  four  movements  of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  But  the  similarity  (and  it 
is  nothing  more)  should  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  superficial 
observation.  Beethoven  may  not  have  been  even  aware  of  it  —  he  was 
too  deep  an  artist  to  pursue  a  unifying  theory.  A  still  greater  mistake 
is  to  look  upon  the  initial  four-note  figure  with  its  segregating  hold 
as  more  than  a  segment  of  the  theme  proper.  Weingartner  and  others 
after  him  have  exposed  this  fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
enlightened  interpretation  of  this  movement  probably  began  with 
the  realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first  movement  mor 
conspicuous  for  graceful  symmetry  and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated 
tile  cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the  more 
smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  complete  picture.  Just  so 
does  Beethoven's  briefer  "motto"  devolve  upon  itself  to  produce  long 
and  regular  melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare  statement,  the 
"motto"  belongs  conceptually  to  an  eight-measure  period,  broken 
for  the  moment  as  the  second  fermata  is  held  through  an  additional 
bar.  The  movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in  its 
tonalities.  Its  very  regularity,  its  incredible  compactness,  adds  to  its 
power  which  disrupted  all  contemporary  notions  of  what  a  symphony 
was  supposed  to  be. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A-flat  major)  is  the  most  irregular  of 
the  four  movements.  It  is  not  so  much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free 
thoughts  upon  segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  re- 
currences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the  background.  The  first 
setting  forth  of  the  melody  cries  heresy  by  requiring  48  bars.  The 
first  strain  begins  regularly  enough,  but,  instead  of  closing  on  the 
tonic  A-flat,  hangs  suspended.  The  wood  winds  echo  this  last  phrase 
and  carry  it  to  a  cadence  which  is  pointedly  formal  as  the  strings 
echo  it  at  the  nineteenth  bar.  Formal  but  not  legitimate.  A  close  at 
the  eighth  bar  would  have  been  regular,  and  this  is  not  a  movement 
of  regular  phrase  lengths.  Regularity  is  not  established  until  the  end 
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of  the  movement  when  this  phrase  closes  upon  its  eighth  bar  at  last! 
The  whole  andante  is  one  of  the  delayed  cadences.  The  second  strain 
of  the  melody  pauses  upon  the  dominant  and  proceeds  with  an  out- 
burst into  C  major,  repeats  in  this  key  to  pause  at  the  same  place 
and  dream  away  at  leisure  into  E-flat.  The  two  sections  of  melody 
recur  regularly  with  varying  ornamental  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
but  again  the  questioning  pauses  bring  in  enchanting  whispered 
vagaries,  such  as  a  fugato  for  flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets,  or  a  pianis- 
simo dalliance  by  the  violins  upon  a  strand  of  accompaniment.  The 
movement  finds  a  sudden  fortissimo  close. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with  outward  appearance  of  a 
scherzo)  begins  pianissimo  with  a  phrase  the  rhythm  of  which  crystal- 
lizes into  the  principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement  restores 
the  C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic  drive.  But  here  the 
power  of  impulsion  is  light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Trio  in  C  major  (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which  is  literally 
repeated)  the  basses  thunder  a  theme  which  is  briefly  developed, 
fugally  and  otherwise.  The  composer  begins  what  sounds  until  its 
tenth  bar  like  a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as  the 
hearer  soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed  its  character,  lost  its 
steely  vigor  and  taken  on  a  light,  skimming,  mysterious  quality.  It 
evens  off  into  a  pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum  beats 
prepares  a  new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing  (although  one  does  not 
realize  this  until  the  disclosure  comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge 
of  mystery  leads,  with  a  sudden  tension,  into  the  tremendous  out- 
burst of  the  Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C  major  with  all  of  the  power 
an  orchestra  of  1807  could  muster  —  which  means  that  trombones, 
piccolo  and  contra-bassoon  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony. 
The  Finale  follows  the  formal  line  of  custom,  with  a  second  section 
in  the  dominant,  the  prescribed  development  section,  and  a  fairly 
close  recapitulation.  But  as  completely  as  the  first  movement  (which 
likewise  outwardly  conforms),  it  gives  a  new  function  to  a  symphony 
—  a  new  and  different  character  to  music  itself.  Traditional  precon- 
ceptions are  swept  away  in  floods  of  sound,  joyous  and  triumphant. 
At  the  end  of  the  development  the  riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the 
sudden  silence  the  scherzo,  or  rather  the  bridge  passage,  is  recalled. 
Again  measures  of  wonderment  fall  into  the  sense  of  a  coda  as  the 
oboe  brings  the  theme  to  a  gentle  resolution.  This  interruption  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  which  none  could  deny,  even  the  early  malcontents 
who  denounced  the  movement  as  vulgar  and  blatant  —  merely  because 
they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo  and  found  something  else  instead. 
The  Symphony  which  in  all  parts  overrode  disputation  did  so  no- 
where more  tumultuously,  more  unanswerably,  than  in  the  final  coda. 

The  innovation,  then,  was  in  the  character  of  the  musical  thought. 
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The  artist  worked  in  materials  entirely  familiar,  but  what  he  had 
to  say  was  astonishingly  different  from  anything  that  had  been  said 
before.  As  Sir  George  Grove  has  put  it,  he  "introduced  a  new  physi- 
ognomy into  the  world  of  music."  No  music,  not  even  the  "Eroica," 
had  had  nearly  the  drive  and  impact  of  this  First  Movement.  The 
slow  movement,  more  conventional,  had  its  surprising  passages.  The 
scherzo  (labelled  merely  "Allegro")  had,  unlike  the  scherzo  of  the 
Second  or  Third  Symphonies,  little  of  what  was  implied  by  the  word. 
The  da  capo  is  more  like  a  new  development  than  a  repeat,  and  the 
sense  of  progression  naturally  ushers  in  the  long  bridge  to  the  finale, 
a  link  between  movements  which  was  entirely  without  precedent. 
The  mysterious  mood  of  the  scherzo,  the  suspense  of  the  soft  drum 
beats  preparing  a  new  disclosure,  the  sudden  radiance  of  the  major 
tonality,  these  wonders  of  the  dreaming  and  creating  artist  no  analyst, 
no  technician,  will  ever  account  for  in  factual  terms. 

And  so  the  symphony  remains  the  most  striking  manifestation  of 
the  impassioned,  the  eruptive  Beethoven.  It  sent  the  romancers  at 
once  searching  for  causes,  for  explanations,  and  they  have  never 
ceased.  Much  stock  has  been  placed  in  the  stories  that  Beethoven 
once  remarked  of  his  first  theme:  "Thus  fate  knocks  at  the  door" 
[Schindler],  and  that  the  notes  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  call  of 
the  goldfinch  [Ries].  Even  though  these  two  men  may  for  once  have 
remembered  accurately  and  spoken  truly  (which  in  itself  is  assuming 
a  good  deal),  the  two  incidents  prove  no  more  than  that,  in  the  first 
case,  the  completed  symphony  possibly  suggested  to  its  maker,  in  a 
passing  conversational  fancy,  the  idea  of  Fate  knocking  at  the  door; 
in  the  second  case,  his  musical  thought  may  have  seized  upon  a  chance 
interval,  and  according  to  a  way  he  had,  developed  it  into  something 
entirely  different.  An  accidental  phrase  or  rhythm  was  constantly 
taking  musical  shape  in  his  imagination  —  a  domain  where  all  things 
became  pure  music,  where  visual  images  somehow  did  not  belong. 

Some  writers  would  not  agree  with  this.  Grove,  for  example,  as- 
sumed that  Beethoven  must  have  had  a  "personal  purpose  or  idea" 
in  mind  when  he  put  this  stormy  music  to  paper.  "It  is  impossible," 
wrote  Grove,  "to  resist  a  strong  feeling  of  regret  that  in  this  and 
others  of  his  symphonies  Beethoven  did  not  give  us  a  clue  to  his  in- 
tentions." That  regret  did  not  curb  Sir  George  in  the  exercise  of 
free  speculation.  Since  the  Symphony  occupied  its  maker  principally 
from  1805  till  the  end  of  1807,  and  since  1806,  the  year  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony,  was  also  the  time  when  Beethoven  became  secretly  en- 
gaged to  Theresa  von  Brunswick,  there  was  nothing  more  natural 
than  to  look  for  signs  of  that  touching  love  affair  in  both  symphonies. 
Grove  believed  without  question  that  Theresa  was  the  "Unsterbliche 
Geliebte."  The  emotional  outpourings  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  were 
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the  outpourings  of  the  famous  love  letters,  transformed  from  the  in- 
coherence of  words  to  the  coherence  and  ordered  power  of  notes. 
"The  Recollections  of  Countess  Theresa  von  Brunswick,"  written'  by 
her  younger  friend  under  the  pseudonym  "Mariam  Tenger"  and 
published  in  1890,  makes  repeated  allusion  to  a  stormy  scene  which 
is  described  as  having  taken  place  in  1796  between  the  excitable 
master  and  his  then  child  pupil  of  fifteen.  The  Countess  in  her  old 
age  seemed  to  remember  this  scene  with  especial  vividness,  and  Grove 
saw  in  it  the  very  picture  of  the  opening  movement. 

The  composer,  impatient  at  the  shy  girl's  frightened  and  fumbling 
attempt  at  a  sonata,  stamped  out  of  the  house  into  a  blizzard  while 
the  alarmed  Theresa  hurried  after  him  with  his  hat  and  cloak. 

Sir  George  found  the  first  and  second  theme  to  express  "the  two 
characters  exactly  —  the  fierce  imperious  composer,  who  knew  how 
'to  put  his  foot  down,'  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  and  the  womanly, 
yielding,  devoted  girl."  Plentiful  readings  less  acceptable  than  this 
one  could  be  found,  with  little  hunting.  Berlioz,  whose  musicianly 
understanding  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  must  sometimes  be  dis- 
cerned through  a  thicket  of  verbiage,  sees  here  "the  terrible  rage  ot 
Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the  poisonous  slanders 
which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt."  Imaginative  embroidery 
reaches  its  height  when  Berlioz  is  reminded  by  the  trio  in  the  scherzo 
of  a  "gay  and  frolicsome  elephant"  ("les  ebats  d'un  elephant  en 
gaiete").  One  turns  with  a  certain  relief  to  the  thought  that  Beethoven 
was  probably  conscious  of  tones  and  nothing  else  as  this  tonal  revo- 
lution transpired  and  became  articulate.  It  would  seem  entirely  pos- 
sible that  he  had  no  personal  encounter  in  mind,  no  scheme  for  the 
disruption  of  musical  law  and  order.  As  Edouard  Herriot  has  said, 
in  his  "Life  and  Times  of  Beethoven,"  he  proceeded  "without  a  cal- 
culated theory,  without  a  scholastic  formula,  but  in  an  altogether 
simple  manner,  because  in  so  ample  a  work,  master  over  all  his  re- 
sources, he  applied  himself  once  more  with  a  native  ingenuousness." 
The  music,  too,  may  be  profitably  approached  with  a  similar  in- 
genuousness, free  of  inward  probings. 

[copyrighted] 
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